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BANCROFT COMPANY. 


FOUNDED 1856. INCORPORATED 1887. 


Upon the site of the Bancroft Building, Market Street, burned April 30, 1886, has been 
erected. the History Building, one of the most elegant and substantial edifices in San Fran- 
cisco. Itsarchitecture is original and artistic, and the structure monumental, being so named 
in consideration of the historical efforts of Mr. Hubert H. Bancroft. 


4 THE HISTORY COMPANY 


FOUNDED 1882. INCORPORATED 1886. 

Organized primarily for the publication of the Historical Works of Hubert Howe 
Bancroft, the History Company, Occupying premises upon the second floor of the History 
Building, does a general book publishing business, actmg. at the same time as general avents 
for strictly first-class Kastern subscription: publications. 


BANCROFT COMPANY 

Dokt AND, all formerly connected with the house of H. H. Bancroft & Co. have. incorpora- 
ted under the name of The Bancroft Company, for the purpose of carrymg on a Wholesale 
and Ketail Book, Stationery, and Printing Business, with Agencies of the leading American 
and Puiropean Manufacturers. ‘Vhey have purchased the entire establishments. of W. 3B. 
MANCROFT and A.. L. Bancrorr -Co., stock, Out-standing accounts, agencies, and 
will, and-have assumed the Habilities of the same. Places of business: The Hastory 
building, Market Street; Printing Office and Manufactory, Donohue Building, First Street. 
[tis the. purpose of this. Company to conduct its business upon a high plane of respectability, 
fheiency, and: popularity, second to none United States. he -several: departments 
ime thoroughly systematized, and conducted by: able and gentlemanly. managers... Tt wall be 
heir earnest and constant effort to: make the place an attractive rendezvous for all lovers: of 
nd all mterested in -novelties-and the latest: stvles-of goods in. their line. \mong the 
specialties may be mentioned Fine Stationery, Artisuc. Printing, Eneraving, Wi dding 

Pianos,-ete., etc; All the Popular Books promptky receivedeas published. 
the erection of hem binding, spacious hare been cousteucted, abso 
“les, itner orticles, to iwhich the cancat all dave aceéss. pti 

couttdence that the strictest eave veil he tale of them, 


BANCROFT COMP ANY, 
History Bialding. Mis 


Openina Dau, Julu 27, 1887. 
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Clara Valley, 


THE GARDEN OF CALIFORNIA. 


=; § THE REAL ESTATE AGENCY OF 


James 


Offer the largest and best Selection 
of Property. 
i Orchards, Vineyards and Homes 
a Specialty. 


Descriptive matter sent on Ap- 
plication. 


OFFICE AND SALESROOM : 


16 West Santa Clara Street 


San Jose, California. 


Refer to First National Bank. 


San Jose Safe Deposit 
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Bank of Savine's. 


E AGENCY. 
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TAUZY, GIFFORD & C0. 


Booksellers Stationers 


AND IMPORTERS OF 


FOREIGN BOOKS, 
122 GEARY STREET, “SAN FRANCISCO, 


We keep in Stock a full line 
Portuguese and Italian Books. 
furnished on application. 

Subscriptions taken to all Foreign Veriodicals at the 
lowest rates. 

We receive allthe latest French and Spanish novelties 
as soon as published. 


CHILION BEACH, 


——IMPORTER 
Books & Fine Stationery, 
107 MONTGOMERY STREET, 


of Freneh, Spanish, 
Catalogues -same 


pposite Necidental Hotel, San Francisco: 
Designed and 


Latest Stvles of Sta- 


Monograms and Crests Artistically 
Engraved New Books. The 
tionery, Wedding and Visiting Cards. Birthday 
Cards Always in Stock. Marcus Ward’s Cele- 
brated Irish Linen Papers and mnvelopes. 


TRADE MARK 


COLLRKS AND CUFFS 


FOR MEN | 
Rubens, Murillo AND BOYS 
EVERY HOUSEWIFE 


who wishes to avoid the annoyances of laundering 
should have husbands and sons provided with the 


Linene Collars and Cuffs, 
Reversible and Finished both sides alike. 
Always clegant, comfortable and casily adjusted. 
Unrivalled for cheapness, as the reversible princi- 
ple makes one collar equal to two. 
Both standing and turn-down 
sizes and styles. 

No fretting, no worry, but clear linen. always ready. 
Sample collar and pair of cuffs sent on receipt of 


in all desiggdble 


six cents. Name size. Illustrated catalogue free. 
Ten Collars, or five patrs of Cutts, sold at. stoves for 
Conts 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO.., 


27 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 


WANTED! 


Copies of THE OVERLAND MONTHLY for 
February, ISS3) and September for 
which 35 cts. per copy will be paid at office of 
OVERLAND MONTHLY CO., 415 Montgomery 
Street, San Francisco. 


WILLIAMS 


t 


PHO OGRAFPH ERS 
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914 MARKET STREET, 


BALDWIN HOTEL BLOCK, 


SAN. FRANCISCO. 


The First National Bank 


Or SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA. 


Capital, $1,500,000 (cold. 
and Undivided Profits, $363,555.50 


CALLAGHAN 


Surplus Fund 


Vice-President ..-...... 2G EO.-A - LOW 
Assistant G:- W: KLINE, 


Directors: DD. Callaghan, James M. Donahuc. C. G. 


Hooker. G. C. Boardman, Geo. A. Low, James Phelan, 

James Moftitt, N. Van Bergen, Jas. H. Jennings. 
CORRESPONDENTS: London, Bauk of Montreal: Dublin, 

Provincial Bank- of Ireland: Paris, Hottinguer & 


York : 


Blackstone 


New York. National Bank of Commerce in New 
Hamburg. Ilesse. Newman Co.:.- Boston. 
National Bank : Chicago. First National Bank 


The Nevada Bank of 


Capital Paid Up - 


Sal 


$3,000,000 


Wall Street. 


acy at Ni 


BRYS AND SELES EXCHASGE AND TELEGRAPH 
TRANSFERS. 


>, 


catalogue sent free. 


These wheels are designed for all purposes where 


limited — of water and high heads 
are utilized, 


and are guar- 
i. anteed to give 
more power 
with less wa- 


ter than any other 


wheel made. 
Estimates furnished on 
\ NS pplication, for wheels specially 


—— - built and adapted to suit any 
particular case. Fine illustrated 


Address the Manufacturers, 


\ SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, 


Send for Circular. 
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po MOTHER BONESTELL & CO. 


Put stiif corsets on their 


4 groving Chiidren? t do it, but 


WAREHOUSE, 


Printing and Wrapping Paper, 
401 & 403 SANSOME ST, 


FE 
WilOLFSALE AG ENT: 


THE NEW REMINGTON 


the Latest Lmproved, Most Complete, 
Best and Cheapest Sewing Machine 
in the market, 

Ii RUNS EASIER, MAKES. EESS NOISE, IS SIMPLER, 
AND MORE CONVENIENT THAN. ANY OTHER 
MACHINE: IN= THE MARKET: 


For Prices, cte., address 


NO. 30 SECOND ST., SAN FRANCISCO CAL. 


NEEDLES, OILS AND STAPLE SUPPLIES FOR ALL KINDS OF 
SEWING MACHINES. 
WHOLESALE: AND RETAIL. 


Seuwne Machines of all kinds Repaired and Rebuelt. 
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COMMERCIAL HOTEL. 


ON THE EUROPEAN PLAN. 


Om 


200 of the most Airy, Sunny 
and Comfortable Rooms. 
in the City, af 


500., 750, S100 


Special Rates by 
fhe month. 


CAKS from all the Railroads 
and Ferries pass the door. 


JOHN McGOVERN, 


MANAGER, 


Bs 


MONTGOMERY AVENUE AND KEARNY ST.. SAN FRANCISCO. 
DEALERS IN FURS 
ALASKA COMMERCIAL CO. 


Dik, OWEN'S- ELECTRO-GALVANIC 
- Bopy BELT will cure all nervous 
Complaints Of MALE or: FEMALE. 
or we will refund the money. 
The only belt and spinal appli- 
ance that can be worn with a 
corset, Will give relief at once, 


Steel and will eure ‘any Complaint that 

it is possible to-cure with Elee- 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA: triciive Will sendoour Belt. on 30 days trial, price 
to 820.00, tor free illustrated pamphlet. of SO 


Owen Eleetric Belt Co. N. ith Street. 


VW I A ra St, Lous. Mo 
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ROK CRIPPLED AND DE FOR WE PERSONS. 


Is the institution efithe kind onthe Surgical comprises: the besttalent in 
thec ountrs here have beet more cases of det ities ] aie Litution 
ccessftully treated Which are mite aspecialts Curvature of the >pine 


Hip Dise: ania il of the imis, C1 


Send for Cireulars and References to the W ESTE RN DIVISION, 319 Bush St... San Francisco, 


Poked Lins. Club Feet, Piles, étula Nasal and Paralysis. 
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that vou color it. 


natural color, 


No. 1, Black: 
No. 2. Dark Brown: 


MPERIAL - HAIR REGENERATOR vestores| 


Gray Hair, Bleached Hair, or Gray Beards to natural 
, soft, and glossy, and no one dreams 


color; leaves it clean 
Absolutely harmless, odorless, and. lasting. 
Baths do not atiect it. 


No. 3, Medium Brown; 
TRY OUR IMPERIAL 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL CO., 54 West 23d Street, N. ¥. | 


Send sample of hair and designate its 


No, i. Chestnut; PRISE ae ~ 
No. 5. Light Chestnut; vs 
No. 6, Gold Blonde; PAMPHLET. FREE 
No. 7. Ash Blonde. p 

» THis aner 
HAIR WASH, 50 CENTS. ention this Papi 


ESTABLISHED 


Barry's 


aTricopherous 
FOR 
THE HAIR. 


dy" The only article which will 
thoroughly. cleanse, beautify 
the hair. It is recommended 
by the first families in the Jand, and used. by all 
classes throughout the Universe. It stands alone as 
regards its immense and constantly increasing econ- 
constinption. There is no ofl or pomatum, or ay 
other preparation tor the. hair, solid or fluid whic h 
approaches.it im popularity, besides it is very rea- 
sonable in price. 


CRYING BABIES 


ARE MADE 


Good Natured, Healthy, Hearty 


BY THE USE OF 


Lactated Food. 


sabies do not ery if they are satistied, and. they cannot 
be satisfied if they are not properly nourished by their 
food, or if it produces irritation of stemach or bowels. 


Very pany mothers cannot properly: nourish. their 
children, and the milk of many mothers produces bad 
effects in the clild becanse. of constititional disease or 
weakness 


For all such cases there is a remedy in 


LACTATED FOOD. 


Hiindreds of -~physicians testify to its great value. Ht 
Will be cretained when ‘evel. linve water and milk ts 
rejected the: stomach, hence of great value to-all 
iu ¢ither chronic Or Cases, 


150 MEALS FOR AN INFANT FOR $1.00. 
Easily Prepared. At Drugeists 81. 


A valuable pamphict-senton application. 
Waris, RICHARDSON & Co... Burlington, Vt. 


-1887-BABIES-1887 


To the nother cf any baby born this vear weewill-send 
On applies itiona Cabinet Photo of the “sweetest, fattest, 
healthiest baby iy the Country” Ttis a-beautiful pieture, 


and will deo mothers heart It shows the @ood 
effects Of using Lactated food as a substitute for moth- 
ers milk. Mueh valuable information for the mother 
viven. Give date of. birth. 


Wells, Richardson & Co. Burlington, Vi. 


EPPS’S 


CRATEFUL—COMFORTINC. 


COCOA 


TO $2500 HOUSES. 
with Bills of Materials 


Kstimates of Cost. Paper Portfolio, 
price, ball | 


Wm. T. Comstock, 23 Warren St., N. Y¥. 


MADE EASY Manufacturing Rub- 
ber St: aoe Send tor Price hist 
Outfits to J. Fo. W. Dorman, 217 
Ewst German St, Baltimore,~-Md. 


2= TO 88 A DAY. Samples. worth $1.50 FREE. 
e7e Lines not ainder the horse's feet. . Write. 


BREWSTER SAFETY REIN HOLDER CO,, Holly, Mich. 
TO MAKE AND SELL PURE INK, 


$2 50 will start any enterprising man or woman ina 
most profitable business in the manufacture 
and sale of ink for writing and stamping. Agents wanted 
in every city and town in the country, and exclusive 
control of desired distriets given. ‘The Colors furnished 
are Black, Violet, Red anil Green, and are warranted 


toMmake a pure ink which will not corrode. Sample of 


any one color, with cireular containing tll ‘information 
ais to process of iInantfaeture, sent on reccipt of 25 cents. 
Circular without sample, free ou application. Address: 
WALPOLE DYE & WORKS, 
14 Oliver Street, Boston, Mass. 


ARE YOU CORPULENT? 
CORPUS LEAN 
t Pormanent and 
hd 


thtul Flesh Reduex tein Pounds a. Month, 
NO POISON. ADIPO- MALENE, tails to permanently 
tevelop the Bust aod Fora its 
BEAUTY: ‘ated Form: edto every: La ly using our 
Requisites. a t for removine SKin 
Ble: Writikles Pot k Mar AS, ete, 


ete., by Met Mail. We artic ie wante -d. hichecater 
Chemical Co., 2815 Madison >quare, Philada, Pa 


OBESITY easily, pleasantly and certainly cured, without 
hardship or nauseating drugs. 

A valnable. treatise, Showing how fat can be destroyed (no 
merely lessened) and the canse removed, together wi ith the pre 
scription, advice, and full explanation HOW. To) At ‘To sent in 
plain, sealed envelope, on receipt of six stam ps. ‘The only 
Winmon sense work on eorpuleney ever issnued.’’—Med. 


Address LYNTON, 19 Park Place, New York. 
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ESCONDIDO. 


looked. fairer’ than. .in 


The great plain was a 


never 


spring; 30 years ago. 
blaze of poppies and violets, marigolds, tulips 
and lilies; while the gentle slopes leading 
away from it shone with all the colors of the 
rainbow beneath the host of larkspurs, paint- 
ed cups, phacchias and four-o'clocks. . The 
wild oats in places waved. in dense ranks, 
high as a horseman’s head, completely hiding 
that robed the 


from plain to hill top; and: along the low- 


the spangled carpet land 
lands the alfileria reached out its pin. shaped 
seeds, almost up to one’s waist. 

When the somber tints of summer crept 
over the brilliant display, the land was lovely 
stull. ‘The old live oaks stood. darkly green 
above the plain on which. the ripened alfile- 


ria and burr-clover now. lay, spread: a 


light brown: Carpet, six inches. deep; the 


along the creek were draped with 


sycamores 
Wild grape-vines, and the queen sumacs on 
the hills were all avlow with white-blossoms. 

As its owner rode over it, and looked at 
his herds waddling with fat, and then over 
the landscape over which the soft sea breeze 
was playing, as he thought. of the Jong. train 
of brrght, cool days in summer, and the long 
series of bright warm days, ¢ven in the wettest 


winters ; as he looked at the rank vevetation, 


rank even in death, and thought of the water 


Stored In the hills that 


on the land, he said-to hnnselt: 


distant 


brought uj 


ig Surely this land was not. made for stock 
range. ‘Thousands of people in the East are 


dying tor such a Jand as this. ‘Thousands 


more are sighing for a place where they can 
escape the rigors of eastern winters, yet not 
be roasted with the southern summers, shaken 
to death with malaria, or eaten up by insect 
torments. 


There is the very land they want. 
It cant ay: : 


lone before they it 


So thought its new American owner, who 
had’ just bought it. from. the old) Spanish 


OWNEr At ADOUT Twenty ‘cents per acre. 


could WC 


Kleven years rolled around yet the climate 
seeker The beautiful 
around the Bay of San Diego showed nota 


came not. slopes 
single house, and old San Diego lay quietly 
sleeping, as it had. slept for near half a cen- 
tury. 

is only a question of time”. said. the 
owner as he rode over it again. — ‘* But time 
Is ahard chap to overtake. Fo cuess sell 
and take things easy.” 

He sold, sold that broad and -fertile ranch 
at three times what he: paid—-sixty cents per 
acre for the finest plow land, and fruit. and 
gardening soil, upon which the sun shines! 

The long predicted climate’ seeker began 
at last to come to Southern California.» But 


his steps were warned away from San Diego 


county by numerous disinterested” triends 
in the counties above who. told him it was all 


a desert inhabited. only. by rattlesnakes, 


scorpions and tarantulas. Los Angeles grew; 
Riverside sprung in a wealth of green. from 
most desolate, dreary dry of all Calitor- 
nia’s plains; Pasadena from a heap of sandy 
looking hills-that bore nothing but serubby 
brush and cactus, rose into the fairest and 
richest of setthkements; San Diego city lay 
dozing upon-the wreck of its brilliant railroad 
hopes ; but the valley of Escondido like the 
rest of the charming interior valleys of San 
Diego county, still lay. unknown-and unsus- 
pected by the great world without. 

‘Tired of tsolation, and sick with deterred 
hope, its new owner sold it four years ago 
for less than $10 an acre, and. moved away 
to Los Angeles county where there was some 
life.” 
his children. 

He would. do better to return to-day, for 


and “feducational advantages” for 


hfe is here-ine earnest. now, and: the educa- 
tonal advantages are fast outstripping those 
of [Los Angeles. 

Already the present owners have received 


back ‘ali. their purchase. money. ‘and. all: ex- 


| 


Escondido. 


penses, with a fair interest thereon, yet have 
five-sixths of the ranch left, the very best part 
of it. They have pursued a policy that to 
many might seem a bad one, yet*its wisdom 
is now apparent. Instead of offering lands 
very low at first, so as to induce settlement, 
they. have kept them at a fair price, so as to 
ensure a good class. of settlers, and a_ class 
who buy to build-and not to hold. | In addi- 
tion to this they have made improvements In 
advance of the demand for them, and. the 
effect is striking. Escondido is now a point 
sought by the tourist, and _ its fine hotel, 
perched on its breezy knoll, looking over the 
whole sweep of valley and its. slopes, ts 
always full. ‘The -town fast expanding 
under such influences, and being the central 
trading point for several rich agricultural dis- 
tricts, has its future well assured, | 

All the conveniences of a small city are 
here, a new bank with a capital of one hun- 
dred thousand dollars, composed. of some 
of San Diego's most solid citizens, stores of 
livery stables, tele- 


all kinds, warehouses, 


phones, and what not. “\n elaborate system 
of water works Is now under way to be. fin- 
ished at once, with an ample. reservoir one 
The 


water is from the underflow or. ancient chan- 


hundred.and forty fect above the town. 


nel of the present ercek, which, coming from 
the high, pure, granite hills of Bear Valley, 
of mountain. water. ‘There are 


iS the bes 


no saloons in Escondido, and none will be 
alowed. 

The members of the Escondido company 
witha few others, have bought the San Marcos 
rancho, a rich grant adjoining Escondido, 
and between it and the coast. Through 
this the company will at once run. a steam 
motor road from: Escondido to Oceanside, 
This 
will be done without regard to the movements 
of the Santa Fe or 


both of which have located lines. through 


on the California Southern Railroad. 


Southern: Pacific roads, 


pleased so many as Escondido. 


here, and are moving upon San Diego by 
the ‘‘inside route,” which must pass through 
Escondido. ‘This inner route through Es- 
condido, Bernardo, Poway and El] Cajon, ts 
the line that should have been adopted at 
first by the California Southern. ‘This road 
has but lately attempted to correct its mis- 
take ; while the Southern Pacific, so long 
asleep over everything relating to San Diego 
county, suddenly awakes and 1s striving now 
to Occupy the field first. 

Standing now upon any commanding point, 
and comparing Escondido of to-day with 
Kscondido one year ago, one cannot but ask 
whether anyone really knows anything about 
Southern California or its future. A quiet, 
sleepy old sheep ranch, twelve miles away 
from a railroad station, thirty-five miles from 
anything that could be dignified with the 
name of a town, and over one hundred miles 
from anything like a city, now. bears a town 
of nearly a thousand people upon its slope, 
while all over it are. springing up. handsome 
places, whose owners have invested thousands 
in the land alone. | 

That there would in time be an overflow 
of climate seekers upon these interior valleys, 
was of course to be expected, but no one ex- 

with 


pected to see it SO SOON, OF such 


arush. And yet there 1s no excitement or 
craze about the movement... ‘The buyers are 
calm, deliberate and cautious ; looking over 
the greund thoroughly, and examining various 
places before buying. It 1s only. the result 
of a determination on the part of many, to 
have a home. beneath these smiling: skies, 
cost what it may. The proportion of those 
who are pleased with the country is growing 
constantly greater, and as yet no place has 
It is a re- 
markable fact, that of the six hundred per- 
sons who have bought into Escondido within 


the last year, not one has sold out of it. 
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gh! >A extract from the 

choicest flowers. 

COLGATE & COS nameand trademark on each bottle 
assurepurchasers of superior and uniform quality. 


UMBRELLAS, SHADES, PARASOLS, ETC. 


Elegant and Unique Styles, for Ladies and Gents. Intrinsic Value. 
OUR FACILITIES 


Enable us to present to the San Francisco public, simultaneously with the appearance on the Centinent 
and in the East all the new and unique styles of 


UMBRELLAS, -:: SHADES, -: PARASOLS, ~: WHIPS, -: ETc. 
UMBRELLAS AND PARASOLS RE-COVERED AND REPAIRED. 


OUR STOCK 
Has been selected with the greatest care, hence is very attractive. Studied elegance in Stvles and Colors, 
combined with Solid) Worth, being our object. 


REPAIRING FANS A SPECIALTY. 


SBASON. OF 1887: 
LADIES tMBRELLAS.—We propose to astonish the Ladies of San Francisco in our exhibit of 

the most designs in Silk Umbrellas, ever offered) tin-any in the world, 
Wi Just ine receipt of our 


CANES MOUNTED. 


LON LN I Sin Ivory, ete. They are grand, odd, handsome, uniqne, and very Enelish, vou 
know,” consequently lovely, and sire splendid goods, 

(ot DT es, for design, th stvle and-artistic merit, have never been excelled, 
either tor substantial workmanship or sterling worth. 

GENTLEMEN. —Silk Umbrellas, Alpacea bordered, ete., in Gold, Ivory. or Fancy Handles, 

CANES Gold, tvory, Buck Horn, Malacea, and all woods, handles, ete.cin all) fancies, comfortable 
and distineue, The Largest and Finest Stock to select from ever offered in San Francisco, and at 


J.D. BARR & SON, Pioneer Manufacturers. | 
J. D. BARR, J. D. BARR & SON, 
Retail, 
No. BE STs Branch, No. MARKET ST., 


ng the Bush St. Theatre. Adjvining the Baldwin Theatre.“@a. 
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THE. LIFE. NATURAL: 


Overhead the leaf-song, on the upland slope; 
Over that the azure, clean from base to cope; 
Blanche the mare beside me, drowsy from her lope. 


(;oldy-green the wheat-field, like a fluted wall 
In the pleasant wind, with waves that rise and fall, 
Moving all together,” if it move at all.” 


Shakspere in my pocket, lest I feel alone, 
Lest the brooding landscape take a sombre tone; 
Good to have a poet to fall back upon! 


But the vivid beauty makes a book absurd: 
What beside the real world is the written word ? 
Keep the page till winter when no thrush is heard! 


Why read Hamlet here >—What’s Hecuba to ine-?. 
Let me read the grain-field; let nve read the tree; 
Let me read mine own heart, deep as I can see. 


E.R. Sill, 


Vou. X.—1. (Copyright, 1887, by OverLanp Co. All Rights reserved. 


Commercial Publishing Company, Printers: 
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Chata and Chinita [ July 


CHATA AND CHINITA. 


A’ NOVEL. OF 


XAXIETI, 


The hilltops were flooded with sunshine 
when the party reached them; the atmo- 
sphere was so clear, that looking back over 
the broad valley, spread with fields of inaize 
and beans, and the half tropical luxuriance 
of fruit and flower, Ashley could. distin- 
guish every break and fret upon the mas- 
sive front of the casa grande, and recognized 


with a feeling almost of awe the tall, slender 


figure standing upon the centre balcony. 
She waved her hand in token of God speed. 
Stange, inscrutable woman! She had bidden 
him go forth as the minister of fate, she had 
furnished him with servants, horses, money, 
arms, yet had spoken no word. — Ashley 
felt as though he were an. enchanted knight 
in an enchanted land! 

He bade adieu to Ion Alonzo in sight of 
his cousin’s grave; then, followed by his 
two servants, rode rapidly onward in the 
direction taken the day before by the troops 
and Dona Isabel, by Ramirez, and Reves<— 
indifferent which he. tirst should encounter, 
confident that sooner or later the full signi- 
ficance of the impulse that had led him upon 
his Quixotic journey to Mexico would be 
revealed. 

The little cloud no bigger thana man’s 
hand had grown so great as to overshadow 
his earth and heavens. He rode.on as in a 
dream. The day passed, the night came, 
and they were still alone. The guide had 
mistaken the way. ‘Phat night they en- 
camped but a league from the village of Las 
Passas.. Ashley slept neither better) nor 
worse for that; there was ‘no voice to tell 


him it could be more to him or his than a 


MEXICAN: LIFE. 


score of other villages, which lay in the re- 
cesses of these wild mountains. The next 
day he left it to the right and set his face 
towards FE] ‘Voro. 

Meanwhile the march. of the troops had 
been as rapid as the nature of the country, 
broken by deep ravines and at first offering a 
tortuous ascent to the: tablelands, would 


allow. To Chinita, though the slow move- 


ment of the carriage was irksome and trritat- 
ing, and the clouds of dust that rose ,from 
beneath the tread of the horses obscured the 
sights which in their novelty. delighted and 
filled her with exultation of anew and expand- 
ing life, the hours passed as though winged by 
enchantment. In the joyous clamor of the 
camp followers, and with the scarcely less 


restrained . hilarity of. the troops, In. the 


trainp of the horses, the clanking of arms, 


there was a subtle music that aroused all 
the energies of her adventurous spirit, and 
imbued her with an animation which like a 
flame within a crystal. vase, seemed. visibly 
to fill and surround her whole being with 
strength and beauty. 

Had the country passed over been as dull 
and uninteresting as it was in-fact wild and 
picturesque, the effect of movement .and 
change would have been still the same to 
her; for hers was a mind. to be affected by 
the various phases of humanity, rather than 
of inaminate nature. The landscape. in 
truth offered to her view little of novelty, 
for: in: her childhood she had wandered 
Where she listed, and her lithe. young limbs 
had been as untiring as her curiosity. ‘The 
sueceding canons and’ hills, the slopes and 
cactus planted valleys, were but counter- 
parts of those which she had explored on 
every side of the plain on which Tres Her- 
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manos stood. With ready tact she avoided 
recalling her unwatched, untended child- 
hood to the mind of Dona Isabel, who 
received with a distaste which seemed of 
the nature of regretful shame, any allusion 
to the life from which the girl who now 
called her Zza—aunt—had been rescued. 
The use of this appellation had been 
brought about by Ruiz in his evident un- 
certainty as to how the apparent relation- 
ship between his patroness and her pro- 
tegé should be defined. He had _tenta- 
tively alluded to Donta Isabel as_ the 
godmother of Chinita, a designation which 
some conscientious scruple her to 
reject. The word 77a is used as a term of 
respect towards an elder as often as in 
actual acknowledgment relationship; 
and when with some daring Chinita one day 
applied it to Dofia Isabél, in answering 
some remark of the young captain, the lady 
allowed it to pass unchallenged, and gradu- 
ally ‘‘ mz Zita Isabel” took the place of the 
formal ‘‘ Senora,” which hitherto had helped 
to keep their intercourse as reserved and 
cold as when Chinita still stood at the gate 
at Pedro’s side, and Dona Isabel furtively 
glanced at her growing beauty, and felt the 
hand of remorse pressing upon her heart. 
She felt it.still, and that it was which 
made her lenient to a score of faults in this 
young girl that in her own children would 
have been. deemed almost unpardonable. 
She did not admit that she loved her —it is 
doubtful if she really did-—yet she strove by 
all the arts of which the long repression of 
her nature made her capable to win the 
heart of the girl, who, she saw with sus- 
picious intuition, beheld in her one who 
had wronged her, and was, even now, with- 
holding her birthright. Dona Isabel would 
give rich gifts, but never a caress; perhaps 
Chinita would have spurned the last as 
lightly as she received the first. Ruiz, ad- 
‘mitted to a certain intimacy by the neces- 
sities of the time, was impressed by the 
entire absence of any sense of obligation 
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with which the young girl took her place 
with Dona Isabel, as if she had never 
known one more humble, while there was 
something in the cold and stately manner 
of Dona Isabel which. seemed to shrink 
before the imperious force of character of 
her young companion. » 

It was at their first halt that Dona Isabel 
had, with unexpected hospitality, sent to 
share their midday meal; 


invite Ruiz to 


and, evidently with some effort, at the same 
time bade the servant extend the invitation 
to the young American. Ruiz presented 
with due acknowledgements, but 


He and 


his servant Pepe had disappeared from. the 


himself 
Ashley was nowhere to be found. 
ranks. No one remembered having seen 
them since they ascended the face of the 
hill of. e/ cementerto; doubtless, it was sur- 
mised, the young man had wearied, and 
and had unceremoniously returned to Tres 
Hermanos. 

Dona Isabel’s face clouded. Upon the 
next day she had hoped to part company 
with her unwelcome guest forever ; and now 


part of her purpose in leaving the haci- 
enda was already frustrated. Ruiz was 
scarcely less disquieted;a glance at Chinita’s 
triumphant countenance confirmed his ap- 
prehensions. Pepé, at least, had not returned 
to the hacienda. He had had it in his mind 
to have the servant strictly watched. It had 
not occurred to him that upon the first day 
he would attempt to evade him, and fulfill 
Chinita’s wild project of summoning Ramirez. 
He inwardly cursed his own folly, and the 
duplicity of Ashley, whom he had not fora 
moment supposed in sympathy with the plot. 
They had even laughed at it together as the 
Now 
to his apprehensions was added a burning 
For Chinita’s sake the American 


foolish dream of an imaginative girl. 


jealousy. 
had doubtless made her cause his own; with 
such an ally it was not impossible that he 
might see himself confronted by the man, 
who, he knew well, never forgave a slight, 


never left unrevenged an injury. 
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The manner of Ruiz was so grave .nd ab- 
stracted that day, that Dona Isabel was in- 
clined to credit him with far more depth and 
earnestness than, asthe reputed suitor of Car- 
lota, or the airy and flippant recreant follow- 
er of the notorious Ramirez, she had attri- 
buted to him. = Ruiz had the art of involun- 
tarily suiting his demeanor and conversation 
to those in whose company he was thrown, 
there was no conscious hypocrisy in this, 
for the desire to please was natural to him, 
and often served him in good stead in the 
absence of genuine feeling, and even under 
the sting of wounded self love held him si- 
lent, and masked his resentment. Many a 
time in his life long intercourse with Ramirez 
had he chafed under. his haughty patronage 
and made no sign; and it was only. when 
he found himself thwarted in what was for 
the moment his strongest passion, that he 
began to question the designs of the chieftain 
to whom he owed all the fortune which birth 
or talents combine to make possible to other 
men. 

He was the son of Reyes, a lifelong fol- 
lower of Ramirez, for whom the chieftain 
had been sponsor, and towards whom he 
had with minute conscientiousness directed 
every worldly advantage which his means 
and position rendered possible. To Ram- 
irez, Ruiz—who was known by the name of 
his mother (a not uncommon custom where 
her family renders the cognomen more hon- 
orable than that of the father) owed the 
chance which had made hima soldier of for- 
tune instead of a laborer in the village where 
his brothers and sisters plodded and _ toiled, 
in absolute ignorance of the father who had 
forsaken them. 

His knowledge of this strengthened his 
resolution to ignore the past, and suffer no 
ill-timed revelations to interfere with his de- 
termination to win at one step love and for- 
tune by gaining the hand of the protegee of 
Dona Isabel—a purpose he was. certain 
Ramirez would oppose, for in a moment of 
confidence the General had intimated that 
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it was to a daughter of his own, in accord- 
ance with a promise made long years be- 
fore to his father, that the young man was 
to be united; that for this destiny his future 
had been shaped, his fortunes moulded. 


At any previous tume the ambition of 


Ruiz would have been tully satisfied; his 
whole desire would have been to meet this 
promised bride, and by marriage 
strengthen the interest which the caprice or 
affection of Ramirez alone caused to be 
him, and which, though 
tyrannous, was ap- 


centered upon 
often burdensome and 
parently the young man’s sole passport to 
success. Even when In pique and halt tim- 
orous defiance he took advantage of his sep- 
aration from Ramirez to follow Carlota to 
Tres Hermanos, it was with no fixed resolu- 
His short-lived 
passion and his independence and anger 
would have died together had, not his love 
for Chinita and the unexpected opportunities 


tion to tempt fortune alone. 


thrust upon him opened before him a_pros- 


pect of advancement and triumph far above 
his wildest dreams, and completed his treason 
to his early patron, without teaching him 
the lesson of truth either. to. the new cause 
or to the mistress to which he was sworn. 

In the eyes of Dona Isabel he was the 
hireling whose faith was purchased for Gon- 
zales, in those of Chinita, still the devoted 
follower of Ramirez, in his own-—well, time 
and circumstance would decide. 

Like thousands of others who took part 
in the strife that rent and decimated Mexi- 
co, Ruiz had but little conception of the 
points at issue. He had simply followed 
the lead of the popular chieftain to whom 
circumstances had attached him. He had 
learned by observation that wealth flowed 
from the coffers of the-clergy into the hands 
of Ramirez, who scattered.it lavishly to all 
about him—dissipating the greater part in 
luxurious living in cities, and the mainten- 
ance of hordes of followers in towns and 
canons of the mountains; and with ready 
superstition returning much to the source 
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whence it came, for never a follower of his 
kept child unchristened or burial mass un- 
said for want of means to purchase the ser- 
vices of a priest. : 

Ramirez had appeared to his young imag- 


-ination absolute and ubiquitous; there were 
‘few daring deeds done, that he had not 


shared in them; scarce a town seized and 
its merchants arrested until the forced loans 
demanded from them were paid, scarce a 
conducta stopped, scarce a pronunctamtento 
with its excitement, and rapid exchange of 
power and property effected, that he took 
He had been found wherever 
He had taken a 


no part in. 
fighting or plunder were. 
ble 

the city of Mexico, where the names of Zu- 


ody part in the vepu/sé of the Liberals at 


loaga the president, and of Miramon alike 
were made infamous; he had shared in the 
futile attacks upon Vera Cruz, where Juarez 
at the head of the Provisional Government, 
maintained with stubborn tenacity, with a 
handful of followers, the most important 
stronghold upon the seaboard, promulgating 
those unprecedented resolutions de- 
crees, Which revealed to the minds of the 
people that of which they had never hither- 
to dreamed—namely the separation of the 
church and. state, the suppression of the 
monasteries, which like vampires had for 
generations drained the resources and ab- 
sorbed the intellect of the people, and the 
secularization of those immense. treasures 
which, donated by the faithful to feed the 
hungry. and the sick, train the orphans, 
maintain the glory and worship of God, had 
become the means of oppression and _ blood- 


shed, and were the thews and sinews of the 


civil war, in which the clergy strove to 
maintain the abuses of the past, and forge 
fresh chains for the future. 

In a country where the dogmas. of Cath- 
olicism were as the oracles of God, where 
every bound, either by the 
truths or the superstitions of khome, or in 


heart. was 


most cases by both inseparably, the magni- 
tude of the task assumed by the astute and 
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resolute Juarez was almost beyond the com- 
prehension of those bred in the lands which 
have never groaned beneath the yoke of 
ecclesiastical tyranny. Any premature act, 
any unguarded word, might become the 


‘cause of offense; and yet it was no time for 


hesitation or timorous questioning. 

Juarez knew the time, and the temper of 
his countrymen, and environed though he 
was, virtually imprisoned in one small town 
upon the seashore, his influence reached to 
the most remote districts of the interior;. 
and although the armies of the clergy swept 
the country from sea to sea, in obscure fast- 
nesses rose daring bands in tens and twen- 
ties and hundreds, and promulgating the 
new promises of liberty he sent forth, main- 
tained them with a tenacity of purpose that 
made defeat impossible. Worsted in one 
quarter, they arose in another, employing 
with unscrupulous daring every means that 
cunning or audacity could bring within their 
power, claiming the excuse of necessity for 
those acts of rapine and cruelty in the satis- 
faction of personal enmities, the warfare 
upon the women and children, and the 
thousand barbarous deeds, which make the 
history of that time a continual record of 
horrors. Had example been necessary, they 
would have found it in the career or the op- 
posing forces; but in truth it was a time 
when the worst passions of men seemed to 
walk~hand in hand with the noblest, when 
patriot and plunderer, soldier and bandit, 
became inextricably confused, so that per- 
haps to.none other so completely as to him- 
self became the average actor in that bloody 
baffling and 


drama_ so unsatisfying an 
enigma. 

Such was the mental condition of Ruiz, 
though it did not occur to him to define it. 
Attached to the clerical party by long associa- 
tion, and by the uninterrupted prosperity 
which he had shared with Ramirez, who 
since separating himself from Gonzales had 
followed an independent career, in which 
he had found the highest bidders for his 
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services among the crafty leaders of the old 
régime, (who to their rich gifts—added the 
indulgences of the Church, to which no soul 
however bloodstained conscienceless 
could remain indifferent;) when Ruiz de- 
clared himself to Don Rafaela convert to the 
liberal cause, it was but as a precautionary 
measure recommended by Dona Rita; and 
it was only when he saw in Doha Isabel a 
patroness more powerful than the one he 
abandoned, added to resolution to 
make himself independent of the man who 
had hitherto controlled as well as defended 
him, that he in reality inclined to the fac- 
tion which day by day seemed gathering 
strength, and likely to become the domin- 
ant power. 

But though his political views thus shaped 
themselves to meet Dona Isabel’s, Ruiz 
was no more faithful to her purposes than 
to those of Chinita. ‘To abandon Gonzales 
to his fate at KE] Toro—for he did not doubt 
that Ramirez would return with overwhelm- 


ing numbers to the destruction of its insuf- 


ficient garrison—and at the same time to 
win the confidence of Dona Isabel, and that 
of the troops under his command, thereafter 
seizing the first opportunity of having him- 
self proclaimed their permanent leader, and 
marching to join Juarez, whose cause was 
becoming strengthened day by day by fresh 
accessions from the interior, became his 
dream. ‘Thus he hoped to blind Chinita 
by an apparent inability, rather than disin- 
clination, to further her designs, mislead 
Dofia Isabel, and to secure for himself a 
position which should render it not absurd 
or incredible that he should aspire to the 
hand of a protogce of the Garcias, and to 
the dower, which he shrewdly suspected he 
might of right demand. 

All these plans were not. perfected in a 
day, and the defection of Ashley Ward and 
his servant, seriously interfered in his cal- 
culations; but he allowed no trace of un- 
easiness tO appear in those intervals, 
when he found an opportunity to exchange 
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a few. words with the impatient Chinita. 

Unconsciously also, Dofia Isabel herself 
aided to establish a bond of confidence be- 
tween them. When the long irregular col- 
umn, with banners flying, driving before it 
the lowing cattle, whose numbers grew less 
after each night’s slaughter, and followed by 
the motley line of women and children with 
the rude equipage of the camp, would be 


fairly in motion, after the confusion of the 


early start, Ruiz would rein his prancing 
steed at the side of the carriage and defer- 
ently place himself at the orders of the 
ladies. On these occasions his manner was 
one of perfect respect to both, of entire con- 
currence in the dictatesand desires of Dofia 
Isabel, and of half indifferent, half amused 
rejection of the immature and inconsequent 
conjectures and opinions of the girl, for whose 
beauty he exhibited a timid but irresistable 
recognition, which flattered, while it dis- 
armed the suspicious mind of Dojna Isabel. 
She believed him, still the ardent admirer of 
Carlota—a thing which, she reflected, was 
under the circumstances most fortunate. 

In the freshness and animation of those 
morning hours, conversation became natural 
and easy, and the events and names which 
were upon every tongue furnished food 
for abundant reminiscence and comment. 
Dona Isabel was eloquent in praise of Gon- 
zales, who to his success at El Toro had 
added others in the neighborhood, which, 
together with the occupation of G ; 
had made the entire district the undisputed 
territory of Liberalism. Ruiz assented to 
her enthusiasm with an ardor which seemed 
but natural in a youth who, having separated 
himself from one powerful patron, should 
desire to place himself beneath the protection 
of another; and a comparison of the two, 
which should explain his defection from the 
first, followed in natural course, and with 
carefully chosen words, whose meaning held 
a subtle relation to the thoughts and _ prede- 
lictions of hls two auditors, he spoke of the 
intrepid, and unscrupulous Ramirez. 
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More than once Dojia Isabel, in the midst 
of his talk, sank back in the carriage lost in 
deep and painful thought, as the wild and 
terrible deeds in which the man_had figured 
recalledto her mind the horrors of her youth. 
Deeds such as these might have been plan- 
ned and executed by the boy, who had once 
been the pride, as he was afterwards the bane 
of her life, had he lived ; but he was dead. 
Yes ! thank God, though her heart had bled 
inwardly for long years! he had made no sign 
since the tale of his end came-—he was dead! 

While she was thus lost in thought, Chinita 
listened with glowing cheek and eyes. Ruiz 
knew of the meeting with Ramirez to which 
she looked back with such peculiar and un- 
Wearying fascination, and. discerning in her 
admiration of his former leader an unfailing 
means of rousing in her a personal attraction 
which in her passionate nature might become 
an absorbing love, he carefully refrained from 
giving her any hint of his real sentiments 
towards him, and spared no. covert word, no 
mute eloquence of his dark and- expressive 


eyes, to increase an enthusiasm which had al- 


ready led her into such strange defiance of 


the plans of Dona Isabel... ‘To reinstate her 
hero in-the power from. which he had fallen 
—became her dream, the aspiration of her 
soul. 


On the 
chanced that. they entered a village, where 


fifth night of their journey,. it 


Isabel and 
to tind a shelter, which after the restricted 
and insufficient accomodation. of tents, 
seemed absolutely luxurious, primitive and 
rude though it was... Dona Isabel wearied 
with travel, and depressed with anxiety at 
the unaccountable delay of Gonzales, who 
she had supposed would have hastened to 


take command of the troops which her energy 


and bounty had provided, had carly retired. 


to the room assigned her. Chinita had re- 
luctantly accompanied her, for a fandangu 
was in» progress in the great kitchen, the 
charcoal évaseros flaming red against the dark 


walls of yellow washed adobe, and shining 
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her servants were enabled 


upon the bronzed faces of a group of swarthy 
men who strummed upon stringed instru- 
ments of various shapes and sizes; while 
another group of mingled men and women 
went through the rhythmic motions of the 
dance, with which the young girl, gazing 
from her cell-like retreat across the court 
had long been so familiar. 

She had never danced since the night that 
she had fled from the wedding fiesta into 
She had 


thought of the scene and its pleasures only 


the waiting arms of Dona Isabel. 


with anger and disgust; and’ yet as she 
looked into the red glare and watched the 
swaying figures, she longed to rush in and 
throw herself amongst them. ‘To her, as 
to Dona Isabel, the time of suspense was 
growing unbearably long; she was mad for 
action. Unreasonably, she felt that there 
among their caste she might find Pedro—- 
Pepe—some one who would do her bidding, 
who would not dare put her off as Ruiz was 
doing with tantalizing promises. 

She knew that instead. of following the 
most direct paths, as Dona Isabel had com- 
manded, the route on various pretexts had 


_-been changed—she supposed to make com- 


She 
had no reason to ‘doubt the good faith of 


munication with Ramirez possible. 


Ruiz, yet she was impatient and miserable. 
A straggler upon the road had given them 
the news that Ramirez had been seen upon 
the hills with a forlorn and ill-armed troop, 
which bore evidence of the ill fortune, which 
the. defeat at. El 


She had conceived a violent and unreason- 


Toro had inaugurated. 
able antagonism to Gonzales, who from his 
whilom associate, had become the success- 
ful opponent and rival of the man whom by 
childish gift of an amulet she had fancied 
herself endowing with invincible good for- 
Even as she grew. older, her faith in 
had 


been the creation of a wizard and had been 


tune. 
the magic powers of a charm) which 
blessed by Holy Church, scarcely grew less; 
and the remembrance of it undoubtedly 


strengthened: the fealty: so strangely sworn, 


\ 
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Besides, a purpose had arisen in her mind 
of appealing to him to establish her position 
in the house of Garcia by wresting from 
Dota Isabel an acknowledgment, which 
would give her her rights and a certain status 
(though clouded it might be) where now 
she was but the recipient of favors—the 
peasant born, raised to a_ dignity—which 
was a mere seoff and jest to the ready wit 
ofthe sarcastic and epigrammatic ranchcros. 
Chinita knew them well. Were not. their 
gifts and prejudices her own ? 

She glanced from the barred window where 
she stood back through the gloom of the 
apartment to the bed where Dona Isabel 
was lying—already asleep. The yellow light 
of a candle just touched her pale face; it 
was contracted with that habitual expression 
of pain which the darkness of night permitted 
to the proud and suffering woman, but which 
in the day, or under the eye of even the most 
unobservant, she banished resolutely, though 
its shadow rested ever, uncomprehended, 
unpitied. 

There was something in the lassitude of 
the figure, the hopeless grief upon the coun- 
tenance, which for the first time suggested 
to Chinita the possibility that 
deeper than that pride of birth, which was 
in herself as great in degree, though neither 


emotions 


as pure in principle nor bounded by the 
conventionalities of caste, had actuated the 
deeds, and embittered the life of her who 
to the eye had been. so absolute, so unas- 
sailable. With a feeling of awe Chinita 
took a step towards her, whena sound drew 
her glance to the court. Into the motley 
throng of lounging soldiers a7vteros, 
with their mules feeding and stamping around 
them, two belated travelers forced their way, 
It was the voice of one of them that had 
startled her, and claimed instantly all her 
thoughts, setting her heart beating stuilingly 
as she sprang to the lattice, and pressed her 
face eagerly against the iron bars. 

The red light from the kitchen was aug- 
mented by the flame of a smoking torch, as 
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a servant came forward to take the horse of 
the foremost rider.. When he leaped lightly 
from his saddle, pushing back his broad hat, 
she recognized the American, while a wo- 
man ran across the court and clasped the 
arm of the other as he alighted—it was 
Caterina, the wife of Gabriel. | 

‘*Hist! hist!’ said the man in a low voice, 
no crying nor screaming. The Senor and 
I.am here on business that would please 
your captain but little. By good fortune 
he is camped to-night at the outskirts of the 
village, and dare not leave his post. Tell 
me, Caterina—and not a word to Gabriel 
when thou seest him-—where is Chinita 

Before Chinita could gather her wits to 
reply, a hand was thrust through the bars 
almost at his shoulder. It was Ashley who 
first saw it; he took it for an instant in his 
own, and bent ‘over it... “must: speak 
with you,” he said, ‘‘ join me in the corri- 
dor as soon as the house is quiet. I have 
much to say.”’ 

It was not the voice of a lover that spoke, 
but it thrilled her as that of a prophet. 
‘Speak low,” she answered, breathlessly, 
Dona Isabel sleeps close by; but I will 
escape—yes, I will.come to you... Is: not, 
Caterina with you? She must take my 
place here. The door is locked; the key 
is in the. hand of Dona Isabel; but I will 
have it.. “Trust the Senora sleeps 
heavily.” 


The girl’s face glowed with excitement; 


me; 


she was ready tor any adventure, the more 
daring, the more Ashley Ward 
looked at her with a strange pride and ad- 


welcome. 


miration—this was a nature that no shame 
could crush, no outward fate dismay! 

She, standing at the grating, feeling an 
almost unrestrainable desire to burst into 
wild laughter and tears, was utterly silent, 
waiting the hour when, the revelry over, 
Ashley 


The 


sleep would fall upon the house. 
drew into the shade of the corridor. 


_ meson was but a caravansary—there was 


none to notice who came or went. In the 
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laughing, chattering crowd, he was. virtu- 
ally alone.. The thoughts that came to. him 
as the fires faded, the noisy revelers strolled 
one by one to their sleeping-places, and the 
pale light of the stars shining down upon 
that strange scene, showed Pepe wrapped in 
his blanket, standing sentinel at his side, 
were indescribable. phantasmagoria 
seemed to glide before him, in which Mary, 
his cousin, the commonplaces, scenes and 
associates of his youth, Ramirez, Chata, all 
the strange actors. in this drama, In new and 
ill-comprehended scenes, passed by; and in 
the midst the door of a chamber cautiously 
opened, and the girl of the siren face, which 
the very voice of fate had seemed to’ bid him 
seek in this far land, stepped eagerly and 
lightly forth to meet him. 


ANXIV. 


In an angle of the corridor, where from 
sunrise to sunset a2 woman usually sat, sell- 
ing cigarettes and small glasses of cAza to 
the passers by, stood a low éanguito, which 
was in fact only a superfluous adobe jutting 
out from the massive wall. Ashley withdrew 
his foot. from. the rude stool, and. greeted 
Chinita ceremoniously, and yet with an air 
of protecting authority, inviting her by a 
gesture to be seated, saying, ‘*So you will 
be less likely to be seen. by any chance 
comer. But from-necessity, [ would not-have 
asked you to speak to me. here.” 


She looked at him with a little Quiver of 


laughter. rippling her mouth, though her 
eyes Were anxious. Evidently she was trou- 
bled with no sense of impropriety, and. the 
thought of having eluded Dona [sabe] divert- 
ed her. Instead of obeying Ashley’s invita- 
tion, she darted to: Pepé’s side, catching a 
fold of his. /vazada in her hand, and draw- 
ing it from his half-covered tace. 


breathlessly. 


Pepito, is it thou?” she -cried 
“What news dost thou bring 


me? ~Hast thou then seen my fadvino, and 
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what does he say of the Senor General ? does 
he not think the plan a good one ?” 

Pepé shuffled uneasily to regain possess- 
ion of the /rasada, answering pettishly and 
ina stifled voice, ‘‘Is the servant. to talk 
when the master stands by with the words 
Anda, 
than that, when Florencia used to pull your 


ready ? Chinita, you knew better 


ears for afrevida.” 
The girl pouted, turning to Ashley with a 
lowering. face. 


what had been to her a matter of simple 


She felt instinctively that 


expediency, a means of securing the fortunes 
of a. man, who was in her imagination all 
that was noble and great, might have a 
meaner aspect to this stranger, who would 
perhaps think she had meant harm to Dota 
Isabel. Why had Pepé dragged him into 
/mbectle ! Ruiz had said 
nothing but evil would come of it, and here 


the matter at all ? 


he was, standing so straight and silent to be 
questioned-—and looking at her, too, with a 
sort of pity in the curious gaze. he turned 
She felt 


room 


upon her. half inclined to turn 
back to the 


but she said somewhat mockingly. 


whence she had come; 

“Tt is you, Senor, who must speak, though 
it was the servant I sent on my errand; but 
perhaps you have» seen Pedro and_ asked 
him my questions 

‘You had better sit down, Chinita,” an- 
swered .\shley severely. ‘*1 should not be 
here tonight, 1f1t were not to tell you things 
hard for you to hsten to ; and only to learn 
of matters of life or death should you have 
consented to -come. -Heavens! what a 
strange perversity of fate that you of all 
others should be anxious for the welfare, in- 
fatuated with the character of —Ramirez !” 

He spoke the name. as though it were a 
curse, and the ready flame leaped into Chin- 
ita’s eyes and cheek. 

‘Ah, then,” she said, in alow but in- 


tense and penetrating tone, ‘* You have 


come to tell me, like the others, that he is 


He is 


a brigand, and a wretch ! It is false. 
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too brave, too daring, too noble, for such 
cowardly spirits as yours to understand ! 
Pepé, thou wert a craven.  7onto, it was 
Pedro I bade thee go to, not this pale 
American, who has lost all his blood through 
a single wound !”’ 

Ashley smiled faintly, vexed to find him- 
self stung by a girl’s unreasoning passion, 
but interposed quietly,. ‘‘We lose time, 
Sefiorita, which is prudent neither for you 
nor forme. I beg you will listen to what I 
have to say. 
that this is no hour to talk of my courage or 
the lack of it.” 

He had stepped between her and Pepe, 
to whom with a strange perversity she turn- 
ed, as if to show. her disdain for the foreign- 


You will agree with me then 


er, whose every word: had a tone of re- 


proach. A mere suggestion that the pro- 
prieties which Dona Feliz and Dona Isabel 
had attempted to graft. upon the rude stalk 
of her untrained, unguarded childhood, 
had some other meaning than an elder’s 
caprices, touched her mind—a young man 
could know nothing of woman’s freaks and 
prejudices; she felt the hot blood rising to 
her cheek as she encountered his quiet 
gaze. All at once the fate and corridor 
seemed to become wonderfully dark and 
still. A little shudder ran through her 
frame; she drew back from the American 
and sat down where he had directed her, 
drawing her reboso close around her. 

‘*«Senor,” she said quite humbly, ‘*I am 
listening.” 

He did not speak at once, though Pepé 
seemed to urge him to do so by a motion of 
the head, which betokened readiness. to 
confirm his speech; and when he began, it 
was at a point entirely unexpected by either 
listener. 

‘¢ Senorita,” he said, ‘‘Is it not true that 
when you think of an American, you have 
in your mind a pale-faced, mysterious, un- 
youth, gliding spectre-like about 


resisting 
the hacienda walis, tempting by a love song 


the bloody steel of some dark and daring 
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desperado? In a word is it not the vision 
—distorted, insufficient,, faint—of my mur- 
dered cousin, John Ashley, that comes be- 
fore you ?-” 

The young girl started. Yes? 
she said hurriedly, not knowing what she 
said. - .** At.least, once. thought like. that 
—JI had not seen ab American then —I did 


not know 
‘¢’And the first American you have known 
has had the. benefit of the preconception,” 
interrupted Ashley grimly. ‘* Well, it is 
something to know the secret of a con- 
temptuous indifference which has. always 
been so frankly expressed.” ‘This comment 
was in English, and though she watched the 
motion of his lips, their silence could not 
have given her better opportunity to recover 
her confused and startled thoughts. 
‘¢Thenit is true,” she said.. You are of 
the family of the poor American, who was 
killed like'a rabbit by a hawk—why! they 
say that he could not have even clapped 
his hand. on his belt, though a man. from 
very instinct would draw a= knife on his 
enemy, even in his last gasp. Is it not so, 
Pepito? I used to tell Chata that, when 
she would shed her soft tears of pity for 
him. Well! I could not cry, but I have 
watched the mesquite tree for the coming 
of his ghost a thousand times—yet I never 
saw it; and it was I who found his grave.” 
‘¢ And it was you who bade Pepe show it 
‘fand perhaps 
She 


nodded, looking up at him vaguely and 


me,’ Interrupted. Ashley; 


not asa mere jest, as he thought.” 


keenly. ** Youthought perhaps Thad come 
these many miles from my own country to 


that 
it had presented itself 


find .it?”’. he added. Was 
scarcely so; 
to me as possible that the obscure grave of 
a murdered foreigner should be remembered 
still 


above It. 


and that his name should be -found 


No, I came for proofs of his life, 
not of his death. It was not even to trace 
his murderer or to avenge him that I came.” 

She Why then 


looked incredulous. 
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should you come?” she asked. ‘‘ Had 


you a vow? If I had known and loved the 


dead man, it would have been to kill the. 


man who struck him in secret that I would 
have come. But it is as the Captain Ruiz 
says: the blood of an American runs so 


slowly, it cools his heart, while ours isa - 


burning torrent, that causes the soul to leap 
and the hand to smite at a word.” 

Ashley realized that impatient contempt 
of him was struggling with a feeling to which, 
with sudden apprehension of its importance, 
she dared not give utterance; or perhaps 
the idea that had long been shaping itself 
was for the moment obscured, but yet in 
the darkness and confusion was growing to 
an overwhelming certainty in hermind. She 
had risen to her feet, but suddenly she sat 
down, covering her face with a hand which, 
Ashley saw in the dim light, shook with 
suppressed excitement. Her attitude was 
that of a listener; and in a low voice he 
told her of his boyhood, of the days when 
he had come in from school and stood at 
the shoulder of his grown cousin, the young 
man with the silky shadow just darkening his 
upper lip, and with the clear, frank eyes of 
a boy, who looked so eagerly forward into 
the active life of manhood, restive under 
the restraints and cautions that hampered 
him, until, at last, he broke away, and was 
no more seen, nor scarcely heard of, until 
the news of his early and violent death 
came to.cast an unending gloom over the 
household, which before had been captious, 
foreboding, but ever loving, ever secretly 
proud of the bold, irrepressible spirit it could 
not chain to its standard of decorum, or 
tame to walk in the narrow path of unevent- 
ful and passionless existence. The years of 
his own youth he passed _lightly by; there 
was nothing in them for comment until he 
came to the time of his aunt’s death, his in- 
heritance of the fortune that should have 
been John Ashley’s, the reading of those 
few letters which had given to Mary Ashley 
such strange dreams, and which in the re- 
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reading had filled his mind with thoughts of 
the same possibilities that racked her own. 
He spoke of them briefly in a single sen- 
tence: ‘*‘We found by his letters that he 
believed himself married; it was to find the 
woman he had loved, or any trace of her, 
that I came.” 

Chinita sat so still one 
doubted if she heard; but that very still- 
ness convinced Ashley that she listened 
with an absorbing interest, too great for 
questioning. She could but wait breath- 
lessly for what was to come. 

‘« After long and vexatious wanderings I was 
taken wounded to Tres Hermanos,” contin- 
ued the young man. ‘‘There, when my hope 
was almost exhausted, | heard the name 
that had been in my mind so long—heard it 
only to make inquiries which ended in confu- 
sion, and threatened to involve me in end- 
less complications; so at last I was glad to 
suffer myself to be convinced that my con- 
jectures were the mere vagaries of an over- 
burdened fancy, a too scrupulous conscience, 
and to turn my face homeward, determined 
that thereafter I should live my life, and 
take in peace the goods fortune sent me. 
In such a mind, I rode with the troop across 
the plain, and up the desolate hillside, 
along which the scattered graves of the 
poor lay, the mounds noticeable 
among the rocks and cacti. 
bered your jesting command; it would give 
him an opportunity to withdraw from the 
troops unheeded. He invited me to go 
with him to see something that would inter- 
When I saw the grave, my heart 


might have 


scarce 
Pepé remem- 


est me. 
began to beat; when I read the name upon 
the fallen cross, the blood rushed into my 
eyes and suffocated me; every drop in my 
heart. accused me! There lay my cousin 
murdered, and in looking for a_ possible 
claimant to his name, I had forgotten him! 
Thad forgotten that his death was still un- 
atoned for, the murderer undiscovered—un- 
sought— unpunished.” 

Chinita dropped her hand from her face 


il 
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and looked up, her eyes glowing, her lips 
apart, her bosom rising and talling with the 
quick breath that came and went. Here 
were words she could understand; here was 
a spirit that touched her own. 

Andthen? then? then?” she muttered; 


and Pepé leaned out from the wall, like a 


gaunt shadow, to hear the narration, as if 


every word was too significant to allow a sin- 
gle one to escape him. ‘* Then?’ 
Fesumed Ashley, seemed 
chained to the spot... I could not tear my- 
self away, though reason told me that 
to stay there was useless~—to hasten forward 
and demand the truth from those I 


hitherto shrunk from offending, the only 


had 


course open to me. Reason as IT would, 
I could not force myself to leave the spot. 
After a time, yielding to necessity and to 
my command, Pepe left me. I was alone 
for hours, with the dead. My mind was 
full of him; I | looked 


into the eyes, which death. had closed for 


heard his voice; 
so many unregarded years. [I saw before me 
that face, which I had so long torgotten— 
but my faney pictured him never as in life, 
gay, happy, resolute; but pale, bloody, 
corpse-like, stretching out dead hands to me 
and speaking with the soundless voice of 
those we dream. of... Who remembers. the 
tone of a voice, silent forever ? Yel it echoes 
in our heart; it awakens our joys, our gricfs, 
our fears; it is more powerful, more terri- 
ble, than any living voice... And so upon that 
day was the voice of the dead John Ashley 
tome. As I listened to it, swore never-to 
leave Mexico until the mystery of his death, 
-aswvell as that of his life, was’open to me; 
until [ had called to account the villain who 
had cut him off so secretly, so vilely. 
‘While I was full of the thought, 


ght, and the 
1 to. stretch 


whole world around me seeme¢ 
on every side silent, void, waiting for me to 
choose whither I would go, in what direc- 
tion I would set. out: to seek the nameless 
object of the new absorbing passion, which 
more essential to my 


more. vital. 


seemed 
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being than the air I breathed, I felt a pres- 


ence nearme. [looked up—a man was lean- 


ing over the wall. I instantly conjectured 
he was not the mere peasant his dress in- 
dicated. sense of mysterious connection 
between his life and mine seized upon me ; 
It strengthened as he crossed the wall and 
strode towards me across the sunken graves. 
He came as though under a spell ; I looked 
upon him as though under the fascination of 
a serpent-like gaze; I recoiled, yct for worlds 
I would not have turned from him. His 
eyes fell upon the cross, the expression of 
his face, the words that sprang from his lips 
—vague though they were—sped to my brain 
with an electric thrill. I knew the man be- 
fore me was John Ashley’s murderer.” 
Chinita had risen. She stretched out her 
hand-and touched the hilt of the knife in 
It was. the action of a mo- 


Ashley’s belt. 


ment, yet it was a question that the «quick 


beating of her heart, and the panting breath 
made at the instant impossible from her lps. 
Ashley answered it bya brief account of the 
combat and its interruption ; 

As he ended she drew a deep breath of 
It did not occur to him that it could 
It flattered 


and pleased him, as having in it something 


relief. 
be for any other than himself. 
of the tender, unreasoning fears of gentle 
womanhood. The readiness with which she 
had comprehended his passion for revenge, 
while itsjustified him, had set her in’a harsh 
and cruel aspect, which had made her lithe, 
dark--beauty forbidding, unrelenting, tiger- 
like. This strange young creature,he thought, 
at once so foreign to him, and vet so near 
to him concealed after all, under the surface 
of incomprehensible moods and half barbaric 
customs, those attributes of gentleness, those 
instincts of justness, which amidst the per- 
plexing differences of national manners, and 
standards of zood and evil, may be distin- 
guished and understood by every mind. At 


moment Ashley felt her to be less an 


alien than he had ever been able betore to 


consider her. She was not only beautiful, 
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bewitching, but in part, at least, compre- 
hensible. 

She stood silent for many moments; she 
had not even started when he spoke the 
name, Ramirez. The personality of the 
man of whom he had spoken, had been a 
foregone conclusion in her mifd. 

‘<Tt was the amulet I gave him that saved 
him,” she said simply; and Ashley stared at 
her blankly, not comprehending the mean- 
-ing of her words, but only that the relief she 
had experienced had been rather for the 
aggressor than for him. Had he then been 
mistaken 2? Was she an entire stranger to 
the thought which so permeated his .own 
mind that he had imagined it must be pres- 
ent in hers ? 

‘ Yes, the amulet I gave him must. have 
all the virtues Pedro told me of,” she. said 
musingly. So it was the General Ramirez 
who. killed the American ? 
must have had good cause, yet it angers me. 
Por Dios, it is well Il have time to think 


Dios mio! he 


what cause he must have had 

Cause !” ejaculated: Ashley,. Cause!” 

She nodded her head in an argumenta- 
tive way.. In the dim light, Ashley could 
read the struggle in. her mind—indignation 
at the deed, dismay at its consequences, 
battling with attempted justification of the 
she exclaim- 


perpetrator. Santo .Vino. 


ed at length. ‘*It was the woman who was 
to blames. Why did she torture him? He 
must have loved her, and what was there in 
the American to make her false to Ramirez! 
Strange she should have preferred another 


to him. 
‘¢ For God's Sake say no more!” 
Ashley, with actual horror in his voice.  ‘‘I 


cried 


forgot that this tale has no deeper significance 
to you than any other; that the American 
is to you simply the American, and Rami- 
rez the hero of your own countrymen, by 


whose desperate deeds your imagination Is 


dazzled, and for whom, even in the midst 
of horror, you find excuse, admiration, justi- 
fication. To you he seems but a jealous lover, 
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taking just revenge upon a successful rival!” 

She spoke not a word, but bent her head 
as though his words were an accusation. 
Her face in the dim light was so impassive, 
it was impossible for Ashley to conjecture 
what was passing inher mind. Did she re- 
member that he had said he had come to 
seek a child, and was it possible that the 
mystery of her own birth had not suggested 
to her that she might have an interest in the 
ghastly deed of Ramirez far deeper than 
would make natural or possible the excuse 


had 


learned something of the reticence and self- 
> 


of jealousy in the perpetrator? He 


restraint of these people since he had come 
aniong them; yet was it possible this young 
virl could suspend judgment in such a cause 
until her own relation to it was fully ascer- 
tainéd ? 
ment, so much stronger than the voice of 
Nature ? 
denouncing this man, of whom she had 


Were prejudice, education, senti- 
lid no instinct cry in her heart, 


made a hero? No womanly. pity hover 


over his victim? What a ready apprehen- 


sion she had shown of his own desire for 
vengeance! Was that simply because it was 
the passion. strongest in her own soul, and 
so gave ready excuse even for murder? 
Under the moonlight it seemed to him 
No, she was 
not one to yield her faith lightly. This 
deed, which had filled the mind of Chata 
with dismay and intensified a thousand fold 


her face grew hard as marble. 


the horror in which she held the character 
of the man whom she believed it sin not to 
reverence and love, would in no wise shake 
the faith and admiration of this stronger 
soul, who could condone it with the thought 
that a woman had played him false. 

Stempre, Senor!” she said at length, 
looking up. ‘*If you have no more to tell 
me, I see not why this should turn me 
against the Senor General. For you it 1s 
different—oh, quite different, but for me- 
She paused suddenly, and Ashley saw that 
the hand which hung at her side was clenched 


till the nails marked her flesh. 
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a trifle, 


Yes the deed itself was nothing 
at most-—but in its relation to her, how 
great, how terrible, it might become! 

He was not deceived. He felt that by a 
word he might fan into a resistless flame the 
fire that lay smouldering in that resolute 
heart—a word which would be no surprise 
to her, which would but confirm the convic- 
tion, against which, in loyalty to Ramirez, 
she struggled with even a certain anger 


against the persistent suspicion that made- 


the legendary and unheroic figure of the 
American a mute denouncer, more powerful, 
more persuasive than the living man, who 
had revealed the author of the tragedy, which 
through all her life had been so dark a mys- 
tery. It seemed to Ashley that she held 
her breath to listen to his next words; but he 
could be hard as she was herself to this girl, 
whose heart seemed incapable feeling 
aught but a personal injury; or any passion 
but revenge. 

‘« Senorita,” he said, ‘‘ I went back to the 
hacienda. My horse had fled; there was 
nothing else for me to do, !f I would find 
means to follow this man, who had sudden- 
debtor in all the dues 
My object was to 


ly become 
of outraged kinship. 
obtain money, a horse and guide, and to re- 


my 


gain the troop as quickly as should be pos- 
sible ; to denounce this murderer to. Doha 
Isabel, and reveal the plot, which had ap- 
peared to me so weak, so absolutely absurd, 
but which now assumed an importance com- 
mensurate with my detestation of him whom 
But with further 
If all her 


agents were false—Pedro, Ruiz, as well as 


it was designed to serve. 
thought my resolution changed. 


you— whom I know to be’—Chinita winced 
—‘‘and Pepé should be ‘successful in in- 


ducing Pedro to play into the hands of, 


Ramirez, what power could Dona Isabel 
employ to prevent that change of leader- 
ship, which it was more than probable the 
the troops—indifferent to the cause, eager 
only for action and booty—would accept 
with acclamations ? Clearly, my only course 
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was to proceed to El] Toro, and arouse the 
too confident Gonzales, who in incompre- 
hensible inactivity was awaiting the promised 
succor—incomprehensible if the emissaries 
of Donia Isabel had reached him; for, as I 
knew, not one word in reply had been 
returned. 

‘¢T had much to ask of Dona Isabel Gar- 
cia— questions which had burned upon my 
lips before; but reflection told me I was no 
more ready toask them now than I had been, 
that her pride might be still as obdurate. 
No, there were months before me in which 
by gradual assault I might gain all the know- 
ledge I would in vain endeavor to gain by 
sudden torce. I was confident that, if by no 
stratagem or treason Ramirez should place 
himself at the head of these troops, he 
would be found in the field against them. 
I learned that he hated Gonzales asa _ per- 
sonal, no less than a political, foe. Gon- 
zales then, was the man for me. to. follow. 
In serving Dofia Isabel against the machina- 
tions of those she had so blindly trusted, I 
should serve myself—keep in view the mock- 
ing fiend, whose downfall I had sworn, and | 
perchance satisfy myself in regard to the 
still importunate doubts, which had led to 
my presence amid_ these scenes. 

‘¢] had intended to leave the hacienda 
upon the very night of my return, but on my 
way—wWell, that is nothing to the purpose— 
But the early morn- 
My strength 


strange 


I reached it exhausted. 
ing found.-me in the saddle. 
revived with every step towards El.Toro. 
Once we caught sight of the long line of the 
hacienda troop crossing the open. plain. 
We passed through cafions and _ by- 
ways and were far in advance. More than 
once in the mountains we heard the name of 
Ramirez, and made wide detours of hamlets 
where men were gathering In twosand threes 
and sixes-—ragged, unkempt, unarmed for 
the most part, but full of enthusiasm in 
their leader, and confident of booty and 
glory. Without doubt, the reverse at El 
Toro would not remain unavenged, I real- 


had 
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ized the power of Ramirez’s name—the very 
echo seemed to be as eloquent as the living 
voice of most men, chieftains and leaders 
though they might be.” 

Chinita’s eyes glistened; she raised her- 
self with a proud gesture, as if the involun- 
tary tribute to his genius was a_ personal 
commendation. 

‘*Though we avoided the villages,” con- 
tinued Ashley, ‘‘I did not hesitate to ques- 
tion the few passengers: we met upon the 
roads. ‘These were chiefly wandering traders, 
stooping under their burdens of clay-ware 
or charcoal, adherents of no particular party, 
and reticent or the opposite, as their natural 
impulses or the supposed necessities of the 
time prompted. ‘These I pled in vain for 
news. of- Pedro, PRE, or. even the noted 
Ramirez himself. Ea@¥ and every one seemed 
to have passed, andsleft not even-a mem- 
ory behind; for from these very ranchos 
and hamlets I knew Isabel’s troops 
had been drawn, and here the followers of 
Ramirez were daily drawing more—forcing 
those they could not persuade, laughing. at 
the protestations of the women, and feeding 
the adventurous ardor of the men with tales 
of daring exploits and promises of plunder. 
All this we. heard, and knew the whole 
country was ina ferment, yet passed through 
it undetected, on our own part unable to 
catch a glimpse or hear a word of the covert 
from which Ramirez directed and inspired 
the movement. Traveling rapidly, we en- 
tered upon. the third: day a deep. gorge, 
which cut the foothills of the very moun- 
tain that overshadowed the towers of. the 
convent town towards which I was journey- 
ing. Still.a painful stretch of twelve hours, 
of an almost pathless labyrinth of. rock and 
sand, I was. told, lay before us; and. early 
in. the evening I ordered a halt, intending 


to set forth before the day broke. One of” 


my servants spoke of a spring which he 
knew of, and though the season was. so dry 


that we had little hope of discovering it,: we 


decided to push on, although at every step 
the horses seemed to protest against the ef- 
fort; for they had been ridden mercilessly, 
without™xhange and almost without food 
or rest.2 As we neared the spot where we 
hoped te ind water, the aspect of the coun- 
try seemed to grow even more forbidding. 

‘©« The dry season has swallowed it,’ said 
the servant dejectedly, after a careful survey 
of. the locality. ‘There is nothing here 
but sand—a dry welcome for our thirsty 
beasts’; and at a signal from me, he threw 
himself from the saddle, and tethering his 
panting horse, clambered up the gorge to 
gather a handful of dry Awzsatche to light a 
fire. Meanwhile, his fellow busied himself 
in unpacking the few. articles we had 
brought, and I threw myself on the ground 
against a rock, feeling myself more secure 
in that wild and secluded pass than I had 
done since I left the hacienda. 

‘<The place was very still. Although it 
was yet daylight in the world without, the 
whole gorge was in shadow. ‘The crackling 
of the herbage under the horses’ feet, a low 
word occasionally spoken by the men, was 
all that broke the stillness. I suppose from 
thought I was gradually falling into slumber, 
when the sound of horses galloping, of men 


laughing and shouting, broke upon the air. 


started to my feet and seized my arms, 


calling for the men; but they had disap- 
peared; the three horses were rearing and 
plunging. 1 caught and succeeded in 
mounting my own, but as the cavalcade 
drew near, I realized that they were so nu- 
merous. and in such mad humor that it 
would be worse than folly for me to approach 
them. One of my men had recovered from 
his panic, and stole up to me with blanched 
face and wide staring eyes. I pointed to 
the horses, and with wonderful dexterity he 


~bounded into the saddle of one, and caught 


the bridle of the other. In as little time as 
it takes me to tell it, we gained the shelter 
of the rock. Calmed by a few low words, 


\ 
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the horses stood motionless, and from our 
covert we saw the company of lawless sol- 
diery go by. 

‘¢ Ramirez wasat their head; and by a cord 
at his bridle rein was tied a man, who vain- 
ly strove to keep pace with the 
his horse. At almost every step he fell, and 
was struck by the hoofs of the foremost 
brought 


whose riders leaning down 


him again to his feet with blows from’ the 


horses, 
flat sides of their swords. ‘There were per- 
haps thirty rufhans engaged in. this brutal 
sport ; and after them ran one, at such a 
pace as only an Indian would. maintain even 
for moments, wringing his hands and pray- 
ing and crying—alternatcly a prayer and a 
curse... And in him, morc. by his voice, 
gasping and hoarse though. it was,. than by 
sight, I recognized Pepé Valle.” 

Chinita would have. screamed, but the 
ready hand of the pcon closed over her 
Ihe -man::! 


mouth. the man tied the 


horse’s rein 


she gasped, when he released 
her. 

‘*T could not see his face, and he had no 
breath, to said: Ashley... They 
passed so closely, I.could have shot Ramirez 
like a dog. But I. seemed™ paralyzed by 
It did for me what perhaps a mo- 
had 


been capable of it—it saved me from. sui- 


horror. 


ment’s reflection would have done 


} 


cide. To have moved then would have been 


certain death. I could not comprehend the 
mad jests of those around him; -but a mo- 


ment after they passed I heard: a sound 


which to all ears conveys the same meaning 
—a pistol shot--anc. the voice ot Ramirez 
crying, | 

‘<* Caraméa! the next tall wall kill him, 
and the dog shall. die only by my. hand. 
There! I have paid the debt Towed thee: 
thou knowest for what. It. should have 
been paid thee like the other. villain’s years 
ago. . Would that I had dragged him at my 
horse’s rein as T have thee! 


«<The man fell; a soldier, with alaugh, cut 


riata: ail with shouts and 


the swept on 
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laughter— Ramirez the quietest among them. 
In afew minutes they were farup the gorge. 
One glance had satisfied Ramirez that his 
shot had reached its aim. | 

‘None seemed to remember the panting 
wretch behind. I had reached the pros- 
trate body as soon as he, and together we 
raised it up. Under the mask of bruises 
and blood, and the dust of the roadway, | 
recognized the man I had been. seeking— 
Pedro Gomez.” 

Pepé caught the girl on his. outstretched 
arm—she had staggered as though struck by 
a heavy blow. Ashley sprang to her. side 
in remorse—he had spared her nothing in 
the recital—-but she She 
raised herself slowly, and lifting her arms 


had not fainted. 


above her head, wrung her hands in speech- 
less agony. 

The man who had been murdered years 
before had been a‘ shadow, a myth, in. her 
He that 


moment a living presence, joining. with, 


mind. became supreme 


blent with, the martyred Pedro in denuncia- 
tion of the man, whom she had raised. to a 


pinnacle of glory. The idol of years crashed 


to the earth. in semblance of.a demon-—and 
with it fell the stoicism and pride that had 


encased asin bands: of steel ‘the softer 


emotions of her nature. 


Murdered! murdered both!” she 


moaned at length. °‘* Was it not enough he 
should bereave me-even before I-came into 


the worl 


d, but:that he should. so vilely slay 
Omy 


why have | 


the only creature who has loved me ? 


been so cursed as to have given one thought 


she added. shuddering, 


4 


+ 


to such a wretch? Oh! - forgive, forgive! 


forgive!” 
AXAV. 


fo whom was that vain ery addressed ? 
Ashlev questioned not, but clasping in his 
¥ 


the icy hands, which strove to smite and 


beat each other, spoke such words of sooth- 


g as came readiest in the stranger tongue 
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he found so inadequate. She scarcely 
seemed to hear him, and in her frenzy—terri- 
ble to witness, though it was not loud—even 
Pepé’s rough accents were unheeded. 

“Nina de mt alma!’ he said ** he 1s not 
dead. ‘No, it is not a lie I tell thee! . Who 
would lie to thee in such an hour as this? 
I have come to tell thee that he lives; *twas 
he himself who sent me. ”’ 

‘* He himself!” she echoed at last, turn- 
ing her wild, tearless eyes upon his. face. 
‘«¢ Ahit is because thouart here, that I know 
he is dead, else thou wouldst not dare to leave 
him!” 

‘© And by my faith, it is not of my own 
will I am here!” answered Pepé bluntly, 
‘Senor Don ’Guardo, you can tell her that.” 

‘¢T can in truth,” replied Ashley, who 
secing that the peon’s words were received 
by her but as empty attempts to defer the 
evil moment ‘when the inevitable assurance 
ol the death of her foster-father must be given 
her—so well did she know the customs and 
manners of her country people, ever prone 
to useless prevarication, even in their deepest 
sorrow—hastened todescribe to her the few 
scant means they found in his extremity to 
recall the exhausted Pedro to. the life that 
had apparently been thrust, and beaten, and 


driven from him forever. 


The ball of the pistol had: but grazed his 
cheek; the blood and dust had deceived the 
accustomed eyes of Ramirez, as it had. de- 
ceived theirown. The greater danger arose 
from the frightful condition of laceration and 
fatigue to which the mad race through the 
stony canon had reduced him. 

In’. a few words. Pepé told. the tale. 
They had met but the day before, and it 
was while hastening to El Toro to apprize 
(;onzales of the plot, that Pepé, in the peti- 
tion of Chinita, revealed to him, that they 
had encountered face to face the irate chief- 
tain and his followers. Pepé understood 
little of the cause that led to their being 
horses, and 


Both alike 


seized, dragged from their 


threatened with instant death. 
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protested innocence of any scheme to baffle 
or injure the mountain chieftain. He un- 
derstood too well the ease with which a foe 
too weak to fight could assume the aspect 
of a friend; but, at the worst, Pepé imagined, 
they might be foreed to turn back on their 
way to spend a few unwilling hours among 
the bandit followers, until chance should 


give them opportunity to escape. But 
Ramirez’s memory was keen as it was 


vengeful. Suddenly he bent and gazed 
searchingly into the face of the elder pris- 
oner. 

‘«¢ Ah!” he exclaimed, with an oath, ‘I 
know thee! Thou art Pedro Sanchez.” 

Pedro, who till this moment had bent his 
head to avoid the gaze of his captors, raised 
it swiftly with an ejaculation of amazement. 
A red handkerchief bound the brows of 
Ramirez; his face was swarthy and grimed 
with hard riding. 

‘«¢ Ah, and thou knowest me, too!” Rami- 
rez cried. ‘* Thou hast called me a devil 
more than once in thy life time; and now I 
will prove thy word true! Hereafter thou 
wilt have no chance for that, any more than 
for opening the gate to the man who would 
make my He gnashed his teeth in 
speechless rage, and with his sword struck 
the keeper across the face. 

The action spoke louder than words. 
Some one, in ready comprehension of the 
leader’s mood, threw a lasso, and catching 
the prisoner across the breast, began to 
mimic the wild shouts of the foveador. But 
Ramirez was in no humor for pastime. 
‘**Tis nearly sun- 


on!” he cried. 
set. Let us see how far on our way this 
fellow can accompany us till then; and then 
by a vow I made to my patron, San Leoni- 
das, more than a score of years ago, he 
shall die. Carvamba! did ever man_ play 
Ramirez false and he forget to pay him his 
dues.” 

Pepé, amid the vzvas and laughter of the 
band, heard the words with only a wild 
sense of terror; but it was only when he 
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beheld Pedro struggling at the side of the 
plunging horse, that he realized that the man 
was to be dragged to his death. «He had 
heard of Ramirez’s wild jests and. imagined 
this might be one, until he beheld the cor- 
tége speeding forward, urging the unhappy 
Pedro before them with blows and Jeers, or 
exhibiting their wonderful horsemanship in 
evading his prostrate body; which, however, 
more than once sounded under the thud of 
the horses’ feet. 

Pepé could have escaped at any moment, 
for in the concentration of attention upon 
Pedro, his companion had been utterly for- 
gotten; but he followed madly, expostulat- 
ing, entreating, cursing, while his breath al- 
lowed; and then was scemingly swept onward 
in the whirl, almost unconscious, till he 
heard the shot that ended the mad scene, 
and found himself staggering over the body 
of the bleeding Pedro. 

The sight of Ashley, as unexpected, as 
assuring,as though an angel had arisen,saved 
him from utter collapse of mind. and body. 
But for the new. excitement, he would have 
fallen prone, and had he ever ‘regained con- 
sciousness, it would have been to find his 
comrade dead. But under the impulse of 


and: sustaining 


action 2 


Ashley’s energetic 
words, he even helped tc raise the victim, 
in whom, lacerated though he! was, .\shley 
soon discovered a feeble flutter of the heart. 

‘¢We took him to the shelter of the rock,” 
said Ashley, who had by. signs hastened 
Pepé’s conclusion of the account, which, 
related in his profuse manner, was 
far more agonizing than the brief outline 
here given; ‘*and found that his extraordin- 
ary powers of endurance, though strained to 
the uttermost, had stood him in wonderful 
broken, and 


Stead. An arm. was 


muscle so wrenched and strained, that when 


CVeCry 


he regained his consciousness the resolute 
will, which during the progress of the tor- 
ture had withheld him trom uttering protest 
or groan, utterly gave way and-he screamed 


in agony. Happily his persecutors were too 


[ July 


far distant to be recalled by those unrestrain- 
able-cries of returning consciousness. Even 
while we poured brandy down. his throat, 
and rubbed and stretched © his limbs, it 
seemed as though it would have been a 
thousand times. more. charitable to suffer 
him to die, than to recall him tosuch agony. 
When he regained full consciousness, how- 
ever, the cries ceased—not because the pain 
wasless, but that the will regainedits mastery. 

“As his eyes fell upon me, he gazed at 
Me a moment as upon an apparition. So 
wild was. his look, I thought. he. was 
going mad. 

Pon Juan! here! here!’ he muttered 
hoarsely... Are we in hell together? But 
no!’ he sprang up, then fell back witha 
groan.:. ‘I shall live:to warn-her yet. . ‘The 
child shall not. fall into his accursed hands. 
Never! Ah, Pepé, thou. art : here; 
hasten, hasten, tell her she is the child of 
What. though I die ? 


she will be saved! G0! Go!’” Chinita started. 


the man-he murdered. 


recreant Mozo had -returned. It 


was Stefano, whom you know well. He is 


a coward, but ready in resource, and with a 


kindly heart. Tle knew the*country well, 
and told us of a cave he once had slept in, 
and he led us toit-unerringly. | ‘To our sur- 
prise, we found there a scanty supply of 
pinole, \eft by some wandering tenant, and 
a quart of water, sul fresh enough to show 
that the cave had not long been empty. 
There was.a remnant of a woman’s dress in 
one corner,—heaven knows how brought 
there—and this we used to bind the pistol 
wound; while Stefano used the best means 
available in setting the broken arm. ‘These 
rancheros are possessed ot strange accom- 
plishments—I don’t believe a surgeon could 
have done it with more skill. 

“During the course of our passage through 
the. dusk, bearing as best we could our 
sroaning burden, his hallucination that. I 
was John Ashley merged into recognition, 
It was. but little 1 could do for him, but it 


filed him with gratitude. You are ven 


‘ 

{ 

be) 
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Cristano,’ he ejaculated again and again; 
and once inthe night, when the others 
slept, he muttered, forgive me! 
I .am dying. You bade. me_ protect the 
child!. Ah, even in life it has not been 
possible! Is she not in the hands you bade 
me defend her from ?’ 

**’These sentences, murmured at inter- 
vals, kept me waking, while all others slept, 
hanging over him with entreaties to disbur- 
den his, mind of the secret, which weighed 
so heavily upon him, that it seemed under 
it he could neither live nor die. 

Tell me at least,’ I said, who is this 
man called Ramirez, whom I saw this eve- 
ning wreak upon you so- terrible a revenge ? 
How comes it that you are so hated by the 
man for whom your foster daughter 1s plot- 
ting 2?) Have you not been his follower in 
by-gone days? | Surely itis not Chinita who 
has set such enmity between you!” 

no; it began before was born,’ 
he answered, shudderingly, his pale coun- 
tenance becoming more ghastly still. Deas 
de mt almal’ he continued, as if forgetful 
of my presence. * Was it not enough that 
the child should fall again into the power of 
Isabel—-she who tore it from its moth- 
cr’s breast to cast it among the ~/eferos. who 
with the dogs feed at her gates —but that 
her father’s murderer, her mother’s destroy- 
cr, Should wield this devil’s witchcraft over 
her?) My God, who will defend her? Who 
will rescue her 

Chinita raised her head, her nostrils quiv- 
ering, the veins upon her neck and temples 
swollen and: palpitating. 

her the truth,’ I said!’ continued 
Ashley. ‘Phen she will be her own. de- 
tender; and I[—you know me; for what other 
PUrPpOSe ain | here ? Yes, Pedro, the Secret 
vou. have kept so long 1s mine as well as 
yours. © John Ashley died because he dared 
love a woman named Herlinda ; and. that 
Herlinda was the daughter of Dona Isabel 


stared at me in wild dismay, ‘.Vana, 
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nina, he muttered piteously ‘I have not be- 
trayed thee; and Dona Isabel, though you 
have taken from me the child you thrust up- 
on me in such mockery, have I not borne 
the torture meekly? No, even to this man, 
so like the other that he needed not to tell 
his name and kin, I have told nothing to 
shame you !’ 

‘*F{is words sprang trom his lips in spite 
of the will that would have kept them back; 
for a time he was like a man under the in- 
fluence of a maddening draught. Striving 
to calm him by the assurance that I would 
never use the knowledge he might give me 
to dishonor the family to which his whole 
life had been devoted, I drew from him little 
by little his strange tale. It concerns neither 
you nor me, Chinita, until in recompense 
for secret service done her in the cause of 
her wretched brother Leon, Dona Isabel 
Garcia made Pedro jfortevo at Tres Herma- 
nos. There my unfortunate cousin gained his 
good offices in his secret meetings with the 
young Herlinda. He seems in truth to have 
been conscious of no serious offence against 
Iyona Isabel in lending his aid to the tender 
intercourse of the young people, although 
he was cognizant of her plans regarding the 
marriage of Herlinda and Gonzales. My 
cousin claimed the right to visit his wife— 
and Pedro took his gold and was silent, if 
not convinced. 

‘©*¢Ah, how joyously Ashley left his wife 

for the last time,’ he exclaimed at length, 
ceasing to expect my questions and taking 
the tone of narrative. ‘Yes, he-called her 
always his wife-—-what was the fortero to de- 
mand? Ah! Dona Isabel would know, or 
the young Gonzales. One cannot do worse 
than put his hand ina boiling pot, and where- 
fore do that when it hangs over his neigh- 
bor’s tire? Yes, never had he seemed more 
confident, more gay. ‘*I shall not need to 
waken thee at midnight to let me _ pass like 
a thicf who leaves thee a bribe,” he said, 
‘*tomorrow I shall be free to come and go as 


will.” 


, 
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*Alas!’ he continued. 
lowed him, I thought any woman might be 
pardoned loving him—-had he not beguiled 


‘Asmy eyes fol- 


my own heart? for] swear I loved him. Yet 
I wondered at the courage of the .Veva Her- 
linda—she who had seemed so timid, so yield- 
ing to her mother’s every wish. © Cavaméa! 
‘’There is nothing too strong tor 
I laughed to think how 


it 1s true. 
love or death.”’ 
youth in its folly can baffle caution; when 
a sound behind me echoed the laugh. ‘The 
blood froze in my veins, so overpowering 
was the very presence of the man even be- 
fore he touched me. Dios fpoderoso! when 
I looked up, the man in the peasant’s dress 
hurled himself upon me—but the blaze in 
his eyes could burn only trom the fierce and 
terrible rage of the evil spirit of that house; 
it was Leon Valle- who dashed me down 
and rushed out into the night.’”’ 

Chinita uttered an exclamation; then re- 
peating the name, ‘‘Leon! Vaile,’ 
listened with bated breath, while Ashley 


leon 


continued—in the words of Pedro: 

‘<*T knew at the moment that Ashley was 
lost. No,athousand prayers, nor the swift- 
est aid my cries could have gained him, 
would not have saved him. I waited, scarce 
daring to breathe; with strained ears I list- 
ened. Would the murderer, his first work 
accomplished, return? I knew then he held 
my life forfeit, yet had he returned, I should 
have opened the gate to him. Ah, you 
know not the power of that man! as it was 
in Leon Vallé, so it is now in Kamirez. 
God, what power in those terrible eyes! I 
felt it then, I felt it today. What resistance 
was possible? ‘The morning came. I was 
still alive, but the people came to me cry- 
ing of the dead. What to ask 
In the midst.of the tumult, a 
thought 


There was but one 


need had. I 
the name ? 
terrible shriek rang on my ears. 
my brain was turning. 
thought that steadicd it—-confession, con- 
fession to Dona Isabel. 

‘¢* As soon as it was possible | sought her 


presence. I cannot tell you what passed; 


to be breathed. 
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I only know the words I would have spoken 
died on my lips.. Whether Dona Isabel 
knew of it or not, I could not determine; but 
that the love of Herlinda Garcia and the 
young American was to die with him, that 
the terrible which been 
worked for her was not to be in vain, seared 
‘The remembrance 


vengeance 


itself upon my mind. 
of that was to save my soul, and not con- 
Never to mortal was my knowl- 
This was the peni- 


fession. 
tence laid upon me. And so, despairing, I 
left her. What was the immortal soul of a 
poor peon in comparison to the honor of 
the family of Garcia. 

‘<*Tt was well; why should a servant gain- 
months 


mistress? So went on, 


say his 
Within and around the hacienda 


Senor. 
people were dying. ‘They told me the ana 
Herlinda herself’ was pining—some -whis- 
pered for the American, but a terror seized 
even on the boldest, and the American’s 
name ceased to be heard, and that. of the 
young Gonzales took its place. ‘The gossips 
were content to blame any name, unchid, 
But 
I knew that no living man had aught to an- 


for her wan cheeks and sunken eyes. 


swer for. 

‘¢<« Thad not seen. her for weeks and weeks; 
but one night a creature so pale and wan I 
thought it her ghost, accosted me. Strange, 
strange the mission that. brought her. It 
was to entreat my protection—that of. the 


worthless’ Pedro-—for the: child, which in 


‘secret and in banishment: she was about to 


bring into the world. 

‘* Well! well! I promised all she asked. 
I should have done so, even had I thought 
it possible the dire need she pleaded would 
be hers. Oh! 
fearful tales of deeds that have been wrought 


I have heard strange and 


within the walls of these great and_ solitary 
haciendas; but that. Dona Isabel would 
stoop to crime, and that. I might find it in 
my power to save a-child which she should 


could not. believe. 


sacrifice, | 
[ thought, had made Herlinda 


Strive to 
Trouble, 


| 
f 
‘ 
| 
fi 
a 
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mad. 
frenzy of a prophetess. 

‘««With terrible forebodings I saw hertaken 
Day and night I thought 


But she was mad only with the 


from her home. 
of her, and my heart was like ice; but one 
day, when worn out with watching and ex- 
pectancy I sat at the gate, I fell into a 
doze, and in my dream heard the voice of 
It changed to that of 
with a start, and a child 


Herlinda calling me. 
a man—I woke 
was dropped into my hands. Strange and 
wonderful must have been the means by 
which that hunted and. distracted creature 
Who’ had 


wonder 1s 


evaded the mother she feared! 
The 


I saw the face of her mes- 


been her friends, Senor ? 
with me still. 
senger but for a moment, but it has haunted 
me.—Yes, more than once, when I have 
thought of new. faces that have passed before 
me; I have’ said; ‘*Such was: like 
the man; why was I blind to it when he 
stood. before me?”’ He. started up, and 
clasped my arm so powerfully that I shrank. 
‘Senor,’ he cried, .‘°As God. lives, I saw 
such a face today! It was that of the man 
who rode behind him they call Ramirez.’ 

Tejaculated. .‘Reyes.!". What 
strange sport had made the messenger of 
Herlinda [—” 


Ashley paused, for Chinita echoed the 


the follower of Ramirez ? 


name with an intense surprise far. greater 
than his own. She clasped her hands to 
her temples, as though fearing the mad be- 
wilderment of her thoughts was crazing 
her. ‘* Tell.me no more,” she said faintly. 
‘< 
which I have been ? 
Why did you leave him? how dared you 
leave him? You!” She turned upon Pepé 


the unnatural wretch 


But what of Pedro? 


not know 


accusingly.. He lives, you say, and yet 

you are here !” 
less would content -him,” inter- 

Pepe muttered an 


posed Ashley, - while 


inarticulate remonstrance. ‘It. was Pepe 


you had sent upon your errand; it was 


Pepé he would dispatch with his. answer.” 


Ay! 


said Pepé grumblingly, ‘‘and 
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with you I must remain; I am sworn to 
that whether you like it or loathe it.” 

‘<T,” said Ashley, ‘‘ have ridden thus 
far out of the direct path I would have 
taken to El Toro, to warn you of the char- 
acter of the man you have made your hero; 
to tell you I believe you to be the daughter 
of my cousin, and to offer you the home, 
the fortune, that would have been his.”’ 
He spoke unhesitatingly, yet a strange 
He 
was conscious that it was no material loss 
‘not for an instant did 


sense of bewilderment swept over him. 


that troubled him. 
he dream of using the advantage of the 
law against this defenceless girl; but that 
this strange impulsive creature should be of 
the same blood as he—as the calm and gen- 
tle Mary—that she should come into their 
life with her wayward passions, her erratic 
genius, her weird beauty, was a_ thing in- 
And yet 
the blood leaped stronger in the young man’s 


comprehensible, almost. terrible. 


veins as he beheld her; his heart bounded 
as he said, ‘*Yes, I must go; for I have 
certain news that the enemy is massing his 
forces for attack. I go to warn Gonzales; 
but I shall return to claim you as my cous- 
in’s child. Meanwhile, be silent—patient. 
Pedro prays you keep the secret of your 
He believes as firmly as ever that 
And for that 
Right 
may be won for you, and her good name 
be still left untainted. be a 
mystery still unraveled.” 

will be silent; 1 will wait,” 


birth 
only thus can you be safe. 
mother’s sake I pray you be silent. 
There may 
she said 
in a cold, hollow voice. 

‘¢ Ashley noticed that she had no word 
of sympathy for him, no recognition of the 
endeavors that had led to her discovery. 
Apparently the thought that he was aught 
to her was as far from her mind, as any 
grief had been for that other American—as 
indeed it was at that moment; for strangely, 
Ashley seemed to penetrate the 
shrine of thought, and still the wonted fig- 


inmost 


ures were those around which centered her 


love, her hopes, her passions— Pedro— kKam- 
irez—Dona Isabel. 

<¢T will be silent,” she repeated. ‘* Ah, 
it will be easier now! Yes, hasten. to 
Toro, bring Gonzales—he will be-a surer, 
safer leader than Ruiz; though I will turn 
him to my will. 


I have thought him wavering, uncertain! 


Yes, yes, more than once 


Now at a word [| will make him what before 
he has only affected to others to be—the 
undyingyenemy of. Ramirez! ” | 

Ashley was silent. He would have had 
this girl passive, supine, womanly, yet from 
the very necessity of warning her, had been 
forced to arouse in her this vindictive wrath 
against the man who had done her unwit- 
tingly such foul wrong. 


hurriedly after a 


Listen!” he said 
pause, ‘‘It is Pedro implores, who 
commands, that until he gives you leave, 
nothing of what I have told you shall. pass 
your lips. I might have had your promise 
before I would speak. See, the stars are 
shining that must see meon my way. Give 
me two promises before we part—one that 
you will be silent, the other that Pepé shall 
be continually within your sight or call. 
For this he was sent from the side of the 
suffering, perhaps dying, Pedro. He would 
have you safe—safe from Ramirez.” 


‘«* And I would kill you before you should 


fall into his hands,” interposed Pepé grimly. 

Chinita smiled with cynical bitterness, 
and said indifferently, promise. Yes, 
promise, Ah, yes, Senor, you will see I 
have been silent when you come again. 
What if the 
should wake and find 


And now I will go’ back. 
Senhora Dona Isabel 
me missing ?—the child she loves so well!” 

She waved her hand and stepped back- 
ward through the darkness. At the door 
of the chamber where Dona Isabel lay, she 
seemed to vanish into air, so swift, so silent, 
was her going. 

Ashley gazed after her long in silence— 
so long that another spectral tigure. stole 
through the doorway, and. with noiscless 
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| July 
steps reached Pepe’s side. ‘‘ The Senora 
slept hke the dead,” Caterina whispered; 
‘*hbut not for a thousand dures, would I 
lie in. Chinita’s place again, while she for- 
gets time in lover’s chat. I> wonder. at 
thee, Pepe! thou hast not a man’s heart in 
thee, I thought thou lovedst her thyself !”’ 

‘Fool !” said Pepe sulkily, and turned 
away, while Caterina, ill paid for her devo- 
tion, sought a corner of the corridor, in 
which to sink to sleep. 

Strange, incomprehensible creature !” 
muttered Ashley at length. ‘* What emo- 
tions, what thoughts are hers? At least it 1s 
certain that the fascination of Kamirez is 
hatred have 


dissolved—horror, perhaps, 


taken its ‘place.. -She and now 
Pepé, my horse, F must take the road—and 
if it be true that Juarez Isat hand, even 
Ramirez himself may. tremble; even the 
combined forces. Gonzales and Ruiz will 
hold him at bay and keep an open road for 
the capital.” | 

It was scarcely two hours past midnight, 
though his interview with Chinita had 
lasted Ashley 


emerged from the meson, and took his way 


long, when cautiously 


towards the open country. “Phe troops lay 
at the east end. of the town; but giving the 
watchword to the few. sentinels who. chal- 
lenged him, he avoided them, and soon 
found himself in the vast solitude of the 
night. He had taken the precaution to 
procure a fresh horse, and for some leagues 
the way lay across a level country, so he 
made such speed as brought him by dawn 
within sight of the mountain upon. which 
Pedro. lay;.but. on ‘side’ many. miles 
nearer. his destination, where Gonzales; 
with his insufficient. garrison, was anxiously 
awaiting the reinforcements. without -which 
he could neither dare to advance, nor hope 
to maintain his position in case of attack. 

As Ashley glanced towards the ragged and 
solitary cliffs; where like a hunted animal 
remembered that 


the man. was lying, he 


after the first hour was. passed, Chinita had 


f 
fi 
| 
| 
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spoken no more of her foster father—had 
asked no question as to what hands were 
set to tend him, nor in what direction lay 
Such 


queries would have been useless—she could 


the cave in which he was sheltered. 


do nothing; yet it would have been but 
natural that she should have made. them. 
Kven if his care of her neglected infancy was 
forgotten, or accepted as a matter of course, 
and though her mind was absorbed by 
thoughts of her own history, and her wrongs, 


yet his very connection with them should 


have made him an object of interest, if not 


of tenderness. 

‘¢ Heavens!” he murmured, ‘‘ can it be 
that this strange creature, as different in her 
instinctsas in herappearance and education, 
A 


wildering charge shall I take to her, if Dona 


can be of the same blood as Mary. 


Isabel still, to save the reputation of her 
daughter, lays no claim to this beautiful girl, 
and denies her such scanty justice as she 
can give! For a daughter of an Ashley 
must not be left to: the sport of chance-— 
neither to be sold to. the first who bargains 
for her beauty, nor, worse. still, to be con- 
signed toa convent, as the unhappy Her- 
linda was. If this Gonzales but proves a 
man of honor, I may gain some aid from 
him; he, at least, may, know in which con- 


is 


vent this woman—whom he also loved 

immured. By the way, he isa fanatic upon 

this new scheme of Juarez, of secularizing 

the property of the clergy... Ah, in event 

of the success of the Liberal arms, that 

might work countless) and unimagined 


changes! 


The thought was full of suggestion. 


Ash- 
ley gave rein to his horse, and dashed for- 
ward with fresh vigor. Afterward he scarce 
remembered how: the day passed; but its 
close found him, spent and weary, alighting 
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And 


almost at the same moment, far on the 


at the door of the meson of El Toro. 


other side of the mountain, two travelers, so 
wrapped in long frazadas and covered by 
wide sombreros as to. be almost indistin- 
guishable, the man from the woman, drew 
rein before a mass of cactus and grey rock; 
and while the one gazed furtively around, 
vainly seeking a sign of human contiguity, 
the other dismounted, and bending to a 
mere crevice In the rock gave a long, low 
whistle, then turned to help his companion, 
saying, ** That will bring Stefano. China, 
thou wilt sce that, though a coward, he is no 
fool and has cared well for the padrino. 
Said I not so? Ah, here he comes.” 
Chinita was cramped by long riding, and 
was fain to cling to her guide. She looked 
The wild soli- 


She feared 


around her with a shudder. 
tude of the place was terrible. 
to move, lest she should find herself face 
to face with death. 
the world turned black before her eyes; and 
inthe midst a strange hand touched her own. 


Her head swam, 


A low laugh sounded on her ear—it was 
that of a woman. | 

«*Santa Maria!” she heard Pepé exclaim- 
ing.” isthe Vergen de la Patrocenta her- 
self. It is then that we are too late to serve 
the poor padron! ”’ 

The low laugh sounded again—there was 
in it more of madness sanctity. 
Chinita, with superstitious fear and desper- 
ation, sought to. wrench her hand from the 
hot clasp in which it was held. ‘The close 
air of the entrance of the cave closed round 
her, as with persistent force she was drawn 
within; and with a scream of terror she fell 
fainting, overcome by the excitement and 
exertion of many hours, and by the unex- 
pected apparition which had greeted her. 

Loutse Palmer FHleaven, 
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During the summer of 1874, acting 
under instructions from my military superi- 
ors, I was engaged, among other duties, in 
scouting in Mendocino and Trinity Coun- 
ties. The results of these scouts were 


embodied in a map of Round Valley and 


its vicinity, and in a report upon the pecu- 
liarities and resources of the country, its 
early history and probable future. From 
the material accumulated for this report 
have grown the following papers, upon the 
history and legends of the Round Valley 
Indians. 

This valley,-elliptical in form, lies one 
hundred and ninety-three miles due north 
from San Francisco, about midway between 
the northern extremity of Sacramento Val- 
ley and the Pacific Ocean, and hidden 
among the spurs of the Coast Range at an 
altitude of eighteen hundred feet above the 
level of the sea. Its length, north and 
south, varies from seven to eight miles, and 
its width, east and west, from four to five; 
with an estimated area of twenty-five thou- 
sand acres. ‘Ihe erratic course of Kel 
river and its numerous ‘‘ forks” or branches 
girdles the mountain boundaries of the val- 
ley with a curious cordon of streams, un- 
broken at all points save one, where the 
narrow Black Butte rises between the North 
and Northeast Fork of Eel River. At the 
time of my acquaintance with it, Round 
Valley in the summer season wasa charm- 


ing sight to the wayfarer, wearied with an. 


unbroken succession of mountains and 
canons. Its surface was dotted with groves 
of magnificent oaks, intermixed with. leafy 
dells and sheltered glens. ‘The effect in 
winter was somewhat different—all the 


lower parts of the valley were then little 
better than swamps and quagmires, and 
numerous small creeks coursing through it 
on their way to Eel River, through the big 
Slough, which in summer were dry, became 
from the almost constant rain, nearly un- 
fordable. ‘The valley is evidently. the bed 
of an ancient lake, whose waters finally cut 
their way to the broad bed of Eel River, 
and descended this to the Pacific Ocean, 
slowly emptying the valley. Where the 
lake bed was lowest, in the northern. part 
of the valley, the last remnant of the old 
lake lingered until it. disappeared by evapo- 
ration, leaving a superb loam deposit; 
but in the higher portions, the rapid out- 
flow of the confined waters has washed 
away the deposits, leaving a surface of 
shale and gravel. 

Round Valley must have been, in times 
not very. remote, densely populated with 
aborigines. Here the Yukas, (of whom a 
remnant still exists on the Reservation,) a 
tribe once powerful in numbers, who claimed 
the vast territory included. between. the 
South and North Forks of Eel River, and 
subsisted upon the acorns, wild oats, and 
clover of the valleys, and the abundant 
game roaming in the mountain -fastnesses, 
lived in comfort and prosperity until the 
white man came—bringing with him a story 
of aggression, retaliation, and blood. 

From the most reliable data I can get, it 
appears that in the beginning of the year 
1854, the merchants of Petaluma, with a 
view of increasing their commercial facilities, 
conceived the project of locating.a trail to 
connect Petaluma with Weaverville, Trinity 
County, and Mr. Samuel Kelsey, with an 
efhcient party, was charged with its execu- 
tion. At that date the immense territory 
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between these two points was regarded very 
much in the light of a ferra incognita, and 
the party under Mr. Kelsey’s orders may 
properly be called explorers. | Looking 
down on Round Valley from one of the 
neighboring mountains, these explorers judg- 
ing from the numerous camp fires dotting 
it in every direction, estimated its Indian 
population, together with that of the ad- 
jacent smaller valleys and surrounding moun- 
tains, at twenty thousand. Subsequent es- 
timates made by the settlers who came with 
Mr. White’s party, reduce this number to 
five and even a thousand. 
The Yuka, in common with nearly all the 
Indian tribes of Northern California, in 
erecting his abode or wigwam, first excavat- 
ed a sufficient space to a depth varying from 
three to five feet, making with the displaced 
or tumulus, 


as low as. three 


earth a circular wall 
which he erected .a structure of poles, cov- 
ered with bark or hides. Unlike the In- 


dians of the plains, the Yukas were not mi- 


upon 


gratory in their habits, and having once es- 
tablished a village or rancheria, it was of a 
permanent nature. ‘The wigwam and its in- 
habitants have disappeared; the tumuli still 
remain—and from this evidence, and. from 
that obtained by patient inquiry among the 
most intelligent of the remaining Indians, I 
approximated the Indian 
Round Valley, and of its immediate vicinity, 
at the date of the first white settlement, at 
twelve thousand. Of this number hardly 
four hundred remained. in 1874; and in my 
endeavors to. ascertain from the settlers what 
became of the rest, I invariably received 
the answer that it was hard to tell. 

A careful reading of the succeeding pages 
may possibly render the solution of the prob- 
lem self-evident. 

The first «white settlement in the valley 
dates from June 1856, when a party com- 
posed of Mr. George E. White and others, 
came across the mountains from Sacramen- 
to Valley and established a permanent loca- 


tion. «At about the same time man named 


population of 
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Storms acting under instructions from 
Colonel Thomas J. Henley, then superin- 
tendent, of Indian affairs for California, loca- 
tedan Indian farm in the Northwest part of 
the Valley. This farm, or station, was known 
as the Nome-cult Indian farm, and was a 
dependency or branch of the Nome-Lackee 
Indian Reservation, in the foothills of Sac- 
ramento. Valley, in. Tehama _ County. 

Storms had lived a long time among the 
Nevada Indians, and had acquired great 
influence among them; and when they were 
brought from Nevada to the Nome-Lackee 
Reservation, he came. with tribe. 
When the location of the Round Valley 
farm was determined upon, he came as 
agent, or supervisor, of the new establish- 
ment, with some forty Nevadas asa nucleus; 
in the course of time, nearly all the remain- 
ing Yukas were prevailed upon to come and 
live thereon, and in the spring of 1859, the 
Con-Con tribe was transferred to this farm 
from the Mendocino reservation. 

During the summer and fall of 1856, 
more whites arrived, and engaged in farm- 


‘ing and stock raising; and Round Valley be- 


gan to assume the appearance and charac- 
teristics of all white settlements in the 
Indian country in their early days. 

Up to this time the Yukas had lived con- 
tented and happy. Their manner of living 
was very primitive—sufficient for the da 
was the good thereof; they owned no horses 
or live stock of any kind, and the use of 
fire-arms was to them unknown. Practicing 
none of the arts of civilization, they were 
also. exempt from its vices. ‘They do not 
appear to have placed any impediments in 
the way of the establishment of a white set- 
tlement in the midst of their native country. 
They regarded the white man as a superior 
being, endowed with many of the attributes 
of their Great Spirit, and they retained that 
opinion until the whites, by their own acts, 
made it impossible, even to the most abso- 
lute credulity, to retain it any longer ; for 
the time was coming fast when, hunted like 


a 
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a wild beast among his native hills, starva- 
tion and death staring him in the face which- 
ever way he turned, the poor Indian would 
come to the army officer, his only friend, 
and, as far as his power extended, his only 
protector, and pointing to his wounds would 
say, ‘*You ask us to come on the Reserva- 
tion, and tell us that we will not be molest- 
ed. We have been there, and our brothers, 
our wives, and our children have been killed. 
We do not know in whom to believe ; we 
have lost faith in everything but death.” 

During the first and second year of the 
settlement, the number of white inhabitants 
was increased at different times by the ar- 
rival of a certain class of white men known 
in the vernacular of the country as ‘‘float- 
ers’—-men without. fixed occupation or 
abodes, who came, some as hunters, and 
others as stock-herders.. Having no interest 
at stake, these men were not over scrupulous 
in their conduct. toward the Indians, and 
their bad example appears to have contam- 
inated some of the real settlers. From this 
time dates the beginning of aggression and 
outrages on the part of the whites, and of 
Indian retaliation in killing stock,-and some- 
times whites, culminating at last.in a war of 
extermination waged by the whites upon 
the Indians. 

The first murders charged to the Indians 
were those of. two white men. If what 1s 
related of one of these is true, the provoca- 
tion certainly justified the deed. His favor- 
ite amusement is said to have been shooting 
at the Indians at long range, and he usually 
brought down his game. Goaded to des- 
peration the Indians killed him. ‘The shed- 
ding of the first white blood, however, gave 
an additional impetus to the already fast 
srowing animosity of the whites; and matters 
began to assume a decidedly bad look for 
the poor Yukas. | 

This state of half hostility speedily grew 
from bad to worse, and in. the latter part of 
the year 1868, in answer to an urgent re- 
quest made by the settlers, a company of 


the Sixth United States Infantry was ordered 
from Benicia Barracks to Round Valley. 
The inclemency of the season, however, 
prevented the officer in command, Major 
Johnson, from reaching his destination, and 
he was compelled to halt and go into winter 
quarters. at.a place known later’ as Fort 
Weller, some fifty miles below the valley ; 
whence he dispatched. an officer with a de- 
tachment of seventeen. enlisted men_ to 
Round Valley, with orders to take post at 
or near the Nome-cult Indian reservation or 
farm. Lieutenant. Dillon, the officer 
command of the detachment was instructed 
to afford all-the aid in his power. to the 
agent and employés. on the reservation to 
induce as many Indians as he could to come 
from the mountains; to prevent the Indians 
from molesting the whites by killing their 
stock or otherwise, and to protect the Indians 
from the whites. In view of the small force 
at his disposal, which he was compelled to 
weaken. still more by stationing small. de- 
tachments from it at points in the vicinity, 
it must be admitted that these instructions 
Were, to say the least, somewhat hard. to 
follow. From a military point of view, they 
were equivalent to his. being ordered to 
front, at one and the same time, in three 
different directions; to sustain a combined 
assault on his front and rear, and to repulse 
an attack on his flank. The result of this 
complication was that in his conscientious 
efforts to obey the dictates of humanity: to- 
ward the Indians he unfortunately incurred 
the enmity of many of the whites. Despite 
these untoward circumstances, his manifold 
duties were discharged, on the whole, in a 
satisfactory and. conscientious manner, but 
the relations between the two races do not 
appear to have become more amicable. The 
conflicting interests, or rather prerogatives, 
of the civil, military, and Indian authorities, 
added to the white and Indian complications, 
were difhcult to harmonize or conciliate, 
and his endeavors to compel a certain class 
of white men to discontinue their outrages 
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upon the Indians were openly, and in one 
or two instances, successfully resisted. 

Early in the year. 1859, a memorial, 
sioned by -a >number of the white 
habitants of Round Valley and. the sur- 
rounding country, praying for protection 
against the Indians, was addressed to Gov- 
ernor Weller, and referred. by him to the 
commanding general of the department; 
who, tn turn, referred it to Major Johnson, 
commanding at Fort Weller. Major John- 
son returned it under date of May 1, 1859, 
with an emphatic. report denying the asser- 
tions of the memorial. 

‘The -Yukas have: not: been,’”- says: the 
report, ‘‘ for the last two years, nor are they 


now, at open war with the whites;. but the 


whites have waged a relentless. war 


extermination against the. Yukas, making 
no distinction between. the innocent. and 
the guilty. ‘They have ruthlessly massacred 
nven, women, and children. ‘That the In- 
dians ina few instances have retaliated by 
killin 


killing ‘twenty whites at least,’ as falsely 


some stock 1s true; but so far from 


o 


represented, they have never, since the first 
settlement of the country, killed but two.” 
Vhe report here states the circumstances of 
their death, as given above, and. goes. on: 
“<'These were killed some two years ago, 
and not a man has been killed since. It 
is. difficult to’ say how Indians 
were killed by the whites within the time 
specified, but it Is asserted and believed 
that some six hundred have~ been killed 
within the last year. The statement. that 
the Indians have,.within two. years, killed 
forty thousand dollars. worth of stock in 
Round Valley is believed. to bea gross ex- 
aggeration Onc ot the largest stock owners 
in the valley has within the. last few days 
denied the statement, and says that he does 
not believe the Indians have ever killed a 
tenth part of the amount stated. — Several 
other citizens of Round: Valley have dented 


the statement and. scouted it as ridiculous. 


TheIndians have destroyed some of H—’s 
stock in Eden Valley. All the stock that 
is lost is charged to the Indians. | His stock 
is not herded, ‘The Indians killed 
some, it is true, and the manner of killing 
has indicated plainly that it was done in 
retaliation for the gross outrages practiced 
on them....Some of the stock which the 
Indians were accused of having killed, has 
since been found. Persons traveling through 
the Indian country are not attacked ‘at 
sight.”. I have repeatedly sent single ex- 
pressmen through the country who have en- 
camped in the Indian country without mo- 
lestation. Men go alone almost daily 
over and through the country, looking for 
stock and hunting, and’I have not yet heard 
of one having been. attacked. No man 
travels through this country without arms 
of some sort, but whether armed or un- 
armed, it is false that any men have been 
attacked by these Indians. As to the state- 
ment that the citizens, having. exhausted all 
means of defense against the depredations 
of the Indians, entertained the idea of 
abandoning the country unless speedily as- 
sisted by the State authorities, it 1s regarded 
by all as simply ridiculous... ‘The object of 
the statement is palpable. ‘The memorial- 
ists wish a company of volunteers. called 


into the service for the purpose of exter- 


“minating the Indians. ‘This work has been 


going on since the first settlement of the 
country, but. not fast enough to suit the 
views of certain unscrupulous speculators 
and stock-owners, who would gladly see the 
last Indian sacrificed to their insatiable 
avarice and cupidity.. The inhabitants are 
fully able to protect themselves without the 
aid of volunteers. The Indians, and not 
the whites, need protection. If the Indians 
were let alone, we should not. hear so much 
of Indian depredations.. If they were al- 
lowed, in common with the brutes, to eat the 
acorns, roots, and clover of the valley, in- 
stead of being killed and driven to the fast- 


nesses of the mountain, and thus com- 


‘pelled to starve or steal, we should hear of 


no depredations at all. 

*<T shall now proceed to mention some of 
the acts of tbe whites toward the Indians by 
way of showing clearly the ability of the 
former to protect themselves, and as con- 
stituting part of the history of the present 
condition of military affairs in this district. 

‘©The Yukas are now a miserable tribe 
of naked, starved, Digger Indians, inhabit- 
ing the country between the North and 
South Eel Rivers. They live upon and cul- 
tivate the reservation in Round Valley, and 
almost every farmer in the valley has a 
number of them, whom he employs as. ser- 
vants, and who have either’ been brought 
from the mountains or from the reservation. 
These Indians are worked and packed, and 
but scantily, if at all, clothed andfed...... 
Many of them at the reservation have been 
officially reported to me as almost ina starv- 
ing condition, and hardly able to get out 
to procure roots and clover, their usual diet.”’ 

The report goes on to narrate in full a 
case in which whites attacked an unarmed 
and unsuspecting settlement of Yukas, on 
the mere suspicion that they had: taken 
Sume missing stock, and massacred some 
forty of them. Again, on the previous 
New Year's, certain whites with 
rifles and revolvers, went to the several 
farms upon which Yuka Indians were em- 
ployed as servants, and in cold blood killed 
some forty or fifty of them. ‘They directed 
the ranch owners to select such fndians as 
they did not wish killed, and they would 
Kill the frets. ..... I have not heard that 
any reason was assigned for the. massacre, 
but have understood that it was a sort of 
New Year's frolic.” In another case some 
twenty Indians on the Reservation were 
shot upon suspicion of having killed stock. 
‘The precaution had. been taken in this 
last massacre to disarm the Indians and 
burn their bows and arrows.” ‘*The agent 
informed me that the citizens of Round 
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Valley had threatened to wipe out the In- 
dians on the Reservation; that they had 
come there armed for the purpose, and that 
he had been compelled to call in the em- 
ployés to protect the Indians, and had 
serious notions of arming the Indians in 
their own defense.” In still another case, 
an armed party looking for lost stock in 
the mountains, ‘‘attacked every village of 
Indians they came upon and massacred 


some two hundred or more,” men, women 


and children. 

Several more massacres) and personal 
atrocities practiced upon. Indians, are re- 
lated; and Major Johnson’s. report. closes 
as follows: 

‘*T have endeavored to put a_ stop to 
the aggressions of the whites against 
the Indians, but without effect. — They 
seem bent upon their extermination, and so 
long as they continue their indiscriminate 
slaughter, the Indians will occasionally re- 
taliate by killing some stock. Large numbers 
of the Indians have died. The combined 
effects of hard work, disease, starvation 
and the attacks of the whites, will soon 
cause them to disappear entirely, without 
the aid of a voluntecr company, to expedite. 
the work of destruction.” 

also enclose two. counter-memorials, 
numerously signed by persons known to be 
among the most reliable residents of Round 
Valley.” 

Colonel Henley, Superintendent of In- 
dian affairs for California, took exception 
to this and to a subsequent report, made 
by Major Johnson, and published a refutal 
in the columns of the San Francisco’ Nation- 
al under date of February 5th, 1860.  Col- 
onel- Henley having made, in his letter, cer- 
tain aspersions on Major Johnson's courage 
and veracity and others to the same effect 
to the discredit of Lieutenant Dillon, they 
were answered, in the absence of these two 
officers, by [Lieutenant W. P. Carlin, 6th 
United States Infantry, commanding at Fort 
Weller, who having first submitted his re- 
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joinder to General Clarke, the Department 
Commander, for his inspection, published 
it in the San Francisco Herald in March, 
1860, assuming all the responsibility of its 
publication. 

‘Notwithstanding my. respect tor the emi- 
nent positions so ably filled by Colonel 
Henley, and my personal regard for this 
venerable gentleman, candor compels me to 
say, after a careful perusal. of beth refutal 
and rejoinder, that General Carlin appears 
to have acquitted himself.in_ this instance 
ashe did some years afterwards, on the fields 
of ‘Tennessee, Georgia, and Alabama—he 
moved upon the enemy’s works and made 
himself master of the situation. 

Pending this controversy, however, the 
State 
employing a company of volunteers to oper- 


authorities had -decided in. favér of 


ate against the Indians of the valley and its 


g 
vicinity. ‘The company was organized in 
July, 1859. 

Under dates of July 22dand 28th, Lieu- 
tenant Carlin, commanding at Fort. Weller 
in the absence of Colonel Johnson, wrote 
to the department. commander that the cap- 
tain of the volunteers had told him that he 
should operate against the Indians in Round 
Valley and Eden Valley, until they were all 
removed. (Eden isa smaller Valley three 
miles south of Round Valley; its history is 
really part of Round Valley’s.. ~The Yukas 
assembled there in large numbers at certain 
seasons of the year, for religious ceremonics; 
it was pecularly dear to them for that rea- 
son, and,to this day the last remnant of the 
tribe look upon it with feelings approaching 
veneration.) Lieutenant Carlin also wrote: 
‘¢ Previous to the organization of this com- 
I had ordered Lieutenant Dillon to 


detachment from 


pany, 
go out with a mounted 
Round Valley, and endeavor to bring the 
Indians on the Reservation...... 
found .a few Indians, but did not take them 
into the Reservation; very few could be in- 
duced. to come to him to talk on the sub- 


come to him. - 
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ject, as they now place no confidence in 
the statement of any white man.” 

Major Johnson early in the following month 
writeson the same subject. ‘‘He succeeded in 
talking with twelve of these Indians, who ap- 
proached after having been assured by an In- 
dian guide that they would not be molested. 
They were told that if they would come into 
the reservation, they would not be killed, and 
they. promised to come in. Lieutenant 
Dillon now reports that fifteen of these In- 
dians have come in within the last few days. 
The other Indians on Eel River fled at his 
approach, and could not be induced to 
They told the runners who 


that and men from 


were sent to them 


~ Round Valley were constantly hunting them, 


and that a large number of their people had 
been killed by them at that very place; 
that’ they had always been told by the 
white men ‘Come on the reservation; we do 
not want to kill you,’ but that they had been 
invariably deceived and killed, and now 
they did not know whom to believe.” 

Just before this occurrence, Major John- 
son’s report goes on to relate, a settler had 
gone into the mountains and killed five In- 
dians, one of them a girl; and several other 
outrages had taken place. ‘‘A war of ex- 
termination, is being vigorously waged 
against the Indians by the citizens of 
Round .and Eden Valleys,” he says; and 
again: ‘*The Indians, driven by these re- 
peated attacks from their usual. places of 
resort, have taken refuge in the almost in- 
accessible fastnesses of the mountains, where 
it is impossible for them to glean even a 
scanty subsistence, and pinched by hunger, 
have doubtless killed some of the. stock, 
which, loose and unherded, ranges for many 
miles over that vast country; but that they 
have killed anything lke the amount of 
which they are accused, I do not believe; 
nor is there evidence to substantiate the 
Every head of stock that is miss- 
While I was 


charge. 
ing is charged to the Indians. 


in Round Valley a citizen missed some of his 
hogs and the Indians were at once accused 
of having killed or driven them off. I went 
with him to his farm and to the mountains, 
and after a most diligent investigation not a 
particle of evidence could be procured im- 
plicating the Indians, and the citizen con- 
fessed that he might have. made mistake. 
I believe it to be the settled determination 
of many of the inhabitants to exterminate 
the Indians, and I see no way of prevent- 
ing it. I have endeavored to collect them 
on the reservation, and. several hundred are 
now there; but they havea great aversion 
to coming in, doubtless owing in a great 
measure to the great mortality at this time 
prevailing among them, some eight or ten 
per day having died some days previous. to 
my leaving the valley. This mortality is at- 


tributable to a change of dict, scarcity of 


food, and the great prevalence of a certain 
class of disease brought among them by the 
whites.” 

On the 22nd of October, Major Johnson 
addressed to the general commanding the 
Department an official letter, protesting in 
the strongest terms against the proceedings 
of the volunteers, saying that ticy ‘fare 
slaughtering indiscriminately all the Indians 
they meet; men, women, and children are 
killed by them.” 
teers remained in the. service of the State 


Phis company of volun- 


some nine months. ‘Vhe question was raised 
in the Legislaturé whether there had been 
really any need for their services; and it was 
not untilan investigating committee was sent 
to Round Valley reported favorably, 
that they: were paid for them. |. ‘They suc- 
ceeded, itis said, in-bringing about ‘seven 
hundred Indians upon the reservation. The 
rest Were never accounted for. Twas told 
hy General Foote, Adjutant General of Cali- 
fornia, under date of. November. 30th, 1874, 


that he cannot find among the records of 


his office any official reports of the opera- 
tions of this Company. 
For months the poor Vukas and. the other 
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Indians skulked like hunted wild beasts in 
the mountains, hiding in caves and in the 
most inaccessible places, and: for months, 
whenever hunger forced them to come out 
of their last. retreats in search of food, they 
were met by the bullets of sharpshooters. 
The reader will remember that I said that as 
[f went on, I should try and make the solu- 
tion of the problem. of what became of. the 
Indians a. self-evident one. It certainly 
needs no further demonstration. 

The operations in Round Valley, effectual 
as they were in removing the Indians from 
it, and from its immediate vicinity, had a 
somewhat bad eficet. on the neighboring set- 
tlhements. Fort 
Bragg, wrote to his general in San Francisco, 


oo? 


lieutenant Carlin, then at 


that he had been. talking with a gentleman 
from Long Valley, who attnbuted. all their 
the exterminating war 


Eden 


troubles there to 


against the Indians of Round. and 
Valleys... Phe Indians that-escaped death, 
fed westward toward Long Valley, some 
twenty miles from the two other valleys, and 
believing that all the whites Were Jcagued 
against them. for their cxtermination, they 
felt that they had but.a short time to live, 
and that for that time, they. might as. well 
In: fact, 


they had nothing else to. live upon, having 


live on the cattle of theirenemies. 


been driven, hunted, and slaughtered, until 
no place afforded. them shelter but the bar- 
ren. greasewood mountains, and even there, 
they are now found and slain.” 7 
do not think,” Licutenant Carlin fur- 
ther wrote, ‘*the settlers will ever tell’ how 
nor how 


As to 


many Indians they have killed, 
many were women, and children. 
protecting. their stock, [presume that no 
force could be more efficient than. the own- 
ers. of the stock, and [I cannot see why. the 
United States, or the State of California, 
should furnish troops to herd and watch the 
cattle of people who have nothing clse to do. 

ne Presence of troops might, possibly, 
deter the Indians trom comimg to the valley 


to kill. stock, and. would consequently take 


| 
i 
4 
2 
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away all excuse for the killing of Indians 
by the'settlers. 

‘*Mr.- W thinks that,the Indians are 
now driven back so far from the valley, and so 
frightened, that they will probably not dis- 
turb the settlers again soon. »I think so too. 
If the settlers will let them alone, there will 
probably be no further trouble.”’ 

At about this time, October 1859, a white 
man, named Bland, was killed by the Wy- 
lackies under the following circumstances, 
as stated in the official military report of 
that date: 

One-day this man, in his rambles in the 


mountains after game, came across a young 
Indian girl and fell in love with her at first 
sight. He carried her away from her people 
by force; but she escaped from. him and 
came to the reservation. 
soon after, having ascertained her where- 
abouts, he came. and forcibly carried her 
away again from among the Yuka women, 
where she had been placed while awaiting 
the arrival of her people. The officer in 
command of the small detachment of regu- 
lar troops stationed in the vicinity, gave or- 
ders to arrest him, but Bland, in the mean- 
time, had escaped to the mountains and 
could not be found. Very soon after this 
the girl again escaped from him, this 
time got back to her people; but Bland 
searched the mountains for months, harass- 
ing and annoying the: Indians, in his en- 
deavors to re-possess himself of the woman, 
until one day, he met what was in all likeli- 
hood a well-merited death. He came across 
a large party of Wylackies, one evening, and 
after a. desperate resistance he was over- 
One of 


the finest mountains cast. of the valley, has 


powered and burnt at the stake. 


borne his name ever. since, on account of 
Its proximity to the scene of his death. Bland 
known land- 
Al- 


though characterized in the reports of the 


Mountain is one of the best 
marks in the vicinity of Round Valley. 


army officers asa lawless ruffian, Bland, like 
all the men of his stamp, in those early days, 
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One night, 


é 


had many good points about him, and to his 
utter fearlessness he added an inexhaustible 
fund of good humor and reckless jollity. 
The Wylackies that killed him, are sup- 
posed to have been a band called ‘*Gun In- 
dians,”’ from the fact of their being armed 
or captured from the 
were charged to 


rifles stolen 


Many murders 


with 
whites. 
these particular Indians. 

Under date of May 16th, 1860, Liecuten- 
ant Dillon, having been assigned to duty at 


Fort Bragg; made to the general comman- 


ding the Department an official report, from 
which the following are extracts: 

‘Tn leaving the detachment at Round Val- 
ley in charge ofa sergeant, I deem it proper to 
report the condition of affairs in that val- 
ley. It might have been supposed that the 
settlers, being satisfied that it was the In- 
tention of the government to reserve the en- 
tire valley for Indian purposes, would have 
stayed the hands of slaughter and permitted 
the starving Digger to remain unmolested in 
his mountain retreat, until the Government 
shall have provided for him a home in his 
native, valley; but not so—several parties 
have recently been on expeditions against 
him, and only a short time before leaving, 
I was informed by an Indian, that a large 
camp, near the forks of Eel River, had been 
attacked on the day previous, and that he 
alone had escaped.” 

‘¢T wastold by this Indian that in this last 
attack was consummated the entire destruc- 
tion of the particular band to which he be- 
longed. Only a day or two after this attack, 
a white man fell upon an Indian and with a 
hatchet literally chopped him. pieces. 
The only charge against the Indian was that 
he had 


man a few weeks previously blew out the 


stolen a knife. ‘This same white 


brains of a squaw charged with killing a 


pig. I am not aware of any recent depreda- 
tions on the part of the Indians, though 


there is reason to suppose that an animal 1s 
occasionally made away with.” 
‘*'The presence of troops in the valley 


¢ 
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is unquestionably a restraint upon the In- 
dians, and necessary to the proper main- 
tenance of the Indian Department. At the 
present juncture, I consider their presence 
of vital importance, for some of the citizens, 
exasperated at the idea of being compelled 
to leave the valley, would, I am satisfied, 
(could it be done with impunity,) gladly 
seek revenge in the destruction of crops and 
property, and exult in the scene of starva- 
tion and misery that would ensue. 

“The General will then observe that 
there exists at present the same _ disposi- 
tion toward Indians on the part of the set- 
tlers, that has heretofore been reported.” 

‘¢ In regard to the Indians on the Reser- 
vation the that 
institution, I am glad to report an astonish- 
The number of Indians 


management of 


ing improvement. 
now making it their home is about five or 
These 
Indians are more rapidly gaining confidence 
than one familiar with their former = ill- 
treatment would have supposed possible, 
and they learn with wonderful facility to 
perform the ordinary work upon the farm. 
They seem to be satisfied that they now 


six hundred, and increasing. 
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have an interest in the work of their hands, 
and to feel that the persons now placed 
over them to direct their labors are friends, 
not enemies. They are as well clothed:as 
the inconsiderable sum appropriated for that 
purpose will admit, and they receive better 
and more food than they have ever been 
accustomed to. Above all, they appear to 
be cheerful and contented, and have less 
mortality among them than at this season 
of the past year.” : 

The strength of the. detachment men- 
tioned in the above report, although re-in- 
forced more than once, never exceeded at 
any time twenty-five men. 

After Lieutenant Dillon’s departure, it 
remained in the valley in charge of a ser- 
geant until April 1861, when it was or- 
dered to occupy a point called in those 
days the Forks of Eel River, where the 
South the main Eel River, 
where it Fast, 
sometime afterward, to take part -in -the 
war between the States, and Round Valley 
was for a time abandoned by ‘the military 
authorities of the United States. 

A, G. Lassin. 


Folk joins 


remained until ordered 


EVENING. 


Still is the pool, the evening still ; 
Above, the silent sky is spread ; 

The sunlight fades behind the hill ; 
Beneath, the grass is sere and dead. 


Shadows are resting in the stream, 


And sombre pines are gathered there, 


And o’er the forest is the gleam 


Of ghostly summits dim tn air. 


Among the darkling rifts: of trees, 


A trailing vine with leaves of blood, 
Wreathes. its. light tendrils on’ the breeze, 


Splashing its color on the flood. 


Melville Upion, 
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‘‘Old Charley” is one who ‘‘loves to chase 
the deer more than-to guide the laboring 
steer,” In one of the glorious canons that 
flood and glacier have furrowed into the 
heart of the Sierras—so deep ‘‘the only won- 
der is what it can know in its clime but 
calm”’—he has reared his humble cabin. 
Close by he has built a rude stable, and 
fenced a little grassy mead by the side of the 
torrent. The wild, wooded steeps around 
left many a castellated crag that topsa dan- 
gerous incline of talus, and is abatised with 
tangled chaparral wherein the grizzly bear 
holds garrison or roams on nightly emprise. 

I had formed acquaintance with Charley 
when in these mountains once with a party 
for whom he served as guide.. On that oc- 
casion I had several tffes, when out hunt- 
ing, become so bewildered and lost that I 
only accidentally sucéeeded in regaining 
camp at a very unseasonable hour of the 
night. To avoid being laughed at, I hinted 
that the excitement of the chase had led me 
very far away; but I saw by a merry twin- 
kle in Charley's eye that he only credited 
what he chose of this tale. Charley was. a 
nondescript, and in order to study him I 
opened a correspondence with him after our 
party had disbanded. I was now ‘‘raising 
blood.” © My physicians benefited me nat 
in the least.” Asa last resort, I determined 
on ‘froughing it” awhile in the mountains. 
I had written to Charley to that effect, and 
I was delighted to shortly receive a very 
cordial invitation to visit him, closing with 
the statement that bears were now very 
plenty there, and that if I would come, he 
was sure I ‘‘would be in the brush every 
night hunting until after midnight.”’—‘‘ Kind, 
honest old Charley!” I exclaimed; ‘*he 
knows my fondness for hunting, but he 
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hardly guesses my opinion about bears.” 

The welcome I received was all I could 
have desired. The look of doubtful approval 
that he cast on my finely-finished, latest- 
improved Winchester rifle gave place toa 
glow of admiration when he had fired it a 
few times, and only missed the center of a 
distant mark by a few inches, and then al- 
ways on the same side; and I had to smile 
when he. set it down as tenderly as an in- 
fant, with no more disparaging remark than 
that it only needed a little re-sighting. 

Old Charley had for fellow hunter and 
companion a frontiersman yclept Jack Small, 
who, however, seemed to have nothing little 
about him except his name and clothes, and 
Near- 


‘‘nothing of the bear except its skin.’ 
ly seven feet tall, and, although remarkably 
ungainly, built in proportion, he was as 
strong as an ox, and thought nothing when 
he had killed a deer of taking it on his 
shoulders and proceeding with it thus for 
hours on his hunt. Like Charley, he was 
dressed in ~greasy, abraded, buck-skin 
breeches, coarse woolen shirt, slouched 
hat, and home-made moccasins. <A reced- 
ing forehead, long hair, and beardless face 
—stamped with an expression of honest, 
inquiring wonderment, like a country bump- 
kin’s when first beholding an elephant—fin- 
ished harmoniously his general effect. There 
are mysteries in human affinities more 
inscrutable than those of any chemical pro- 
cesses, and I thought at first the only bond 
of congeniality between Jack and Charley 
must be the latter’s need of some one 
possessing a few of the attributes of the 
rhinocerosasa butt for his spile-driving jokes. 
But underneath big Jack’s uncouth exterior I 
soon discovered a vein of finer metal, .out- 


croppings of which were displayed inattain- 
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ments of no contemptible order in music. 

Old Charley, as I have said, was a ‘‘char- 
acter:” His father was wealthy, a master 
mechanic, mayor of the town, and, at the 
time of his death, represented his. district 
in Congress. Underneath his official robes, 
however, must have beat the heart of a 
Gordon Cumming. But he quelled the 
longings in his own bosom, as does a_rock- 
bound coast the storm-waves of the equinox. 
Yet Nature, not to be thwarted of her 
wishes, turned, and with the spite. of a 
vixen, heaped the whole suppressed. in- 


heritance on the son. Before the age of 


thirteen—with a youthful companion, a 
small shot-gun, one steel trap, a hatchet, a 
skillet, and a very small supply of food and 
ammunition—he sct out for the Rocky 
Mountains, with the intention: of killing 
bears and Indians, and hunting and trap- 
ping for a living. Without blankets, or 
clothes other than those they wore, they 
wandered westward—sleeping at nights with 
several inches of snow on the ground, by 
the camp-fire; going hungry when. their 
miserable weapon failed to provide a rabbit, 
squirrel, woodpecker, or other game— 
until, at length, they reached Lake -Michi- 
gan. Worn out with walking, they here 
stole a canoe, embarked, suffered shipwreck, 
lost their outfit, and escaped themselves as 
by a miracle. . With their romantic inten- 
tions a trifle dampened, they then became 


‘¢ wharf-rats,” drifted apart, and Charley. 


hired out on board a small lake craft; where, 
after several months, he was finally. dis- 
covered by his father, who had spent some 
thousands of dollars in search of him, had 
mourned him as dead, then gained trace, 
and, at last, found him—ragged, dirty, and 
lonesome—in the most menial. position. of 
the vessel. 

He received after this.a fair education al- 
though he interspersed his school days with 


several similar exploits; served apprenticeship 


as a mechanic; then went West; was by 


turns trapper, hunter, explorer, guide, and 
scout; and at the time I visited him, he 
was killing some hundred of deer, and a 
score or more of bear annually;and, although 
less than forty five years of age, he generally 
answered to the name of ‘* Old Charley.” 
He had kept himself surprisingly well in- 
formed for his station; and was even, in his 
way, a bookish man, taking pride in the use 
of good language, and extravagantly given 
to quotation. and parody of.a tew favorite 
authors. 

Two miles down the canon, the only 
neighbors for miles around, were two more 
cronies. of the genus wnmortalts— 
Mec Somebody, an old Herculean Irishman, 
who had forsaken society and the life of a 
tramp because with Byron he could ex- 
claim, ‘‘I- have not loved the world, nor 
the world me;’ and Dave, whose surname 
or pedigree I never tried to trace, but 
who appeared to lead the life he led from a 
Rip Van Winkle disposition—or, as_ he 
stated it, ‘* because he'd rather do anything 
he ever done than work.” 

Their abode was on my route to Char- 
ley’s, and, when I went past, I stopped 
there to inquire my way. I found Dave 
asleep in his bunk; and, on my awakening 
him and making my requirements known, 
he gave me, between yawnings, necessary 
directions, and then said that he had some. 
‘‘business to transact” with Charley, and if I 
had no objection he. would accompany me 
there. I gladly accepted this volunteered 
guidance, and, shouldering an old yager, 
with a gait representative of his ‘general 
character, he led the way. To more readi- 
ly engage him in conversation, I followed 
on foot, leading my horse by the bridle; 
and I was repeatedly amused. by the wistful 
expression with which he eyed my empty 
saddle. Once I pleaded my consideration 


for the tired animal as an apology for not 


offering him a ride—whereupon he said, 
‘<«there would be hosses arter we war dead,” 
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and otherwise unhesitatingly signified his 
willingness to accept any such wind-fall; 
but I made no further advances. 

The trail led up the trough of the canon, 
not far above the torrent, and crossed a 
succession of steep, shady, lateral ravines, 
conled with tiny, clear, rippling rills, hidden 
in ferns and rushes. In places lordly ever- 
greens formed magnificent colonnades, with 
leafy archways. 
surpassing loveliness and grandeur. 
[ was attracted by seeing a very rare con- 
of fragments of quartz and 


Once 


glomeration 
other rock embedded in slag-like lava, and 
stopped to examine, whereupon Dave des- 
canted largely on ‘*‘combustibles blowed 
up,” and, launching out, assured me that 
“the hold horthodox Bible hideas of the 
creati’n war hintirely exploded,” and that I 
‘‘jest orto wake Charley up on the revolu- 
tion hypothesis if I warnted to hear chin 
music.” I asked him if Charley were an 
advocate of evolution, and he said, ‘‘ he 
kind o’ hexhorted like, semi-occasionally; 
from that text, as it war.” 

The business he had to ‘* transact” 
Charley, I found out, was to get a sack full 
of such portion of the game as. Charley 
and Jack did not wish to eat or preserve. 
African hunters tell us hyenas often ac- 
company the lion, to obtain the leavings of 
his royal feasts; and Bumpus, the hunter, 
boasted that a crow followed him across the 
plains, to feed on the offal of his slaughtered 
game. Mac 
ers; but they very well filled the place of 


and) Dave were poor. hunt- 
hyenas, or, better perhaps, of Bumpus’scrow. 

The path thridded an oak thicket,- that 
fringed the base of a great, overhanging 
ledge, and emerged suddenly therefrom at 
the doorway of the cabin. ‘This was one 
of the ruder sort of log dwellings so often de- 
of Western adventure, 


scribed tales 


poetry, and romance. Scott’s poetic picture 
of Roderick Dhu’s island home would need 
little modification other than in its ‘ample 


the 


to answer as a description of 


size 


The whole scenery was of , 


With. 
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sylvan dwelling. But little squaring had 
here been done by ax or hatchet; the ‘* rus- 


‘set canopy” of ** withered heath and rushes 


dry’ was modernized by a low roof of 
shakes, rifted from the trunk of the stately 
sugar-pine ; and the ‘‘ trophies of the fight 
and chase” did not merely ‘‘ garnish forth” 
but literally heaped the interior economy of 
this habitation. 

The dogs barked a friendly welcome as we 
approached, and Charley and the stooped 
form of the giant Small issued from the 
dwelling’s dusky portal. After wringing my 
hand with many a_ boisterous expression 
of welcome, Charley, with a wink, made 
me ‘‘ used Mr. Small; who thereupon 
again gripped my hand in a paw that would 
have graced a grizzly, and silently gawked 
benignly down, with a serio-simple, honest, 
At Charley’s sugges- 
Then 


mindless expression. 
tion, he took charge of my horse. 
with one of his favorite bursts of parody 
—while swinging his arms like a_ wind- 
mill——Charley declaimed as he ushered me 
into the cabin :-— 


“You've sought us till you've found us, where 
The panther makes her breeding lair, 
And rears her cubs the grizzly bear: 
Where echoes nightly through the dell 
Covote’s bark and wild-cat’s yell ; 

And, blending with the night-bird’s cry, 
Sounds round our lodge wild lullaby. 

But lately, in these forest shades, 

The voung bucks wooed the dusky maids, 
And rustling leaves, and gurgling tide 
Stull breathe the guttural tales they lied. 
Night, too, late heard these wilds resound 
The vell of devils, that danced round 

A tortured captive they held bound : 

But smiled the cliffS with morning’s ray 
That saw those fiends for that deed pay 
Their blecd in their last desperate fray. 
Their trive is gone—the paleface where 
They lived now traps the fox and bear, 
And hunts the deer—vet often sees 

Some sunbeam vision ‘mid the trees, 
Some lurking shadow in the cave, 

Some dancing fairy on the wave, 

Some Grrace reclining by the fern, 

Some beauty blushing at each turn ;- 
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On these, and on your lady call, 
And enter the enchanted hall.” 
‘“My hope, my trust, my eyes must be, 
My poet guide, in following thee,” 
I made shift to reply to this unexpected ad- 
dress of welcome. When the dim obscur- 
ity of the interior had taken some form, I 
made an inventory of the arrangements. A 
tier of berths, as on shipboard, was to the 
right of the doorway as we entered; farther 
on, to the left, stood a table; above the ta- 
ble was a small window, and beyond the 
window a cupboard filled with marred crock- 
ery. In the further end of the room was a 
large fireplace, hung about with a miscella- 
neous array of pots, kettles, fry-pans and 
like paraphernalia. Various chairs and 
stools, traps, guns, tools, clothing, and pro- 
visions Were scattered in some disorder 
around the earthen thoor—spread on which 
in front of the beds a large bear-skin served 
as a rug. The crossbeams overhead were 
piled with jerked and dried meat and _ vari- 
ous cured skins; and more of each in a 
fresher state was depending from them, 
drying. 

Charley was a good taxidermist; and a 
splendid panther crouching above a dead 


fawn, and showing his tecth threateningly to 


a magnificent stag, with lowered antlers, 
made a fine group in the corner opposite the 
beds. 


cave-like opening in the loft; and, on one 


An old grizzly looked over from a 


end of a long book-shelf—just above the 
panther—a golden eagle contended with a 
large vulture over an upturned swan. 

Jack and Charley were eager for the news, 
and a budget of papers I took along they 
seized on with avidity. After supper, Small, 
at my request, discoursed sweet music awhile 
on the violin; after which, wearied with the 
journey of the day, I retired toa spicy couch 
of fir and cedar boughs and fern fronds, 
where, musing on the strange, new.phase 
of life that I had just begun, and speculat- 
ing as to the number of grizzlies that I 
should kill before my return, I fell asleep. 
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The supervisors of many of the stock- 
grazing counties of California offer a bounty 
for the scalps of such carnivora as destroy 
the young of domestic animals. To trap 
these for the bounty and their fur, and at 
the same time to look after a small band of 
cattle that ‘* ranged” in the canon, consti- 
tuted Charley’s and Small’s regular employ- 
ment here. For the former purpose, they 
set long lines of steel traps through the 
region around. ‘The traps ranged in sizes 
from number 1 to 4, excepting two bear 
traps, one of which weighed nearly fifty 
pounds. It was necessary that they should 
visit these as often as every alternate day, in 
order that the game when caught might not 


gnaw a foot off and so escape—a thing it 


often did, even then. In making these 
rounds, they would nearly always drag a 
piece of bloody meat, to lure the hungry 
prey to the traps. Old trappers say there is 
no other scent for this purpose equal to that 
of blood. 


for they never knew at what time or place 


They always carried their. rifles, 


they might see something to shoot; nor 
could they ever anticipate what that some- 
thing would be. (It was one old hunter, I 
think, that 
while on their visit to a city, they first saw 
a dude-—-‘‘ What 
sometimes see when we hasn’t our guns 


remarked to another—when, 
queer animals one do 


along with us!”) Herein lies one great 
charm of hunting--some. new adventure is 
always presenting itself; and, with the hunter 
as with the miner, although unsuccessful 
today, hope. buoys him up for-the morrow. 
The bear-traps were set In places where bear 
~—that 


9 


were ‘using’ is frequenting—and 
were penned in with a low fence to keep 
away domestic animals, should such happen 
around. The bait-—which usually consisted 
of the entrails and fore-quarters of a deer 
was so placed that a bear, in reaching for it, 
would be likely to put his foot into the trap; 
and the smaller traps, for smaller animals, 
The bear-traps 


heavy clogs, and the 


were on the same plan. 
were attached to 


« 
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smaller traps were fastened to some root or 
sapling as was the most convenient. 

I felt too worn the next morning to go 
with Jack or Charley along any line of the 
traps; and so, at their suggestion, I took one 
of the dogs and my rifle, and went on the 
hill, above the cabin, to look for deer. 
Charley, before I set out, cautioned me 
strictly to always be sure of what I was 
shooting at; saying that a visitor from the 
city, a short time before, had mistaken 
him fora bear. ‘They had started out hunt- 
ing together, but had separated, agreeing to 
meet again at a certain place. Charley 
reached the rendezvous first, killing a deer 
meantime hear the spot, over which he was 
bent, engaged in skinning it, when the city 
gentleman came up.and shotat him. Charley 
said the danger was not so very imminent; 
but then it was.a bad plan to be always 
shooting through the woods, as it tended to 
scare away game, and he didn't therefore, 
like to hunt with such chaps. Jack said 
that he ‘‘ ‘lowed, taking it up on one side 
and down t’other, the feller wasn’t so thun- 
deringly mistaken arter all;” but Charley im- 
mediately suppressed him with, ‘* Be care- 
ful, old mammoth, how you try to trip the 


light fantastic toe in the dizzy mazes of the 


humorous. You become it as naturally as a 
bear does a ballad.” 
The dog that I took with me could be 
sent acrossa stream or other difficult ground 
by himself to look at traps, and he would 
bark and so give warning if an animal was 
caught, but otherwise never molest. the 
traps. He had at first now to. be led, but 
soon he showed an Interest in the hunt, and 
I turned him loose.: Ever snuffing the 
ground and the 


glancing around, and his ears attentive to 


every sound, he walked a few steps in ad- 


vance of me. A certain suppressed excite- 
ment that he showed shortly made me aware 
some wild animal was near,—and suddenly 
springing through the bushy openings, came 


a splendid deer, and then another, and an- 


breeze, his eye actively 
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other,—until, fora moment, I was as if in 
the midst of a flood of tumbling waters; and 


before I realized what to do, not a deer was in 


sight. When all was over, the dog looked al- 
most as disappointed as I felt; but, never- 
theless, with ardor seemingly but. slightly 
abated, he renewed, along with me, the hunt. 

After some hours, he again evinced the 
symptoms that I now knew betokened prox- 
imity to game; and, looking carefully around, 
I saw a deer uneasily regarding me, some 
sixty paces away. ‘To bring my rifle to my 
shoulder and fire was the act of a moment 
—and away went the deer. The dog now 
looked me in the face with evident disgust; 
and after we had examined the deer’s tracks 
had smelt no blood, he. started 
towards home. I called to him to come 
back, but he only dropped his tail and 
broke into a cowering run. When I return- 
ed to ‘*camp,”’ he showed utter indifference 


and he 


to me, other than to watch me closely and 
to slink from my approach; nor until long 
afterwards would he willingly accompany 
me on a hunt. 

When I told of my poor success that even- 
ing, Small was disposed to take it, and the 
disfavor 1 had found with the dog, with 
serious commiseration, but Charley only 
laughed uproariously. 

Some days later, I went with Charley 
along one line of the traps, not carrying my 
gun. In truth, I had thus early begun to 
care less for hunting than for listless love- 
making with Nature. Charley asked me 
several times on the. way what I would do 
without a gun in case we had caught a bear, 
and I replied that I would kill the bear with 
my pocket-knife. When we came to where 
the bear trap had been set, it was not there; 
and Charley, after looking closely at all 
markings, turned to me as though blankly 
realizing the situation, saying, ‘‘ It’s gone! ” 

‘¢ I'd give a thousand dollars now for my 
Winchester,” said I. 

Charley reached his gun toward me with 


b 


one word— Here.’ 
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‘¢To take your rifle from you would be 
like robbing the miser of his gold.’’ said I, 
and I would not let him urge it on me, but 
again asserted that I would ‘* kill the bear 
with my jack-knife.” 

‘< Just as you choose,’’ Charley said sen- 
tentiously ; and thercupon we followed the 
track that the bear, dragging the clog and 
trap, had made. ‘This shortly entered a 
thicket of juniper, near the center of which 
Charley suddenly stopped, and, pointing 
just ahead, turned to me quizzically, asking: 
“*Where’s your knife?” 

Glancing in the direction his finger indi- 
cated, not two rods away I saw one end of 
the pole that I knew the trap had heen at- 
tached to, sticking out from behind a low 
clump of bushes. Now, a day or two be- 
fore I had helped Jack and Charley bring 
in a bear that they had taken in the other 
trap. This bear had torn a pathway through 
the undergrowth like that made by a logging 
team, and in biting the steel trap and chain, 
he had broken his great teeth off into the 
jaw-bone. As I looked at this at the time, 
and at his powerful jaws, I had thought that 
I should not have desired to have been in 
the trap’s place. <All this now flashed across 
my mind with startling vividness; and, 
thinking discretion the better part of valor, 
I broke out of the brush ‘‘ like a quarter 
horse.” 
gusto at the social board, to Small. and our 
neighbors, adding many embellishments of 
his own to the truthful version; and I could 
see that I gained little repute in their ‘sim- 
ple minds tnerehy; although Charley, the 
while, almost hugged himself with enjoy- 


ment. 
Il. 


Then 


tales were tcl ],jokes cracked,and soncs sung. 


Supper was the event of the day. 


Any difference that they may ‘have at first 
shown toward me quickly were off, and I 
was given the hand of good fellowship and 
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All this Charley related with great 
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brother joker. It may be well to remark 
that everything was always really said in the 
best humor—appearances often to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. <A curious medley 
of hunters’ talk, of rough chaffing, and of 
serious converse, it was, I will try to give 
a transcript of it for one evening, asa sort 
of sample. 

I had learned that Charley and Jack 
were reticent about the events of the day 
in a ratio. directly proportioned as they 
had been exciting, and I fell in with their 
One even- 
in an 


whim and asked no questions. 
ing when they had both come -in 
especially indifferent and modest manner, 
we were just seated at the table when the 
dogs barked, and, looking out, we saw Mac 
and Dave coming. Catching sight of the 
dish of bears’ paws as they entered, and 
noting their curious and uncanny human 
resemblance, Mac began: ‘‘ If I hear of any 
one as has lost any children, I shall say 
yea's ate thim.” 

‘‘Sit up-—sit- up and try: them,” said 
Charley—-busy meantime preparing places 
for them-—‘* while I tell you a good go on 
George here..” 

No second invitation was necessary, and, 
noting my blank look with a quizzical expres- 
sion, he continued: ‘‘I came“down by the 
little bear-trap this evening, and it had a 
fisher in it. I took the fisher out and came 
on in. I saw George’s tracks in the trail 
and picked up his hat; but didn’t think 
much of it till [ got here; when I. found 
his clothes 


George, wild as a March hare 
all torn—and he told me had been to the 
trap and it had caught a cub, and the old 
she-bear got after him, and chased him, and 
nearly caught him. Ha, ha, ha!  Mistook 
a fisher, for a bear-cub, and imagination 
done the rest.”’ 

IT waited until the laughter that greeted 
this. story—which was a _ pure canard-— 
partly ceased; and then I said that I had 
not taken a fisher for a bear-cub, but, that 
I had that day mistaken an old bear for a 


> 
q 
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black stump, and that if Charley would re- 
tract his invention, I.would tell them how it 
was. Charley unblushingly said that he 
would ‘“skin out,” and I thereupon related 
how I had that day stopped to rest, on a 
little bluff that overlooked a patch of chem- 
isal. I had looked the brush over care- 
fully, as I thought, and had noticed nothing 
peculiar, until, on looking a moment later, 
I saw in it what I took fora burnt stump, 
with two little knots resembling bear's 
ears. I had not seen this stump at first 
looking, but I thought nothing of that. It 
looked, however, so much like a bear’s head, 
that I concluded that I would ‘‘draw a 
bead ”.-on it,: and snap ‘the. ** Set of my 
rifle—just to see how nicely I could hit it, if 
it only. a bear.. I did this’ several 
times, as steady as marble-—-when my sup- 
dropped to 

I tried, to aim 


posed suddenly 

all fours, and started. off. 
then at it, but I shook so, I could not hit a 
mountain. My gun did go off, but I don't 
think that I saw anything at the time except 
I shook as 


stump 


the bear——which went off, too. 
if I had the ague, and felt weak, so I sat 
down. Then for the next five minutes. I 
amused myself. watching my knees tremble 
and trying to stop them. How supremely 
disgusted I was with myself and the world at 
large, only those who have been in the like 
situation can imagine. 

The laughter that greeted the narration of 


it did me no harm, 


this, however, while 
must have been vastly beneficial to them. 

‘*T comed within an ace of getting my- 
self into: jest such a snap as you put up on 
George here!’ exclaimed Dave. ‘* To-day 
[ was going through the woods with the old 
shot-gun, when I.seen a cub clawing the 
bark off. a rotten on Crystal. Crick; 
hunting for bugs and worms—-”’ 

‘‘Was it on the offer side of Crystal 
Creek, Dave?” interrupted I, for had 
seen bear tracks there 

No,”. Dave curtly replied. 

‘¢ Was it on this side?” I inquired, less 


eagerly. 
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‘No, hit was jest hat the crick. Hit 
was not habove the crick, hor below the 
crick; hit was not on this side the crick, 
hor the other side the crick; hit was jes’ 
hat the crick. Do you hunderstand now? 
Wal, I crawled up to about forty steps of 
hit; and had jes’ drawn bead on hit, and 
was pulling trigger, when the old she griz- 
zly rose bodaciously up from ahind the 
log; an‘ I jes’ gota tree atween me and her, 
mighty quick, and shinned out from thar, I 
tell ye; an’ that ole bar didn’t never know 
I'd been ’roun’.” 

‘* Why in thunder didn’t you try them a 
rattle anyhow ?” exclaimed Charley. 

‘*Qh! I wasn’t hunting bar, I was jes’ 
looking for deer,” Dave replied ingenuously. 

‘*Dave,” I interrupted, ‘‘ Is d0daciously 
a good American word? How do you spell 
it?” 

‘*Qh! you go to the devil 

‘* But Dll give you five dollars if you 
will find the word in Webster’s Unabridged 


Dictionary,” 
‘* Webster’s—? Be blanked to Aim! Web- 
ster is jes’ as liable to be mistaken as I are.” 
‘¢ Did I ever tell you Dave,” inquired I, 


**how near a dear friend of mine came to 


running away with an Irish girl?” I said 
‘Trish’ as a challenge to Mac also. 

‘*No,” Dave answered. ‘* Did you have 
a friend about to run off with one?” 

Wal, why didn’t. he, then-? ” 

‘©Oh! another person ran away with her.” 

‘* But why didn’t he elope first ?” 

‘* He was unacquainted with her then,” 
[ replied in an absent-minded manner. 

While Dave was considering this Mac was 
evidently occupied with another point; and, 
doubtless, he finally concluded that I had 
cast reflections on Irish girls asa class ; for, 
with his eyes gleaming balefully beneath 
their grizzled brows, he riveted me, as did 
the Ancient Mariner his listener, and 
began : | 

‘*(s;earge There was a mon in the ould 


Dart. He was a good mon. He always 
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came up with his rint. Und there was born 
unto him saven sons und thra dahters. Und 
the sons want into the Quane’s airmy. Und 
the dahters was as foine a lot of girlsas you'd 
mate in any one day’s travil. Und two of 
them married lards. Und one of them ran 
away with a waiver. Und the ould mon fol- 
lowed thimto Doublin. Und he caught her. 
Und he fetched her back. Und he cut off 
Und he covered her head with 

Und he put her in a dark barn. 


her hair. 
black tare. 


Und he kapt her there fur noine days. Und 


then he barnished her to Austrahlia. Und 
that’s the way they sarve the girls in my 
counthray.” 3 

Whatever other doubts might, like Ban- 
quo’s ghost, obtrude at our feast, which of 
us after that could question the proper 
training of Erin’s fair daughters? The sub- 
ject was dropped. 

Then said Charley, ‘‘/7 saw something today 
that would have made your eyes snap!” 

‘‘What was it,” I asked. 

«T saw Old Club-foot.” 

Old Club-foot 


- maimed in one foot, who was renowned in 


was a monster grizzly, 


the region. 

‘“That’s nothing,” said Jack, who had 
been rather ostentatiously silent. ‘‘I 
him an’ anoder bar a few hours ago.” 

‘You infernal old liar, you !” retorted 
Charley. *‘A man can’t tell the truth any 
more but you must up and tell a blanked 
lie to cap it! Tell the company now that 
Grecian fable—about the fat bear you killed 
in the Coast Range; do, Jack.”’ 

‘*It’s a God’s truth about Old Club-foot, 
as I'll you reiterated 
Small; ‘fan’ so itisabout that fat bar. You 
know, in the Coast Range they has a kind 
o’ bar—some grizzly, I reckon—they callsa 
Rushen brown bar; and this war one o’ 
them varmints. bars thar that season war 
so thick they had trails all through the 
chaparral. I minded one particular large 

_track—over sixteen inches long—an’ the 
‘print it made in thé “soft ground showed the 


show tomorrow, ”’ 
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insect wasn’t light as a fairy. <A fat bar 
always comes down on to his heel, you 
know; anda poor bar only steps on his toes, 
you know. Wal, arter I got onto the crit- 
ter’s racket, I sets a gun for him, an’ ‘long 
in the night we heerd it go off. The next 
day we took tracks, an’ we soon seen by 
the blood the varmint had got something 
aside from the bait. Wal, arter awhile we 
comed on‘to it in a little ravine-—dead asa 
door nail——an’ it weren’t no baby, I tell you. 
The sun had rised, right smart, an’ that bar 
had sort o’ melted, and the ile runned down 
to a little hollow, and made thar a minitor 


lake 
With 
Charley. 
‘‘Wal, we reckoned the varmint dressed 
over twelve hundred ; an’ the ile we tried 


‘Isles .of.. Greece,’ interjected 


out War a caution to greasers.”’ 

‘«¢And, I would add, a caution to the cred- 
ulous,’’ Charley again supplemented. 
once made a careful estimate from the data 
he furnished, and it amounted to something 
over a ton.” 

‘*A careful estimate from an idjeot im- 
agination, more like!” retorted Small. 

‘*Don't you ever sell the oil to pharma- 
cists to make pomatum of?” I inquired. 

“Well, I should smile !” said Charley—- 
‘fand so would the druggists if they supposed 
you thought hair daubs were ever inside 
bear skins. Calves’ fat makes the young 
bloods good hair oil; and_ bears’ grease 
makes us good lard. Otherwise, as Tenny- 
son very beautifully says, ‘If what is fair be 
but for what is fair, and calves’ grease be 
for calves, and bears’ grease be for bear—- 
rash were my judgment, then, who deem 
herein no violation of the bond of like to 
like.*.”’ 

Charley chuckled at the way the others 
received this as a literal quotation, and I 
smiled, as I said: ‘*I suppose then the 
clerk lied who told the lady who asked 
him if he had the ‘ Exiles of Siberia, * that 
he had not, but that he had some very fine 
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bear’s ile from the Rocky Mountains.’ ” 
‘¢Und that reminds me of what [ disre- 


member-——Ah! I have it neow. = It’s meself 


und Davey, bhoy, have been raiding of the 
islands fornenst Alaska; und w’ave thought 
to be after moving there and start a can- 
nery. It’s meself, neow, can solder und 
Dave can do the spearing. Und wave 
come to talk it over, und have your ex- 
pression in the business,”’ said Mac, earn- 
estly. 

‘¢Well, Dave ought to be good at spear- 
ing salmon, for the same reason that the 
hunter’s dog ought to have been a good 
bear dog,”’ remarked Charley. 

‘*Und why was that, sure ?” 

‘<<Oh! because he was no account for 
anything else. Did you ever serve at the 
tinman’s trade, Mac 2” 

‘¢T’yve done soldering in the ould coun- 
thry, sure neow.”’ 

‘¢How do you think of going, Mac?” I 
inquired. 

‘©W’are ondecided whither by stahmer or 
canal-boat.”’ 

‘‘That calls to mind something I one 
time heard a Dutchman say,” said Charley. 
‘¢ When. scouting for Uncle Sam, I was 
once guide for a detail escorting some: set- 
tlers into eastern Idaho—~a thousand miles 
from anywhere save emigrant wagon or 
pack-mule communication. An old Dutch- 
man in the party was in one constant streak 
of ill-luck.. Once crossing a gulch in one 
of the sandy sage-brush valleys, he broke 
his wagon-tongue out. We halted, and I 
put in another for him out of a willow. 
While I was doing this, he did nothing but 
bewail his misfortunes. One thing he said 
was: ‘If ever I. go to Idaho agin by this 
route, I'll go by stahmer.’ I would hum- 
bly suggest, Mac, that you profit by his ex- 
perience.” 

Mac and Dave had all along been ‘‘feeding 
like horses when you hear them feed;” and 
the latter here finished his fourth bear paw, 
saying: ‘* Wal, my stomach feels about re- 


plete.” 


*< And that calls to mind an observation 
I heard a Scotchman in our outfit in Wash- 
ington ‘Territory make,” said Charley. 
«©There they have every spring ‘Chinook 
winds,’ that are very warm and dry, and 
carry off the snow so fast you can see it 
melt, and when the wind is a little late 
coming, the Indians have a Chinook- dance, 


to hurry it up. . We were watching a band 


one night, kicking their heels until the sweat 


ran, to. make ‘ medicine’ for the weather. 
Their ‘woven paces’ and ‘ waving hands’ 


—which, after all were not very intricate— 


got away with the old Scotchman, who de- 
livered himself with: ‘By God! boys, I do 
believe there is something in it?” - Dave evi- 
dently did not discern any application, and 
Charley continued: ‘‘ One bear’s paws, as 
the fellow said of the gallon of liquor, 
‘aren’t much among one.’ 

‘* How well the old Scotchman’s remark 
shows the uncanny, eerie Scotch mind!” I 
musingly observed. 

‘* When it comes to the pinch, every one 
belheves in a Supreme Ruler——a_ Sanctum 
Sanctorilum—-to whom he can put up a peti- 
tion in case of necessity,” said Dave. 

Yes,” said Charley, once hunted 
with a rough case, who used to boast that 
he had never prayed in his life. Well, once 
he jumped a huge grizzly that showed fight, 
and his muzzle-loader snapped. I was close 
by, although he didn’t know it; but I could 
not shoot on account of some intervening 
twigs. While I moved a little so as to get 
an open shot, | saw the scamp draw his 
knife, and overheard him say: ‘O God!--— 
if there is such a man-—-help. me now, if 
you ever intend to help me; but if you can’t 
help me, don’t help the bear ; but you just 
lay low, God, and you'll see one of the gol- 
darnedest bear-fights ever you seen’ Just 
then my rifle cracked ; and over rolled the 
bear-—in direct answer, he ever after main- 
tained, to his fervid appeal.” 

‘““*And the few words that reached the air. 


Although the holiest name was there, 
Had more of blasphemy than prayer,’ ”’ 
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I said gravely. ‘‘And Charley, while here 
such talk may give no one a shock, it would be 
worth while,I think,if we would stop to figure 
what good we get from what would wound 
the finer sensibility of those sincere people 
that you call ‘narrow minded. 

‘An Atheist-laugh’s a poor exchange 

kor Deity offended! 
When I wasa_ boy, too, I once heard an 
old sinner tell that same tale, as having hap- 
pened to one whom he knew when himself 
a boy; and I think I have seen it in detail 
several times in print. So it has not even 
originality to redeem it.” 

**“When you come to know Charley as 
well as I do, you'll swallow his yarns with a 
power 0’ allowance,” confided Small. 

‘Be careful of your personalities, old 
But Jack, tell 
your yarn about the big trout you caught in 
Deer Creek, two foot between the eyes, and 
Come, 


satyr!” growled Charley. 


longer than your boat, you know. 
I'll stand sponsor for the truth of that.” 

‘<"That war a sturgeon we caught in the 
Sacramento,’ corrected Small. 

“But,” persisted Charley, ‘‘ you. said 
your footing was slippery, and when you 
speared him, he took you over the. riffle, 
into deep water, where you had to swim 

‘*That war salmon I speared in Fall 
River thated tole you on, that weighed nigh 
ninety pounds,” Small again amended. 

‘Yes, and you said the trout was as_ big 
as a salmon, and you. said the salmon was 
as large as a sturgeon. How do you con- 
form all that, old prevaricator ?” Charley 
sternly demanded. 

‘* Wal, if you know the yarn better than 
I do, you just go ahead and tell it,” said 
Small, proceeding to take out his violin. 

Among Charley’s other volumes, there 
was an old copy of Byron. ‘This I now 
opened; and while Jack ‘* invoked the in- 
visible spirit of harmony,’ wandered in 
the Alps with Manfred. Presently Charley 
begun to sing a song whose words were evi- 
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dently of his own composition, with reflec- 
tions upon the wrongs of society, and a re- 
frain to the effect that, 

“ The grandeur, and beauty, and air blowing free, 
Of a mountain land and a genial band, 

And a life in the wocds, does me,” 

—jin which refrain Jack joined with a deep, 
baritone voice, like the fourth string of a 
violoncello. I took prompt exception, how- 
ever, to the ‘social cant” of its sentiments. 
This brought forth a long monologue on 
the land question, on which it seemed Char- 
ley held strong opinions. 

‘¢ Henry George says, ‘our land laws are 
more unjust than the English,’ he said 
rising, and showing a good deal of warmth; 
‘€and while I take issue with him in gener- 
al, I endorse this. ‘The firmest of social 
bonds, and the most potent source of patriotic 
inspiration spring from the possession of land- 
ed property; and a permanent, well-propor- 
tioned distribution of such property among 
the citizens is and always will be one of the 
principal objects of a wise government.’ The 
most. notable free people of antiquity so 
considered it, and they even went so far as 
to make some landed possession one quali- 
fication of citizenship. They sought by 
legislation to prevent.a monopoly of the 
soil in the hands of the few to the exclusion 
of the many; and their failure to accom- 
plish this was, in the opinions of the wisest 
judges, the root of all those evils that finally 
resulted in their downfall. 

see how wisely we have protited 
by the experience of past ages! California 
for instance:—-To induce early settlement 
the Mexican government granted land to 
such of her citizens. as established a specified 
settlement. thereon. When that country 
ceded the territory to the United States, we 
agreed to acknowledge all grants made by 
her prior to the treaty. Our government 
took no proper measures, however, to. de- 
cide as to the validity of these grants; and 
a law firm in San Francisco sent one of its 
members to the City of Mexico for the sole 
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purpose of obtaining fraudulent land titles. 
Bribed, doubtless, a land agent here lets 
other worthless deeds pass by default. 
Then Congress passes a law confirming the 
titles to those parties that have bought land 
Still land is left in 
our wide valleys—-and monopolies are boun- 
tifully subsidized with it. ‘Then the wise 
guardians of the nation’s wealth legislate 
themselves much of the rest in §‘ Swamp-and 


from grant claimants! 


Overflow,’ ‘Timber,’ ‘* Desert,’ and other 
‘Land Acts.” So the people have been 
juggled out of -their natural inheritance, 
until our fertile valleys are portioned into 
estates that dwarf those of feudal times. 
Now, in the name of Reason, what. chance 
is there left for free schools, and those in- 
dustrics that go to sustain a people such 
as the founders of our republic: intended ? 
Rather a grim outlook ‘ ranch-wages” would 


be to marry on. Can any one, knowing 


the law of reaction, wonder that:a season of 


this grinding toil is so usually followed by a 
week of license, which ends in a period in the 
hospital 2?) The laborer is valued less than 
the horse—and this under a government the 
very nature of whose institutions, it has’ been 
said, makes. a-‘man’s manhood his most val- 
uable possession!—Valuable indeed! be- 
cause in office it commands standard 
market. price. I grant that industry must 
be left untrammeled, and the citizen pro- 
tected in his acquisitions, or there would be 
no impulse to exertion. But when it comes 
to an individual. being able to amass a 
hundred million dollars during a lifetime, I 
suspect that the social institutions that make 
this possible go a little farther than leaving 
him untrammeled-—that. bribery and cor- 
ruption are not unknown in the legislatures 
that are so profusely generous of the na- 
tional possessions; that in short, the whole 
thing is run inthe interests of dtshonesty. 


With ‘the rich growing richer and the poor 


poorer, ’ and social rifts continually open- 


ing wider and more appalling, no wonder 
‘Many a thoughtful Curtius begins to ask 
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where Rome shall find a jewel precious 
enough to be cast in and save the city from 
being swallowed up’! 

And meanwhile our plutocrats would 
have caste.’ Ranks are relative, so, as if 
conscious of their own innate vulgarity and 
superficiality, they would get distinction by 
further degrading labor. ‘To do this they 
would have our land overrun with hordes of 
Chinese coolies. And. already these 
mighties are generally guilty of absenteeism. 
Vampire-like, they draw the life-blood of 
the country to feed their insatiable desires. 
The only limit now to the rents their avar- 
ice wrings, is when the tiller discovers that 
further concessions to extortion would drive 
him into certain ruin. How long will it be 
before the small farmers will all be turned 
from their rural holdings into the tenement 
houses of cities-—~where every evil passion 1s 
stimulated, and ‘the home — perishes. of 
asphyxia’? and then laws be introduced, 
regulating the relations of landlords and 
tenants, and a standing army be kept to 
sustain them ?.and, finally, that other. per- 
niclous evil of primogeniture and_ entail 


be added? And yet evil not so per- 
nicious either, if Doctor Johnson’s bitter 
apology for it is true-—‘ That it makes but 
A. poor criterion 
Why, sir, I 


have heard two tramps, by the way-side, 


one fool in a family.’ 
money 1s. of. mental caliber! 


tell of the geological formation of the coun- 
tries they had visited, and enter into a dis- 
cussion of political economy with an under- 
standing that might put the scientist and 
statesman to blush. I grant they were the 
exception and not the rule; but, I tell you, 
the class that is here to-day, was in Mexico 
last year, and will be in Alaska or South 
America, perhaps, next, has more than a 
brute instinct, and may sometime question 
the why and wherefore of things. If we 
do not propose to rely everywhere on force 
for maintaining law and to glide into des- 
potism, the law itself must appeal to the 


understanding by its own justice.  ‘ Zhe 
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basts of public security ts obedience to law’ 
but if law is only obtainable by the rich——if 
in the interest of wealth ‘sinister legislation, 
bought and paid for by those whom it bene- 
fits,’ will foster corruption and causes of dis- 
content and oppression——if a clique of 
bribed officials will pack a jury, and, in the 
face of the public, conduct a farce of a trial 
and for money liberate a criminal,—-—no won- 
der if the people forget this principle, and 
come to regard law as an avenue whereby 
gold shields guilt; and that sometimes in an 
outraged community Anarchy rises red- 
handed, and in blind fury dispenses justice! 
Our people today are subject to a lawyer- 
craft as dark and damning as ever was 
priest-craft of old, and, I tell you, we are 
fast nearing a social crisis! 

‘*But I make no hue or cry against any 
The preacher is either a sheep 
The doctor 


one Class. 
ora wolf in sheep’s clothing. 
dallies with disease and causes death to 
swell his fee. And ‘Who but a fool would 
have faith in a tradesman’s or his 
word?’ Not ‘villainy somewhere,’ but 727/- 
lainy everywhere! It makes me sick! There’s 


Ware 


rottenness at the heart of things!) Humanity 
is a monster creation of a monster power ! 
dive into the 


Anybody that wants 


social maelstrom and call it living-—but ‘the 


may 


beauty and grandeur and air blowing free, 
of a mountain land anda genial band and 
a hunter’s life does me.”’ 3 
Ditto, pard!”” exclaimed Small, .ex- 
tending his hand, and for a moment their 
wedded paws sealed the agreement between 
them. 
[ protested 
nothing but a re-hash of stump invective. 


that. his harangue was 

‘In a growing, free country, like this,” I 
said, ‘*the individual is to blame if-he re- 
main in mediocrity. Prudence, foresight, 
energy, and economy 7zz// win; and if one, 
possessing these more than I do, push his 
bark to a richer haven than I mine, does 
that give me a right to growl at the order 


of things? Systems of irrigation, transpor- 
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tation, and the like, are a benefit to the 
community, and the man who so _ invests 


his fortune is a public benefactor. — Self- 
indulgence and its attendant irregular, 


thriftless habits, are the main source of pov- 
erty and suffering in our land; and the only 
real amelioration of the race must come by 
developing a strong, honest, upright man- 
hood in the individual. Education is the 
only road to this, and some of our rich 
men are endowing institutions for this; wall 
any one question their being benefactors of 
the human race? 

‘*The bettering of our laws of property, 
too, it has been truly said, ‘must proceed 
from'the concessions of the rich, not from 
the graspings of the poor;’ and it would be 
better for reformers to be teaching the rich 
a wise philanthropy, than pandering to the 
unreasonable clamorings of the poor. Such 
a state as you choose to imagine between 
land-owner and tenant, you yourself know 
is impossible in a community where the 
people govern themselves. Lincoln asked, 
‘Why should there not be a patient confi- 
dence in the ultimate justice of the people ? 
Is there any better or equal hope in the 
world ?” And let us remember, too, that 
‘we have not made the world, and He that 
made it will guide.’ I can never reflect on 
the wonderful works, in art, science, and 
literature, that mankind has wrought, and 
think. of Humanity as a whole-—with. its 
heart pulsating with hope and fear, joy and 
sorrow, pity, love, and aspiration—but I 
feel almost with Comte, that it furnishes 
an object for adoration; and, I tell you, 
this world, swung. space, with its oceans 
and continents, its mountains and valleys, 
its rivers, lakes, woods, and deserts, and 
the glorious heaven above all; and life with 
all it offers for physical, intellectual, and 
eesthetical development and happiness,—are 
both God-like affairs. If any existence is 
worth living, this must be, and worth, too, 
lizing well, You believe in evolution: how 
can you refuse to believe that some Justice 
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is shaping events, or making it worth while 
to lead our lives with integrity ? 
‘Though the mills of God grind slowly, 
Yet they grind exceeding small; 
Though with patience he stands waiting, 
With exactness grinds he all” 

Instead of defending his position, Charley 
dismissed the subject good-naturedly and re- 
turned to the music. After atime, I went 
out into the moonlight, and while I there 
communed with the stars, I saw Mac and 
Dave taking their departure. Mac singled 
Charley out for special distinction with: 
‘¢ Well, so long to yez, Charley, me bhoy.” 


Charley pressed his heart, made a stately. 


bow, and, with a flourish of the hand, re- 
sponded grandiloquently, 

‘As Mac and Dave wended their way down 
the trail, like receding phantoms, I heard 
a voice from out the night wilds saying: 
“Charley is very. polished intirely:” and 
then a moment afterward it broke into~a 
catch of street song. 


III. 


Small, the next morning, confided to me 
that while he had really killed two bears the 
day before, as. he had said, yet that the 
smaller one had been caught in one of the 
bear-traps—-that his dogs had led him to it 
while he was on his way home, without his 
having followed its tracks at all—and now, 
if I would ‘‘jes’ keep shady, we'd get a rig 
on Charley that’d make us quits.” 

After learning where the bears were-—and 
Small told the true whereabouts of Club- 
foot~+-Charley directed Jack to take the 
-pack-horses and go by Mac’s and Dave’s 
cabin for them, (it had been arranged the 
evening before that they were to accompany 
us,) while Charley and I would go along that 
route of traps that had the bear-trip included 
“in it, and that we should all meet at Old 
Club-foot.. As Small moved off, he gave 
me so significant a glance that I feared 
Charley would suspect something. How- 
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ever, we all started on our respective routes, 
and all went as usual until Charley and I 
came to the place where the bear-trap had 
been, and found it missing. There Charley 
turned abruptly, and, looking me squarely 
in the face, demanded: ‘‘What did Jack 
mean by that wink he gave you as he 
started off?” 

‘*Really,” said I, trying to look retro- 
spective, and not let him look me out of 
countenance; ‘‘now that you remind me of 
it, I do believe I was so very injudicious as 
not to ask him.” 


‘“See-here,”’ said Charley, ‘‘I have thought 
all along that Jack has been putting up some 
kind of a racket on me, and I believe you 
are privy to it.” 

Was it -Jack;. wonder,” ‘said. 1, 
told us to go along this line of traps while 
he went with the horses ?” 

This last query partially allayed Charley’s 
suspicion, for he had given every direction 
that morning himself. Still as. we went 
along, he would occasionally drop some re- 
mark that showed he was still mentally 
weighing every circumstance, and was not 
altogether satisfied. 

The bear had made toward the creek, 
and had evidently crossed it, for the tracks 
entered it, and we examined the bank above 
and below the place without finding ‘* sign” 
coming out. I suggested that we should go 
to a disrooted tree, that spanned the stream 
about a mile below, and cross over that, 
and. then return and search the other bank; 
but Charley vetoed this by beginning to dis- 
robe. The stream, like most of those in 
these mountains, headed amid melting 
snow and was cold as ice; and I told. Char- 
ley that I would not ford it for a score of 
bears. To settle the matter, he proposed 
to carry me across on his back. I ques- 
tioned his ability to do so; but he affirmed 
so stoutly that he could, that—although I 
had misgivings of his purpose, as well as his 
strength—after expatiating on the dircful 
effects that a wetting would probably. pro- 
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duce on my yet imperfectly healed lungs, I 
yielded. I was so. conscience-smitten, 
while seated astride of his great bear-mus- 
cled shoulders, that I almost confessed to 
the deception that was being practiced; but 
fear of a retributive ducking kept my lips 
sealed. Once, in mid-stream, waist deep, 
he purposely. slipped and. staggered, and. I 
spasmodically gripped) his” throat, almost 


thinkin: 


S 


he had divined my thoughts; but 
he only laughed at the fright he had given 
me, and landed me .safe on shore. His 
clothes and our guns had been left, necessi- 
tating another trip, after which he ‘again 
dressed himself. 

The dog, meantime, having swum whim- 
peringly over, shook himsclf,; rolled in the 
sand, and frisked his satisfaction; he had 
scented out the place where the bear had 
waded out, and we all followed on. after. 
Phe sign now led-up a steep brushy hillside 
toward some: cavernous. ledges. Charley 
showed me how, from the shape of the foot- 
prints, he knew the bear was a. cinnamon; 
g the 


S 


and their size--as well as its. draggin 
trap and. clog, which together would: weigh 
two hundred pounds, over the route it had 

-showed that it was a large one. . Old 
trappers almost invariably can tell the differ- 
ent varietics of animals, from. some pecu- 
larity of their footmarks. 

Charley, with all suspicion now allayed, 
had told me that I should have the first shot 
at Bruin, but. he went. just in advance 
of me, preceded in turn afew feet by the 
dog. All at once; he drew a little to: one 
side, and indicated with his hand that I 
should look ahead; and [ saw the bear very 
skillfully concealed by brush so as to seem 
to be resting with its head upon its paws, 
Only one toe was fast In the trap, as could 
be plainly seen; and softly calling Charley's 
attention to this, IT broke and ingloriously 
fled.. I heard his ejaculation of disgust, fol- 
lowcd by the report of. his rifle; and then, 
from the rocky ledge, the loud guffaw ot 
Small and the others. I never before sa. 
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Charley so confused. He walked up to the 
bear, and examined it (Small had taken out 
the entrails the evening before); then as I 
came up, asking him something about kill- 
ing it with a knife, he looked skyward and 
exclaimed: ‘* Conspiracy ! who goes mailed 
against thy dagger? By it Czasar himself 
fell’’-—-then turning his eyes reproachfully 
toward me And thou, too, 
jrutus !’’ he pressed an imaginary wound, 


saying: 


and fell on to the bear’s shaggy back in the 
attitude of the dying gladiator, remaining so 
until the rest gathered around, when witha 
soul-rending moan, he turned a little over 
on to his back, and rolling apparently dy- 
ing cyes up at the ejaculated: 
«Stabbed ! Stabbed to the heart! And 


lsy his friends ! 


group, 


and then he seemed to ex- 
pire. Ridiculous as the performance was 
his acting was so superb that the others evi- 
dently thought that something was seriously 
wrong, for I seldom, if ever, saw depicted 
ona group of faces such helpless, remorse- 
ful concern. I dare not. guess to. what 
absurd length he might. have carried: his ex- 
travagancies, had I not begun to mock him, 
and attempt to outdo his quotations; where- 
upon he rose, laughing, and advising me to 
‘choke off,” proceeded to the solid work of 
the day. 

I never tired, while staying here, of gaz- 
ing from some commanding point upon the 
ever varying grandeur and. beauty of the 
outlook. 
cliffs formed the lips of the canon, on the 


(sreat. series of tall) black. basalt 


fronts of which long lines. of weather-worn 
seams intervening, marked the successive 
overflows of lava that once In fiery flood-de- 
vastated the region around. “These cliffs. were 
topped by ancient forests, which feathered 
over the upper. flank of the mountains. in 
one grand, continuous. stretch. The broad, 
sloping, flat-topped ridges, which evidently 
had once formed an inclined plateau, dis- 
closed to view numerous breaks and de- 
pressions, which gave. shadowy. suggestions 
of the mysterious retreats and savage gorges 
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that the mountains held hid in their mighty 
embrace. Over the slope of ridges and 
through the long downward vista of the 
canon’s walls, the valley of the Sacramento, 
with its belts of timber and mottling of soil 


and vegetation, spread away to the base of 


the long air-purpled chain of Coast Range 
Mountains. Upward, the eye followed the 
sinuous turning of the canon until lost within 
the heart of the snow-clad summit peaks. 
In places the sides of the abyss pitched in 
sheer descent of cliff and talus, to the belt 
of shining silver that the torrent stretched 
below; in others they would widen, leaving 
vently-sloping. plats and openings, clothed 
with wild oats. Few are the artist brushes 
that might hope to paint the autumn coloring 
of the foliage, when seen in the pure sunlight 

-gorgeous with crimson, and orange, and 
purple, and gold —which, blendingamid the 
dark recks. In myriad shades and contrasts, 
was rendered doubly charming by the deep- 
green coniferous. back-ground above.” Nor 
can -pen-picture convey any adequate idea 
of the impressive vastness, the sublime 
grandeur and cternity of these Sierra canons 
to one who has never felt their silence and 
solitariness from the «dangerous verge of 
some commanding precipice. 

Often from some such  tree-crested ledge, 
[ would look far down on the eagle or vul- 
ture soaring across the dizzy chasm, then 
over a thousand feet above the bed of the 
torrent. I would watch the mists linger 
lovingly in sheltered piny nooks or else, 
where caught in the currents of the blast, 
wheel in wild’ curves) and eddies, like 
phantom phalanxes executing aerial evolu- 
tions. Sometimes, when all above would 
be clear, the valley would® be overspread 
with an ocean of billowy fog, which would ex- 
tend into the canon’s long, winding estuaries, 
flinging spray-edged waves along the cliff- 
strewn steeps -while. the ridges extended 
downward, long promontories, into the sea; 
and tar away the summit of the Coast Range 
\ould appear above these billows like a re- 
surrected Atlantis. 


Even more enchanting was the cafion as 
seen by moonlight. Then all the varied 
features and ¢olorings of the day were toned 
in strange, unnatural monochromatic lights 
and shades. Each line of cliffs and bossy 
crags scemed_ transmuted ‘‘alternately to 
ebony and ivory.” mysterious. silvery 
gauze floated around the tips of the brown, 
gloomy forests; and the still reaches of wa- 
ter flowed, ink in the shadow, crystal in the 
light ; or, where agitated, changed in the 
moonbeams to troubled drifts of snow. 
Great unreclaimed regions, too, were left, 
of vague and solemn’darkness. Hearing 
there the panther’s yell and the rapid bark 
of the coyote—-echoed by the gorge into 
maniacal shrick and laughter —and_ startled 
by the sepulchral call of the owl’s ‘Who ? 
who-o ? who ? who ?’ one need make little ef- 
fort of the imagination to feel he had here 
reached the region of Dante’s pen and Dore’s 
pencil; and that by answering that sentinel 
challenge satisfactorily and advancing a few 
paces he might--meet unearthly sights, or 
plunge beneath the quiet waters of Oblivicn. 

When I had been there over two months, 
I had killed only one small bear and a few 
deer. I shot the bear one evening when 
Charley and I were returning home late to- 
gether, from a day’shunt. I had seen some- 
thing on a_ hillside move and then remain 
still, and I called Charley’s attention to it. 
He'told me. to try. a crack-at it.” 
plied that it might be some domestic animal 
and reminded him of his injunction to me 
to be always sure of what I was shooting at. 
He said: **’Take a shot any way, and Ill 
take all chances of your hitting it.” His 
tone piqued me a little; so, rather hoping 
that it might bea calf or hog of his, | aimed 


as carefully as the darkness allowed and 
fired—and down it fell. ‘Thereupon Charley 
dryly remarked that I ‘‘shot best in the dark 
of any one he ever saw that couldn’t hit any- 
thing by daylight.” 

If I killed little, however, I took much 
exercise. I climbed all the near heights, 
breathed deep their balmy air, and drank 
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new health and inspiration from the gushing 
springs amid the tall-columned pines and 
sturdy-shafted oaks. My associates, I knew, 
looked on my long rambles and indifference 
to hunting as something of immoral tendency, 
with. feelings akin to Prince Henry’s when 
he exclaimed, ‘‘O, monstrous! but one half 
penny worth of bread to this intolerable deal 
of sack!” 


that it was all owing to the ‘‘eccentricities 


Charley explained to the others 


of genius,” at the same time significantly 
touching ‘his forehead; but I was in the first 
rebound of full returning health, and I only 
laughed at the slur and continued the ec- 
centricities. 

A few miles away, in a very broken dis- 
trict, was a rugged elevation they called 
‘*Ajaxs and I.set out’ early one 
morning to scale it... ‘Vhere had been alight 
fall of snow on the tops. of the ridges the 
night before; and awhile after T entered the 
confines of this snow, I came across. the 
fresh footprints of a very large California 
tell. 
the local depredations of such a_ beast, 


which they called *‘* Old Nubia,” and which 


lion. Il had heard others 


from all accounts, joined the wisdom. of a 
serpent to the native fero¢ Ity of his Species; 
and I at once conjectured that the tracks 
him... They were about as 


were made by 


large as saucers, and were over three feet 


apart; and as animals of the cat kind, in 
walking, put the hind foot cxactly im the 
track of the fore one, I knew the beast was 
over six feet between. the hip and. shoulder. 

As they led in the direction I wished to 
go, I followed then. Near the summit of 
the butte, they catered a break or fissure, 
which slanted downward from above to near 
the base of a high. precipice. From .the 
lower part of this crevice, the tracks showed 
that the 


feet perpendicularly. 


lion had sprung -off-over twenty 


As could not thera 
follow him, I retraced my steps and kept 
along the upper edge of the cliff, looking 
cautiously over. 


I had not advanced much over a hun- 
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dred yards thus, when I caught sight of 
several deer, feeding beneath some oaks that 
skirted the foot of the ledge, I drew back 
from view, and, quietly gaining a conve- 
nient spot for a shot, I was stealthily watch- 
ing them, when I saw the lion with a 
mighty bound bear down a doe that was of 
the band. 

With great effort, I-controlled my excite- 
ment, slid the muzzle of my rifle over the. 
edge of rock, todk deliberate aim—making 
allowance for shooting downward-~at the 
lion’s shoulder, and fired. 

Asif the catch that held bent a strong 
spring beneath him had been loosed, the 
lion rose high in air, and alighting on his 
feet, quickly drew. himself under the cliff 
out of sight. Almost overpowered now with 
excitement, I hurried a long way around to 
where the deer still lay dying.. From there 
the lion’s tracks, marked with blood, led 
with wind-swept 


into a bedded 


leaves, on which, cowering In an attitude of 


cavern, 


wrathful fear, lay the magnificent cat—dead. 
I gave it a shot in the forehead, but it re- 
turned no quiver of response. 

Along time I gloated on my_ prize. 
Then I dragged the deer into the cave, and 
feasted my eyes again on both. I finally 
made very careful measurements of them, 
and 
I then proceeded carefully to remove them. - 
All this occupied much time, and it. was 
late when I started to return home. All the 
way there I was mentally busy with an ad- 
Charley was 


so as to have their skins ‘‘set up,” 


dress to deliver on arriving. 
very fond of directing some grandiloquently 
worded harangue at his comrades and then 
chuckling at their bewilderment, and. I 
cherished an ambition to retort the practice 
upon him. 

It was dark when | reached the cabin, 
and, approaching cautiously, I placed my 


valued trophies softly beside the door, and 


then stepped back and entered a little noisi- 
ly. As I set my gun aside and gave my 
hand for the dogs to lick welcome, Charley 
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carelessly inquired: ‘‘ Well, chip o’ 
mountains, where have you been mousing 
until this time o’ night?” He had asked ex- 
actly the question, and in the very spirit | 
had anticipated he would; so, assuming: a 
somnambulistic tone and manner, I began: — 

‘¢ My dear ‘ fellow of infinite jest, of most 


excellent fancy,’ no doubt you think -that 
Nature isa queer bundle of whims and con- 
trarietices. She smiles as ’twere. through 
tender tears in the beautiful arch of the 
rainbow; and. we, like children, ever rush 
to the sunlit grove from which the arch seems 
to find there only the dark, cold 


Sweet-faced and siren-voiced she lures 


sprung, 
earth. 

the careless novice; and gazes gorgon-eyed 
We 
glory in her beauty, strength, and power, and 
feel ourselves ez rapport with her; and we 
With 
equal poise— chalice—-she offers the 
elixir of life and the deadly poison... She 
us death. 


on her despairing, time-tried worshiper. 


are Instantly crushed by. her forces. 
in like 
gave us life, and she will send 
And. yet in all this. seeming discord, the 
seer’s discerning vision sees the most -beau- 
tiful harmony, infinite prevision, majestic 
patience, ‘‘unhasting, unresting.” Have 
you seen the wild beast, springing like an 
embodiment of life and action. through the 
desert storms, and never realized that to the 
wilds-and the blasts were due his energy and 
power of defiance? Have you viewed, em- 
bosomed amid snow-capped peaks, the flow- 
ery vale and mirror lake, without thought of 
the terrible convulsions through which the 
beauty of the scene was wrought?) And when 
we join co-workers with Nature, she breathes 
fragrance through the groves of the citron and 
orange; she whispers promises in budding 
orchards. and growing fields of grain, and 
from’. her:. lap, ‘the 


pours In profusion 


rich and ripened harvest. Consider well 
the. saying the 
nature we command her.’ The moth flutters 
about the flame of forbidden pleasure ; the 
wild feathered captive beats its. passionate 


breast against the iron bars of the inevitable; 
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the 


seers :—‘by obeying: 
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but a wise discernment conforms itself to 
surrounding circumstances, and thereby con- 
trols them. 

‘‘life, then, is not a riddle, but the su- 
preme lesson; and Nature is the. teacher. 
We may, or may not, love her, but we must 
respect her. One secret that I have. ac- 
quired I well may now impart: in no way 
can we more respect Nature than by always 
respecting ourselves. A proper self-respect, 
this evening, will permit my replying to 
your question no. further than merely by 
adding: I have been this day visiting an old 
and friendly elevation, to which my fellow 
mortals have applied the appropriate appel- 
lation of Ajax’s Butte.” 

Small, who all along seemed to consider 
that this studied reply was pointed past 
Charley’s ear directly at his forehead, here, 
not unkindly, ejaculated: ‘* Wal, you be 
the curisest cuss ever I. know’d on, hum- 
bugging about in these ’ere mountains!” 

Charley was. pouring out coffee when I 
began; but he had set-the coffee-pot down, 
and, steadying himself with one hand on 
the table’s edge, regarded me attentively. 
Finally he asked: ‘* What is it you have 
seen 

I looked him in the eye, as though I be- 
held the wall beyond, and replied in tones 
sounding deep in my chest: 

“*T have had a most rare vision, 
What I saw though in that vision, 
Of ‘the secrets of the future, 

Of the distant times that shall be; 
It were long and vain to tell vou. 

[ beheld though in that vision, 
While in converse with the hoary 
Butte, of which T have made mention, 
That old pirate, Nubia, springing, 
From his hidden lair, upon an 
Inotlensive, feeding dun deer.” 

‘Have you &illed Old Nubia?” Char- 
ley asked eagerly. 

“That base monster's tawny vesture, 
‘And the rent robe of his victim, 


Are without our lodge’s portal,” 


I replied in my most sepulchral tones, and 
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walked to the fireplace, clasped my hands 
behind my back, and turned my back to 
the fire. 

Charley took the light, went to the door, 
and peered into the darkness, returning 
with my treasured spoils. While he un- 
rolled-them, I declaimed: 

at my birth, 
The front of heaven was full of fiery shapes; 
The goats ran from the mountains, and the herds 
Were strangely clamorous to the frightened fields, 
These signs have marked me extraordinary ; 
And all the courses of lite do show 
am not in the roll-of eomoaion men.” 

Satisfied “with his inspection, Charley 
rolled up the pelts, put them aside, and ex- 
tended his broad palm, saying: ‘* Put. it 
there, my boy!” And, while he almost 
wrung the blood from my. finger-tips, he 
added: 


“Twas hunter-like, bravely, and well done.” 


Small had mutely regarded the disclosure 
with such expression as Joe’s face must 
have worn, when, after his visit with Pip.to 
Miss Havisham’s, he backed against the 
wall exclaiming, Astonishing! | -\stontrsh- 
ing!” But he now put out. his rough hand 
with one word——‘* Shake; and we shook, 
until my fingers ached again. 

The slight storm-on the uplands. was pre- 
monitory. ‘Phe winds had for some days been 
marshaling their storm forces, and. the next 
morning the weather looked so threatening 
that it seemed unsafe to Icave our shelter. 
Vhe cloud-rack drifted overhead as ifson a 
mission of haste. The wind soughed 
mourntully through the trees, like the sigh- 
ings of Nature. leaves, sear and. yel- 
low, whirled in the blast and eddied into 


heaps as it they sought consciously atter 


shelter. And, at last, the low-hanging folds 
of the storm curtains, that had rested -a 
while on the ridges, dropped into the canon 
their borders of rain. I looked out and 
listened to the plaintive tales of winter that 
the raindrops told the leat-drifts; and, 
somehow, their whisperings touched a re- 
sponsive chord in the heart. How diiferently 
a spring and an autumn shower fall on the 
spirit! “he one all joy, full of tender 
witcheries, falls ike a veil over. the face of 
a bride, enhancing the promise of delight; 
the other, like a pall on the marbled feat- 
ures of dead hopes, and-joys, and expecta- 
tions. 

ora week it rained and the wind never 
ceased. The woods looked bedrenched 
and forlorn; the rocks shed tears of dejec 
tion; the soil oozed miry discomfort; and 
the stream that. erewhile flowed in crystal 
tranquillity, raged now a wild, tumultuous, 
turbid, roaring flood. only noted, how- 
ever, but did not deeply feel these changes. 
They merely acted as. a foil: to the exhilara- 
tion of my restored health. Bears, however, 
evidently felt all the elements’ depressing in- 
uence; and Charley announced it as his 
conviction that they would now ‘‘hole up.” 

Having no curiosity myself regarding their 
state of hibernation, I selected the first pleas- 
ant morning to. start for civilized regions, 
and rejoin men——‘* men my. brothers, men 
the workers.””. but I think both Charley’s 
eyes and mine dimmed as’we shook hands 


in good-bye ; and hung. now in memory’s 


gallery are Companion pictures—the one, in 
clear strong colors, is of bold. mountain 


scenery; the other, with kindlier, softer, yet 
no. less indelible touches, is of Jack. and 
Old Charley. 


Oscar: lL. Martin. 
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‘©CRACKER JIM.” 


A traveler passing through the mountain- 
ous or hill country of Alabama would from 
time to time at the different stations, or the 
several points where the great iron horse 
halts for provender, see a Cracker woman 
enter the car, clad in a homespun dress and 
bright-colored bonnet of similar material, 
unless successful ambition had provided her 
with a head-gear of more pretentious quality 
in striped or spotted calico. She lives no- 
Where near the railway; in all probability 
her home is’ behind the echoes awakened 
by the impetuous neighing of the iron steed, 
and she has trudged miles with her burden 
of nuts or fruit, cager to turn an honest pen- 
ny by tempting the appetite of the way-worn 
traveler. 

The Cracker woman is not ordinarily a 
beauty. Milkmaids have ceased to be di- 
vine since the gods deserted Olympus. And 
yet we may sometimes see, tripping over 
the hills or descending a mountain path, a 
bright-eyed lass as lithe of limb and fleet of 
foot as Diana herself. But hard work and 
scanty living write their sad history upon 
human faces as well as upon human. hearts, 
and the sun 1s no respecter of persons. The 
Cracker man, although not an Apollo, 1s; 
unless he belongs to that. degenerate and 
fortunately small class called *‘clay-eaters,”’ 
as strong and hardy as the pine trees among 
which he makes his home. He, too, is a 
vender of small wares, carrying ‘apples, 
peaches, blackberries, chickens, eggs, home- 
knit stockings and gloves, and counterpanes, 
to the most accessible market; for which he 
‘“‘takes .trade 
that he receives such quantities of flour, 


-Which. technicality implies 


sugar, Jeans, and calico as he and the pur- 
chaser may agree upon. ~The more. enter- 
prising vender drives his cart to a more dis- 


tant destination, where he 1s, perhaps, able 
to make better bargains, and perchance ob- 
tain a little cash, as well as the necessaries 
of life, which constitute the ordinary result 
of Cracker speculation. 

Previous to the outbreak-ef- the war be- 
tween the Statés, the planting districts of 
Alabama were frequently invaded “by these 
itinerant merchants, who brought from their 
sterile hills and mountains apples and cider 
whose deHcious flavor rivaled the products 
of any city market in the world. — Lake the 
swallows, they had set times to come and 
go, and their periodical visits were welcomed 
alike by the fair matron of a handsome es- 
tablishment, whom they often enabled to 
add a choice venison ham to her already 
well-stored larder, and the ‘‘folks ” on the 
plantation, among whom the indulgent mis- 
tress was sure to dispense a barrel of cider. 

Such a trader was ‘‘Cracker Jim,” whose 
genius for commerce carried him far beyond 
the cross-roads. stores and railway stations 
among his native hills, to the towns of Talla- 
dega, ‘Tuscaloosa, Greensboro, and Marion, 
and sometimes to such important cotton 
marts as Selma and Montgomery. It was 
from the inhabitants of these towns that he 
had received the soubriquet of ‘*Cracker 
Jim,” and. in turn, -especially - when 
soured by an unsuccessful commercial ven- 
ture, would not hesitate to characterizé them 
as ‘*darned, panady eatin’ citerzuns.” 

To his compatriots Jim was an enigma, 
and at the same time an object of warmest 
admiration. ‘To their unsophisticated 
judgment he was a man of wide travel and 
great attainments. He accomplished won- 
ders. in traffic at-home and abroad, and as 
he usually vanquished his neighbors in 
argument, he was universally conceded to 
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be the chief speaker, and like the inhabi- 
tants of Lystra, they readily accorded to him 
the attributes of both Jupiter and Mercury. 
His father had been elected and re-elected 
Jestice o the Peace,” and was acknow!l- 
edged to have ‘ser power 0’ larnin’ in. the 
Jaw;” and naturally the’ prestige of his in- 
fluence fell upon the shoulders of his son. 
Indeed the sagacity of the sire, old) Ned 


Snyder, not unfrequently cnabled to 


be even with the ** town. uns,” while the 
continued and increasing prosperity of his 
orchard and garden, as well as his general 
thrift, induced the behef that Natur’ ” or 
some other supcrnatural patron had. taken 
him under especial protection... His pigs 


and cow were always in excellent condition, 


his apples were the finest, his. plums, that 


most uncertain and capricious crop, ripened 
at the time most propitious for: transporta- 


tion to market; he made the best vinegar 


and cider, and in his hands ‘the raising of 


fruit tree scions became. protitable busi- 


ness: while well-known: instance was 


duly recorded by neizhborhood ZOSSIP of 


his having made a ‘‘ right smart spec” by 
retailing crab-apple blossoms. to students at 
the university-of ‘Puscaloosa. excep- 
tional successes outside of the Conservative 
channels of barter and exchange were not 
to be looked upon without serious misgiv- 
Ing; for whatsoever came not within. the 
comprehension of tae Cracker mind, un- 
questionably came of evil. 

«The tradin’.o’ blossoms air agin Natur’, 
en er sin——the blossoms on the yearth: air 
fest ez Almighty'’s grace, ‘én 
haint fur ho sich ¢z Jim. Snyder -ter ‘be a 
scttin boun’s by er puttin’ price on ’em,” 
said ‘Tom: Welsh’s mother to. him-as she 
puffed her cob pipe. 

“Hey— hey—but folks ez has dealin’s with 
hants en mebbe Satun hisse'f haint er gwine 
ter stan’ on tradin’ © blossoms-—it air mighty 


TOU 


easy makin’ money when er body air ¢ 
pardner like the Prince 0° the Power o’.the 


A’r—ter fetch er kotation frum the rider ez 


= 


gin us er sarmount last Sunday,” oracularly, 
replied. Tom who did not enter Jim 
Snyder on his list of friends. 

Welsh, [ken tell ye ez Jim Snyder 


haint never had narry ter dew with hants nur 


the Devil. nuther,.en: -haint™ erfeard 
say. so, barrin’ hurtin’: yer ole mammy’s 
feelin’s,” interrupted Dick Harjoe, the most 
well-to-do farmerin the neighborhood. . 
Snyder war borned for luck.- I rid my crit- 


ter er mile beyant big Mounting the night 


Jim Snyder war. borned, er huntin’ er stray 
keow. I didn’t find the keow, but thar war 
luck in every stair in the firmament, en that 
luck War fur Jim—en no mistake.” 

yaas;. Dick  Harjoe,” answered 
Mrs. Welsh,: shaking -her: head. soleninly. 
mind meo’ the might; thar war signs, 
thar war signs, fur truc, [ recolleck.” 

they. war all fur luck—all fur luck, 
Mis’ Wel persisted Dick Harjoe. 
haint In mortyal man run agin Jim Sny- 
der’s luck.” 

The afternoon. was late and the sun near 
Its setting when a ‘company. of men and 
women assembled at Dick Harjoe’s house, 
the largest and most) conveniently situated 
in the settlement, forethe purpose of making 
contributions fim Snyder’s wagon, which 
was about to start on its periodical journey 
down the country. “The house, a pretentious 
one for the neighborhood, was.a log cabin, 
consisting of tour rooms, two on cach side 
of a puncheon. floor, which the summer 
season. served the various uses of dining- 
room, passage, and place of general assem- 
bly. With the exception of a few. chairs, 


with split oak and rawhide ‘seats, the only 


piece of furniture In this passage was a pon- 


derous spmning-wheel, which stretched: its 
erotesque length against the log wall. A 
quarter of a mile from the door stood Big 
Mountain, the largest elevation -of that spur, 
belonging to the range which girds the clear, 
beautiful waters of the Tennessee,as it winds 
its way across the river State. The rich and 


variegated coloring of autumn had already 
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fallen upon its foliage, which, with the som- 
bre contrast of the fir and pine, and the 
illumination of a gorgeous sunset, made it 
from base to summit a palace of beauty. 
Bogue Chitta Creek, famous for its length 
and depth, as it persistently held its course 
through the upper counties until it reached 
and watered the fertile plains of the cane- 
brake region, here had. its rise, and having 
valiantly withstood the fierce heat. of the 
summer months, murmured with complacent 
self-gratulation as it flowed down the rocky 
mountain side. 

Dick Harjoe’s car evidently caught the 
pleasing sound, for, .striking. his pipe 
against the protruding. log at the end of 
the passage, where he -had- poised himself 
on two legs of his chair, he said. with ‘sig- 
nificant gravity: Bug Chitty hev hilt her 
own mighterly this hyar hot weather-—fur it 
air powerful hot, en no mistake.” 

Hester, his) wife, sat opposite, calmly 
smoking. Refilling “her. pipe with tobacco, 
mixed. with the ‘dry leaves of a fragrant and 
much-prized herb called by the natives 
amalgamation in. vogue 
among the) women——she replied in the 
same grave tone: ** Dick Harjoe, I hev bin 
in-this hyar-kentry nigh on ter ten year, en 
(ole Bug Chitty hdint nuver gin out wunst.” 

Ein . she. haint ter cin out, 
Hester—-en no mistake,” answered Dick. 

She: make. her:, music‘ year Mm en 
year out... She -air: er: power; 1. tell 
said ‘Tom: Welsh, who had taken. his. seat 
on the steps leading into the passage. - ** | 
hev driv. down inter the canebrake en hev 
seed. her -thar, en-.hyerd: her thar, en: 
‘peared. ez. she’.war er reg lar river 
er roarin’: en erlong-<she don’t stop 
fur nuthin’; en. when: she gits ter the Kyhaw- 
by, she air more’n -hatfen .ez big-ez hit air. 
She air er monstrous: crick:!” 

Just then a noise. was mingled with the 
sound. of the waters. It was made by. Jim 


Snyder’s team, slowly .winding around the 


base of the mountain, in its approach to 
Dick Harjoe’s house. 

‘* Hester,” called Dick, putting his hand 
up as a shade to his eyes, and looking into 
the distance, ‘*that air Jim er comin’, en 
ye better tell them women ter git thar 
truck ready—Jim aint no feller fur tarryin 


when onst he air minded ter start.” 


Hester rose and stepping to a door open- 
ing into the passage made known  Jim’s 
approach to the women busy in_ preparing 
their merchandise for its travel. A loud 
halloo and tremendous cracking of a whip 
eave additional impetus to their bustling 
activity, and announced the arrival of the 
wagon. at the door. 

‘Fetch. erlong yer trafhe—the sun air 
not more’n er good hour high, en I ‘low ter 
start on my journey betime she dips; hurry 
up, women folks—-she air gittin’ low I tell 
ye,” called Jim, fastening his mules to a 
tree. 

‘¢ Waal, Jim,” said Dick Harjoe, rising to 
extend a hand of welcome. to his friend. 
‘* Hester air got er monstrous load fur ye 
this hyar trip. Set down en take er cheer 
—them women’s got ter talk en peckerfoos- 
ter er level nour atore they. git fixed. 
Powerful good weather fur travelin’, Jim, en 
yer beastises air peert.” 

“That air true, sir,” answered Jim defer- 
entially. . How be ye, Mis’ Harjoe ? ” said 
he as Hester appeared carrying an armful of 
bundles and baskets. 

‘¢ Middlin’-—how. be.-ye, Jim’ Snyder? 
This hyar dry spell air gwine ter make it 
on yer eritters.. The roads air. good, 
bean’t they 2?” asked she, looking apologeti- 
cally at the amount of ‘‘traffic.”” ** I laid 
out it war the best’ ter fix in my truck, agin 
the women. got theirn ready... Ye better 
store them aigs first; jest look at’em, Jim— 
bean’t they fine? don’t they wuth three 
dimes er dozen? Ole Dominicky laid ’em, 
en they air rale game. Ole Dominicky’s 


chick’ns haint never had the pip yet, en 
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these hyar be the bestest fur settin’—they ull 
make powerful peert hatchin’. Look at 
this counterpin, Jim—I done the spinnin’ 
on that wheel settin’ thar, en don’t ye take 
trade fur it—it dew wuth money en orto 
fetch it. \ ’restercrat onst gin me three 
dollars in silver fur one not haffen ez good. 
Now, Jim Snyder, jest ye view that. yarn— 
haint it er beauty ?”’—-and Mrs Harjoe held 
up the yarn so that it might catch the rays 
of sunlight that streamed through the pas- 
sage. ** It air dyed with poke-berry juice— 
poke-berry air the onliest thing in natur’ fur 
rale good colorin’. Mebbe SOMmMeC Jedge’s 
Wife—-en ye air got the ‘quaintanceship o’ 
sich, Jim——ull buy it jest fur knittin® en 
bonin’; Cherrykee lows the ’restercrat ladies 
dew power bonin’. but they hev. er 


Guar nanie fur it. © : Jim, the 


bestest poke-berry beyant big Mounting air. 


in thatar yarn. ‘Thar air ten dozen socks— 
mighty close knit. The ‘restererats ‘ull git 
‘em fur ther plantation naygers. © I hev solt 
‘em hunderds 0° pars—er quarterer par. I 
laid out ter hev some mits fur ye, Jim, but 
Cherrykce “lowed she war gwine ter fetch er 
batch; she hev knit some powerful purty 
mits with new-fangled stitches ez she larnt 
outen her a’nt ez lives beyant Big Mounting.”’ 

By this time the women, having com- 
pleted their task of packing baskets and 
bundles, assembled in. the passage. © Jim 
gave a listening ear to Mrs. Harjoe, but his 
eyes now and then glanced furtively over 
the group as if in search of something. ‘This 
was not unobserved by Pom Welch, ‘who 
slowly removing his pipe from his mouth, 
said, “‘Whar air Cherrykee, Mis’ Harjoe ? 
She “pears to be belated.” 

‘She air comin’, en in time, tew, ‘Tom 
Welsh. Cherrykee hain’t been belated many 
times in her life, en she haint er gwine ter 
be behind naow,” replied Mrs. Harjoe, with 
some asperity of manner and tone. 

‘“Cherrykee purty gin’rally up ter 
time—en no mistake,” remarked Dick Har- 


joe, puffing the smoke of his pipe over his 


head. ‘‘EnT ull swar ez she air the purti- 
est gal this hyar side o’ Big Mounting. I 
war er talkin’ with ole Squiar Blevins at 
Possum Bend not more’n er fortnit gone by 
—ole Squiar Blevins whar air. been ‘ter 
North Calliny, Firginny, en Lorsyanny, en 
tother furrin kentries—en he hev ‘lowed ez 
Cherrykee war oncommon likely en peert. 
He hev seen her han’-write, tew, en he 
‘lowed it war fine—en the Squiar air er 
scholard.” 

‘’Vhar haint er peerter gal in the kentry 
fur work, nuther,”’ interrupted Mrs. Harjoe. 

Waal, reckon :-not,.-Flester, en her 
ant hev give her er good schoolin’. ‘They 
tell me ez Cherrykee. hev got book-larnin’ 
en air been through the fi’th reader; en 
that shows she hev got fur erlong—-en no 


mistake.” 

Ef er body ken berlieve Sam_ Parker’s 
chat, Cherrykee hev larnt that ez hain’t book 
larnin’ beyant Big Mounting,” said ‘Tom 
Welsh, vigorously whittling a stick, but evi- 
dently keeping his ears and eyes on the alert. 

Before Dick had time to reply, Mrs. Har- 
joe demanded imperiously, ‘* What air that, 
Tom Welsh ?” 

Why, Mis’ Harjoe, it don’t wuth gittin’ 
mad, dew it ?—but Sam Parker ‘lowed ez 
the talk war sich ez Cherrykee war sorter 
addled in her. mind by the schoolin’ ez her 
a’nt gin her,—he ‘lowed ez she war that 
peert at meetin’: ez made folks talk; that 
when the rider come down outen the pull-pit, 
en war er. splanifyin’ the Bibul ter the 
women, she war not afeard ter ax him 
queshtings.. Sam Parker tells it ez she air 
that sot up she hain’t no usen fur tother 
peoples, en thinks we uns hain’t haffen good 
ernough fur her. | I gin it, Mis’ Harjoe, jest 
ez Sam Parker tolt me,” said ‘Tom Welsh, 
with an air of great humility. 

‘¢ in ef she hain’t no usen fur Sam Park- 
eren sich,” answered Mrs. Harjoe, with 
seyere emphasis, ‘‘she hev showed good 
sense—mighty good sense. ‘Thar air folks 
ez. better look close home when they air 
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sarchin’ fur addled brains; but mebbe ez 
Sam Parker air bereft o’ hisn, he hain't 
-none ez air addled.” 

‘‘Hey—ye air hard’ on..Sam,, haint ye, 
Mis’ Harjoe 2?” asked ‘Tom, somewhat dis- 
concerted. 

‘“Waal,. mebbe ye. -air-jest er leetul~ bit 
hard, Hester,” said Dick, feeling that hos- 
pitality required some show of sympathy 
with Tom.  ‘*Cherrykee air er right young 
gal, en young gals will briggity, whar 
they haint meanin’ no sorterharm. ‘They air 
like young colts afore ye break ’em; they 
hev got ter be hilt in, got ter be hilt in—en 
no mistake.” | 

‘Dick Harjoe,” rephed his wife, warmly, 
‘‘yve haint no call ter talk agin Cherrykee, 


Jest. ter please the Welshes nor the Parkerses~ 


nuther. What. business air er passul o’ 
men ter be runnin’ down. the ways 0’ gals? 
—men hev ther ways en-women hev thern, 
en ole folks hev ther ways en young folks 
hev. thern, en thar’s er differ betwixt ’em, 
en er big differ tew. Cherrykee air like ole 
yominicky’s pullets—she air *bleeged ter holt 
er high head ;.it air natur’.” 

Jim. Snyder, who had been quietly taking 
an inventory of the various articles. collect- 
ed by the women, and had manifested no 
Interest in the conversation, now turned de- 
liberately to the speakers and said + ‘*Mis’ 
Harjoe air hard.on Sam Parker fur true— 
mighty hard ; fur [ tell ye er true word when 
I tell ye Sam air smart--oncommon. smart. 
Thar air them ez air bereft in ther minds, 
but it haint Sam Parker —he air powerful 
peert; he warnot borned yistiddy. Mebbe, 
Dick Harjoe, ye dunno why Sam hev vacated 
this hyar: beat-—hey 

‘¢T haint nuver hyern,’’ answered Dick, 
with profound attention. 

‘Waal, tell ye... Sam ‘Parker. ‘lowed 
cz he war not gwine ter stay nowhers whar 
he war not the biggest liar in the settlemen/; 
en ez Tom Welsh. didn’t move, he war 
-“bleeged ter move: © ‘tell’: ye, Sam -air 


powerful smart.” 


This speech was greeted by a loud guffaw, 
in which the women joined as heartily as 
the men, while the speaker himself laughed 
so long and so triumphantly that ‘Tom's face 
began to show alternate expressions of dis- 
comfiture and defiance. Mrs. Harjoe, how- 
ever, was not one to hold her peace, and 
called out,  ‘* Hey — hey —‘Tom Welsh, 
haint ye got nothin’ else ter norate ?” 

‘Tom could. not conceal his irritation as he 
replied; Mebbe I mouten hev, if I- war 
ter speak my mind ez free ez some folks. 
Mebbe Sam Parker air er liar, en mebbe I 
air er bigger liar ‘n he air, en agin it mouten 
be thar haint much differ betwixt us; but it 
air powerful sartain ez narry me nur Sam 
Parker haint got our eyes so sot on the 
north star cz. ter run our waggin wheels 
smack agin er mile post; we don’t run our 
heads clean inter the bird nestis; en lars ur 
no liars, we haint lookin’ so fur beyant ez 
not ter see the holes in the road.” 

Whether the covert allusion in this speech 
was aimed at Jim’s matrimonial aspirations 
or his commercial enterprises, admitted of a 
doubt in the minds of his auditors, who now 
eagerly listened for the caustic rejoinder, 
which seemed inevitable; but attention and 
expectation were turned in another. direc- 
tion as Cherokee was seen descending the 
mountain path. 

Thar air Cherrykee, naow!.”’ said: 
Harjoe, sternly. —‘*’Tom Welsh, jest holt 
yer tongue; thar’s pizen on the eend on it.” 

Pizen ez er rattulsnake!””. muttered one 
woman, her head deep in the basket she was 
packing. 

« Mebbe ye haint hyern, Dorkis Stokes, 
ez grapes ez war sour war mighty hard ter 
swaller,”? replied another woman, carefully 
arranging her eggs for transportation. 

‘¢Cherrykee dew holt er high head, en 
she air got a right ter dew it—she air likely. 
Why, she air steppin’ over them. rocks jest 
like er blooded heifer,” said Dick Harjoe. 

In a few minutes Cherokee reached the 


cabin door. Acknowledging the. presence 
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of the company with a. slight inclination 
of the head, she walked directly to Mrs. 
Harjoe. ‘‘I hev brung them mits, Mrs. 
Harjoe.” The effort to say “* Mrs.” instead 
of ‘‘ Mis’” was noticeable. 

Cherokee was like and unlike the women 
around her, asa wild flower, newly trans- 
planted to the florist’s garden, loses its rank- 
ness in submission to artificial training, but 
has not yet gained the rich and graceful ef- 
florescence that comes from long culture. 
A stranger who beheld her among sucha 
group, would have looked at her again and 
again. ‘Their stolid, unchanging. counte- 
nances were as expressionless as their lives 
were uneventful. With them the mind was 
as untraveled as the body, and even imagin- 
ation was stagnant, with the exception of 
its traditional excursions into the region of 
superstition, which enveloped them too 
closely to admit of investigation or inquiry. 
Their days and a part of their nights were 
spent in spinning and weaving, and of the 
outside world they knew as little as_ they 
did of the migratory birds that left them in 
the winter and returned with the summer. 
They only knew that the birds had been 
‘‘ fur beyant,” and so the world of progress 
and civilization was to their minds a great 
‘<beyant.” They knew ‘‘ north’urd” and 
‘¢south’urd ” and ‘‘ east’urd” and west- 
’urd,” for the cows and sheep and goats not 
unfrequently took long journeys, and had to 
be brought home to be milked and fed and 
protected from the ‘* varmounts” and wild 
‘¢ beastises ’”’? in the woods and. mountains. 
Few could read; fewer could write; and 
public opinion rarely found its way Into 
their unlettered circle. Primitive necessi- 
ties pressed hard upon them; to-day was as 
yesterday, and like machines they moved 
and had their being in the same small cir- 
cumference that had limited the hopes and 
désires of their grandmothers. Now and 
then one might see among them a face hu- 
manized by long acquaintance with sorrow, 


or refined into spiritual beauty by a life of 


deep religious faith; but the larger number 
were content if they were able to give a 
good account of regular attendance at 
‘* meetin’ ” when the ‘‘ rider,” as the itin- 
erant Methodist preacher was called, made 
his periodical rounds;.and they could set 
before him as good fresh eggs and as good 
fried chicken as could be found ‘* anywhar 
in the hull kentry.” In the faces of the 
men this stolidity. was sometimes replaced 
by an expression of shrewdness, which is the 
usual result of sharp practice in trade and 
greediness to make. a good bargain; but the 
Cracker, man or woman, is a philosopher, 
and is rarely disturbed by’the unsatisfied 
energy of a noble discontent. 

As Cherokee delivered her basket of 
mittens to Mrs.» Harjoe, the women 
crowded around her to make an inspection 
of the newly arrived articles, while the girl, 
oppressed by the heat, removed from: her 
head the Cracker sunbonnet, which in 
this instance was made of white checked 
muslin, instead of home-spun. Her hair 
was of that rich chestnut color that shows 
bronze under a strong light; her eyes had 
the deep blue color and dark lashes of the 
Celtic type,and to the expert physiognomist, 
the nose and mouth, those features which 
so unmistakably reveal. the refinement of 
past generations, seemed not only singu- 


larly unlike those around her, but betrayed 


signs of a nature at variance with its con- 
ditions. The complexion is rarely good 


among Cracker women, but. whether from 
painstaking or abstinence from snuff dip- 


ping, Cherokee’s skin was almost dazzling 
in its transparency. ‘Fhe color. in her 
cheek was perhaps of too warm a tint to 
have pleased the dainty taste of fashionable 
socicty, glowing as it did with the ripe 
luxuriance of the peach rather than the 
delicate blush of the rose; but it seemed a 
part of the perfection of this rustic beauty, 
a thing to be expected, and was as satisfy- 
ing to the beholder as the sound of the 
murmuring . waterfalls) on the mountain 
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side. She was the living impersonation of 
that ‘‘ neat-handed Phyllis,” 
have been sung by poets from Virgil to 
Milton, and whose occasional existence Is 


whose praises 


a pleasing confirmation of our ideal con- 
ceptions. Her dress was of home-spun, 
and of the pattern much in vogue among 
her people—blue and white check-—but it 
fitted her form, a circumstance quite unu- 
sual enough to attract attention. | She wore, 
too, a white linen collar, a. decided heresy, 
since a home-spun neckerchief, or at best, 
one of white muslin, constituted the neck 
attire of all the women in the settlement. 

Her hands showed marks of toil, for 
Cherokee was an orphan, living with an aged 
grandmother, and household cares as well 
as the spinning and weaving necessary for 
their little home, fell upon her. Old Mrs. 
Dobine had long ceased to take an active 
part in household work, the preparation 
and dispensing of the morning and evening 
meal to the few ducks and. chickens that 
gathered around her back door, being her 
only occupation. Pete Dobine, her grand- 
son, and cousin to Cherokee, tilled the 
garden, ploughed the little corn patch, and 
went to mill on the one mule, which with 
the humble homestead comprised the family 
property. Pete was a- faithful laborer, but 
youth often tests the sad results entailed by 
an absence of prudence, even when there 
is an expenditure of time and energy, and 
hence old Mrs. Dobine did not always make 
both ends. meet. On. the contrary, they 
were always far apart, with little reasonable 
probability of union, especially if the ‘* var- 
mounts,” had been bad on the pullets, and 
‘¢middlin’ bacon,” was held) at. a high 
price. But there was one who never failed 
to offer the addition which. spliced the re- 
fractory ends, and that one was Jim-Snyder. 
When his wagon returned from its commer- 
cial tour, packages of coffee and sugar were 
sure to find their way to: Granny Dobine’s 
cabin, Pete being the bearer, who always 


delivered them with a conscious glance at 


Cherokee: ‘* Granny, Jim hev sent ye some 
short-sweetnin’ kase ye air. poarly—it air 
better’n long-sweetnin’.” 

Molasses was the ‘‘long sweetnin’” com- 
monly in use, and was mixed with coffee, 
or tea made from various herbs found in the 


woods. ‘This ‘long sweetnin’” was detest- 
able to Cherokee, who in. her visits from 
bome had tasted coffee and tea sweetened 
with white sugar. Jim Snyder often recalled 
to his imagination the image of Cherokee, 
when as. a-‘‘brat” of four years she would 
watch for his coming from the cross-roads 
store, where he, a lad of thirteen, had ex- 
pended his: hard-earned picayunes. for a 
pound of coarse brown. sugar, which he 
would feed to her from his hands at design- 
edly long intervals that he might hear her 
baby entreaties for ‘‘short sweetnin’.” 

‘She war er purty brat then, en she air 
purticr naow,” said he, as he reflected upon 
this experience of by-gone days. And he 
thought so more than ever as stood 
waiting the sentence which Mrs. Harjoe— 
the autocrat of the neighborhood on all sub- 
jects pertaining to needle-work or house- 
wifery— would pass on her mittens. 

“Wall, Cherrykee, them air beauties, and 
the ‘restercrats ‘ull like em. What er purty 
scollup ye hev gin ter ’em jest by widenin’ 
en narrerin’, en [ll say fur ye ez ye air the 
onliest gal.in the settlesen/ ez ken dew it. 
What er power o° stitchés ye did put on, Vl 
declar—all at onst, tew. The ’restererats 
‘ull buy ‘em, Cherrykee, for they won’t tech 
nothin’ with ther hands, bethout w’arin o’ 
gloves, ef it alr jest ter set butter on the ta- 
dle; ‘Tom Welsh, ye hev tolt me that many 
er time. _Cherrykee, ye must er done this 
fine ribbin’ with er bone, kase it haint in 
natur’ ter dew it with er needle—leastways, 
that air my 

The knitting. known, as crochet is. well 
understood by the Cracker women, and is 
done with a bone prepared for the purpose 
by a process of boiling and scraping. 

‘*These hyar torsuls,” continued Mrs. 
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Harjoe, ‘‘orter make ’em fetch er power 0’ 
money, Cherrykee; en ye larnt it all when 
ye war vis'tin’ yer a’nt beyant Big Mounting 
—ye haint er or’nary gal, Cherrykee, I say 
it behint ye en afore ye.”’ 

In the meanwhile Jim Snyder had been 
gradually drawing nearer to the group of 
women, who surrounded Mrs. Harjoe and 
the mittens so closcly as to prevent any 
nearer view than could be obtained by an 
occasional glance over a series of heads; and 
as soon as their market value began to. be 
discussed, he pushed his way into their midst 
and took hold of the basket. 

‘©Waal, Mis’ Harjoe,” said he holding up 
a pair of mittens and scrutinizing them with 
a very professional air, ‘‘ef these hyar mits 
dont wuth a haffen dollar, every identerkul 
pa’r, I haint no jedge—en what air more, I 
ken git it fur “em. Why, they air more’n 
middlin’ good—the store mits haint no bet- 
ter en no purtier. Ef I was buyin’ on ’em, en 
free ter use my choosin’s, I druther. hev 
these hyar ones, en I speak fur true.” 

reckon Jim ‘ud gin haffen dollar out- 
en his own pocket—jest fur speckylatin’, ye 
mind,” said Tom Welsh, who had sufficient- 
ly recovered his spirits to make another 
thrust; but it passed unheeded amid the 
lifting of baskets and bustle of making ready, 
for Dick Harjoe hadagain called out : ‘‘Git 
ready, women folks—the sun air runnin’ 
low—Jim, haint it yer expectate ter start 
afore she air gone down ?”’ 

Jim took advantage of the commotion to 
draw Cherokee aside. 

‘Why, Cherrykee, I wish ye could see 
the ’restercrat ladies ez ‘ull war them mits, 
when they be directin’ ther naygers erbout 
ther work, en when’ they air breshin’ ther 
fine chany cups en sassers, en ther trinkuts 


in ther parlors—ther hands air ez saft en 
white ez allybasty, en they talk jest ez sweet 
ez they look, Cherrykee—-sorter like ole 
Bug Chitty, when she air singin’ low in the 
summer time, en sorter like the markin’ 


bird, when she air minded ter make her mu- 
sic bethout much noise; en they hev séch 
er smile on ther lips, tew,—-they look mighty 
proud fur off, Cherrykee, when. they air 
ridin’ in ther kerridges, but’ when ye come 
close ter ‘em, they air jest ez perlite ez ef I 
War. er ‘réstercrat: myse’f. :Thar’s -Jedge 
Barrett’s wife, ez lives in a fine house on 
the big read gwine inter Maryon—~she will 
buy four pa’rs 0’ these hyar mits fur herse’f 
en darters. I hev done er power o’ tradin’ 
with her.. She sends out her nayger waitin’ 
man in his white coat jest ter tell me ter 
drive inter her back yard. I sell her all the 
dried applés she minds ter usen in winter, 
en the Fedge hisse’f says Jim Snyder’s cider 
air the bestest he ever tasted. Why, Cherry- 
kee, the Jedge hev er plantation en cr hun- 
dred naygers, en his wife hev come .out ter 
my waggin en paid me with her own white 
hands——lookin’ jest ez fresh en fa’r ez er 
rose, Cherrykee—Jest like er purty rose.”’ 

‘¢T know they air fine en purty—en sweet, 
too; hev- seen’‘em,:'en ‘talked ter ’em,.” 
answered Cherokee looking down into her 
basket. 

‘¢ But Cherrykee, thar haint narry-one on 
‘em no purtier in ther face, en no likelier 
in ther figger *n ye be,” said Jim apologeti- 
cally, lest his admiration foraristocrats might 
be construed into depreciation of her own 
charms. ‘* Ye know that air my thinkin’, 
Cherrykee—I hev been tellin’ ve that ‘nigh 
On: ter ten “year,.”’ 

Cherokee looked persistently down at the 
basket. her hands, and answered not 
a word. 

ye air the onliest ‘oman. the 
green yearth ez I want fur my wite, Cherry- 
kee, said he vehemently... Ye haint. got 
no doubt on it, hev ye, Cherrykee?”’ ‘That 
Cherokee might not love him and would not 
be his wife, seemed now a remote possibil- 
ity which frightened him. 

Ve don’t say nothin’, Cherrykee; what 


ails yer” 
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The girl tried to speak,. but the very effort 
seemed to choke her. 

‘¢Mebbe ye air tew chick’n-hearted ter 
tell me ye love me, Cherrykee—air that yer 
ailment?” and Jim’s brawny hand was laid 
tenderly on the little hand that was clinging 
to the basket for support. The touch made 
her start;*and she found words at last: 

‘©Ve@hev been kind ter me, Jim Snyder 
_-——kind ter me, en ter Granny—en—ter— 
Pete; en I give ye thanks-—hearty thanks— 
fur.it; en I-hev tried ter think uv ye ez er 
husband, en I can’t. I dont love ye—en I 
won't marry ye—don’t nuver speak ter me 
erbout it agin !” 

Jim gasped for breath. ** Don’t love me, 
Cherrykee!—wont marry’ me!—me ez hev 
waited nigh on ter thirteen year fur ye—me 
ez hev loved ye when ye war er brat, en then 
er littul gal—tell life don’t wuth nothin’ be- 
thout ye! Cherrykee didn’t. ye love. me 
afore ye went beyant Big Mounting? War 
it schoolin’. en book-larnin’ ez turned. yer 
heart away from me? Don’t go, Cherrykee 
=-mebbe ye haint hyern all [I ken say ter 
make ye think better on. me. Air thar any 
yuther man ez. ye dew hke, Cherrykee?.” 
urged Jim, trembling from pain and disap- 
pointment. 

But Cherokee had not waited to hear the 
last question. ‘Those who saw her abrupt 
departure attributed it to excess of grief at 
separation from her lover, for Cherokee and 
Jim had according to popular understanding, 
‘been promussed ’.”’ 

Jim hardly had time to recover his self- 
possession before Dick Harjoe again called, 
‘¢ Hello, Jim, yell be belated ef yer don’t 
hurry up; the sun air droppin’, she air, en 
yer critters air twistin’ ther necks off.” 

A few rapid steps brought Jim to his wagon 
where, having re-adjusted) some. baskets 
piled higher than the rest, he took his seat 
in the saddle. 

«‘Jim,” said Dick Harjoe, who had fol- 
lowed him, ‘fom Welsh air tellin’ erbout 
hyar ez the ’restercrats air talkin’ er power 


afeard ter ax queshtings. 


ez thar air ter be war betwixt the North’urd 
en the South’urd fur true... He ‘lows ez it 
air.er rich man’s war, but it air ter be er 
poor man’s fight, en he “lows tew ez he air 
not er gwine ter hit narry lick, nur Sam 
Parker nuther,. Naow, Jim,. this air er 
mighty corntrary noration, bekase I hyerd 
both on. ’em, Tom en Sam, tell Squiar 
Blevins ez they war rank seceshers, en ‘ud 
be*glad ter fight the North’urd whenuver he 
gin the word; I hyerd that ez shoar ez bug 
Chitty air er crick—en no mistake. It war 
when the Squiar war er speakin’ fur Brickin- 
ridge agin Jedge Barrett, that war speakin’ 
fur Bell!” 

‘*T mint me o’ the time, Dick Harjoe— 
it war the same day ez I gin ‘Tom Welsh er 
jodarter uv er thrashin’ at Possum Bend— 
he war er lIeetul tew peert erbout secesh 
that day,” answered Jim, settling himself 


firmly in his seat. 


be shoar, Jim, L. recolleck; he 
war er braggin’ mighterly.. «Jest fetch us 
the news, naow, Jim; if anybody ken git it 
I. know ez Jim Snyder ken.” 

‘* Waal, I reckin I ken find out ez much 
ez Tom Welsh, an’ I reckin I ken talk ter 
the ’restercrats ez much ez he dar’ tew, en er 
leetul more. ‘The Jedge ‘ull know it all, en in 
pint o’ jedgment, the Squiar can’t holt er 
candul ter him. I wont be back hyar tell 
long arter plantin’ time, en Jim Snyder 
Far’well 
Dick. Git up, Jane—Git up, Huldy !” 

The crack of the whip roused the moun- 
tain echoes, which were heard after Jim 
and his team were out of sight. 


’pears ter me,” said Dick Harjoe, as 
he approached the small group that still 
lingered in front of his door, ‘‘ ez Jim air 
down in the mouth. One thing shoar— 
he air peerter erbout every thing more’n ’er- 
bout his coartin’—he hev been arter Cher- 
rykee the likes o’ ten year, en he don't 
seem no nigher bein’ spliced ez he war 
this time last year.” 

‘Not er bit,” answered ‘Tom Welsh. 
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‘¢Cherrykee haint er gwine ter be ketched 
by Jim Snyder, but by somebody beyant 
the mounting—that air my thinkin’.” 
«Waal, Tom, ye haint-allus thunk the 
same thing, mebbe; but I know ez ‘coartin’ 
nuver tuk up my time. Peas didn't git 
ripe by it. I done it all at onst. I war 
ridin’ my ole sorrul mar’, en Hester war rid- 
in’ behind me, en says I ter Hester, ‘I love 
somebody settin’ betwixt. me en my mar’s 
tail;’ en right on ter the heels o’ that, Hes- 
ter “lowed, ‘IT love somebody settin’ betwixt 
me and yer mar’s mane;’ en thar war the 
eend on it, en we war spliced the follerin’ 
Sundy the rider come round. © But I know 


ez thar airer differin women. 


no book-larnin’, but she ken make-up. her 


mint oncommon. short.” 

Jim Snyder's team traveled some distance 
without an encouraging word from the driv- 
er. Lhe road, winding over and around 
a succession of hills, showed picturesque 
beauty on every side. The ripe Juxuriance 
of autumn was over forest and vegetation. 
Rich red poke-berries contrasted with the 
shining black clusters of fox grapes and 
muscadines. Gaping chestnut-burrs dis- 
closed their long-hidden treasures, and wild 
plums-and_ persimmons, made luscious— by 
the recent frost, hung in tempting proximity 
to the roadside. Glossy sloes and chinqua- 
pins lay cheek to cheek with scarlet berries 
whose leaves were as bright as themselves, 
and fantastic vines embraced gloomy pines 
and sullen cedars, which refused to be 
coaxed into gayety, and looked all the more 
stern for the wild revelry around them. 
Nature was prodigal her gorgeousness. 
Krom every hill-top, like Pentecostal tongues, 
shone the sumach, whose flame the evening 
shades could not utterly quench. Bushes, 
burning with red and yellow light, stood 
here and there among the undergrowth, and 
the maple and black-gum glowed. like bea- 
con torches. Every tint of the rainbow 
and hue of metal or precious stone was here 


simulated—-gold and silver, ruby, emerald, 


Hester haint’ 


| July 


amethyst, sapphire, garnet, turquoise, and 
diamond, mingling and blazing in dazzling 
confederation of color, and varying with 
every shifting ray of the sinking sun. 

When Jim had reached the highest elevation 
of a series of hills, which he had been slowly 
ascending, hehalted to let his ‘‘critters blow.”’ 
From this height was opened a magnificent 
vista, whose: wonderful coloring resembled 
the capricious variety of a kaleidoscope. 
Many a time he had gazed on the same 
scene with rapt admiration, until his emo- 
tions would find expression in words:  ‘* I 
declar’, Natur’ ken beat anything in. univar- 
sal creashun when she air ermint to!” From 
this very hill-top he had gathered in the 
spring many a yellow jasmine and honey- 
suckle for Cherokee; many a white dogwood 
blossom, and still whiter Cherokee rose, 
which Cherokee had been named -** arter,”’ 
he had carried the Dobine cottage. 
‘<The jasmint en honeysuckil be fur yer- 
se’f, Mis’ Dobine, but the white, purty rose 
air fur Cherrykee,—kase it dew emblemati- 
fy her powerful.”) Every path-in this forest 
was familiar to him. He knew every haunt 
of rabbit and squirrel, and had sometimes 


~killed an old buck or timid young doe, not 


far from where he was now sitting. © From 
the persimmon tree, standing not a stone’s 
throw from him, he had gathered many a 
basket of the American date, for persimmon 
bread was.a.dainty morsel and was indis- 
pensable as a lunch at ‘* corn shuckin’s en 
quiltin’s.”” 7 

But now, Nature did not charm. him 
nor did her fruits tempt him. He waited 
for his team to rest, with all the-air of a 
man entirely preoccupied. When this was 
accomplished, he drove to the foot of the 
hill, where he again encountered a bend of 
the well known Bogue Chitta. © From. the 
side. of the hill rising up from the creek, 
gushed a spring of water, so abundant in 
north Alabama—as clear as crystal and. so 
cold as to make a too hasty indulgence 
Here, each successive jour- 


rather painful. 
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ney, he had been in the habit of encamping 
for the night; and having unhitched and 
watered his mules, he sat down to his sim- 
ple meal. A split oak. basket, containing 
raw. bacon, which was to be boiled on coals, 
and hoe-cake of corn meal, was to supply 
his food whenever his resting place was too 
remote from a store or farmhouse to afford 
a greater varicty; but although the basket 
had been removed, from the wagon to Its 
post of duty at his side, it remained un- 
opened. A thousand recollections. crowd- 
ed-his mind, each one bringing with it some- 
thing that sharpened his. disappointment. 
Drawing trom its place of concealment about 
his waist a pouch of buckskin, containing 
all the money he possessed in the world, he 
counted it over, preparatory to sccuring it 
forthe night. With these few dollars, he had 
purposed to buy a painted table and three 
painted chairs —articles of luxury hitherto 
unknown. in. Big? Mountain. ‘This extrava- 
cance of furniture was meant to please the 
refined taste of her whose heart until now 
he had. never doubted = to be his own; a 
split. oak chair with a rawhide seat was 
quite good enough: for him. With Dick 
Harjoe’s assistance he had ** figgered it up,” 
so-as to make this unusual expenditure con- 
sist with the little sum over his actual neces- 
sitics; and) Dick had. told him’ that the 
‘‘fiogeration war jest ez good é€z ef the 
jestice.o” the peace had done it.” Counting 
moncy is no doubt subversive of sentiment; 
but Jim's emotion had already reached a 
climax, and hastily putting. his treasure 
baek into its place of security, he did what 
a philosopher has: done before him 

he buried his face in his hands and wept. 
I.ven. so much tenderness can dwell in the 
heart of a man who wears copperas breeches 
and a homespun shirt. 

He rose betimes next morning from. his 
bed in the WAGON. usen- ter’ be ez peert 
ez er lark, en’could een ‘a’most beat -the 
sun ‘hisse’f risin’- but ‘pears ter me ] 


hain’t no more sperit naow; stiffnin’ 
air gone clean outen me.” 

As many as seven days were required to 
complete the journey, at the end of which 
Jim Snyder and his team. had reached the 
outskirts of Marion, a town situated ina 
high, sandy-land region—so named in con- 
tradistinction-from the canebrake, or prairie 
country, Which lay four or five miles below; 
where its inhabitants owned large and fertile 
cotton plantations, which yiclded handsome 
revenues—land so lavishly and enormously 
productive that during the war it was called 
‘sthe corn-crib of the Confederacy.” 

Ample wealth and leisure had afforded 
the people of Marion opportunity for easy 
living and broad culture. ‘Then, as now, 
it was an educational centre, possessing two 
large seminaries-for girls and a college for 
boys, with a consequent series of infant and 
preparatory schools, and sometimes pre- 
sumed to claim equality. with ‘Tuscaloosa 
herself in leiters and social refinement—a 
temerity which was resented by the seat of 
the university and former capital with ridi- 
cule and contempt. A railway connected 
it with the markets of Mobile and Selma; 
but adjacent towns and villages were reached 


only by private conveyance, or the old-fash- 


-ioned stage-coach, which was expected to 


stand every day at two o'clock before the 
entrance of the hotel, and whose approach 
was duly heralded by the driver’s horn. 

It was in emulation of this time-honored 
custom that Jim had provided himself witha 
horn, which, though taken from the head of 
a cow and quite tree from any embellish- 
ment of art, surpassed, thanks to the lungs 
of its athletic owner, the stage-driver’s in 
sonorousness. Ascending a hill, which 
partly overlooked the town, he drew a blast 
so shrill and loud that it roused the neigh- 
borhood,. and even awakened some of his 
own old enthusiasm. Children rushed out of 
statcly mansions, and ran down handsome 
walks and carriage avenues, and scampered 
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over hedges of rose and cape jasmine, to 
catch a glimpse of the traveling merchant, 


whose big covered wagon held bushels of 


fine apples. The black butler, in conven- 
tional white cap and apron, anticipating the 
cider ‘‘Mistis” was likely to buy, stepped 
out on the balcony or veranda to see the fa- 
miliar team. 

‘‘Fetch erlong yer. kags,” called Jim, 
*T’]l take my persish jest er Ieetle beyant 
the court house—ye'll find me thar in erbout 
five shakes uv er sheep’s tail.” 

A crowd grew with every turn of. the 
wagon, made up of children and negroes, 
footmen and -errand-boys, whose mistresses 
were too absorbed in shopping or visiting to 
detect them in their enjoyment of this de- 
licious vagrancy. 

“Come erlong, Prerfesser, tetch out yer 
cider jug; ye air needin on it ter fatten ye,” 
said Jim to an adipose negro barber, who 
with arms akimbo,. stood grinning in the 
door of his shop. 

Peals of laughter from boys and college 
‘*Waal,:” 
continued Jim, with a sly look at the stu- 


students followed this speech. 


dents, ‘‘I thort ez every man in this hyar 
town War er prerfiesser. Come on with yer 
cash; I am prerfesser o’ the bestest cider in 
ole Alabam’.” 

The team soon arrived at the favorite 
stand near the court-house yard. Jim halted 
and looked around him with not a little 
amazement. “Phe court-house and yard 
were all astir. Groups of men in earnest 
conversation stood. on the colonnade and 
within the main hall of the building. Each 
little assembly had its orator, who harangued 
until another took the same theme out of 
his mouth. “Pwo words Were so. often re- 
peated that they seemed to Jim's bewildered 
mind to be floating in the air: ‘*war ” and 
‘secession. Knots of half-grown youths 
and boys, wearing badges of white and = red 
ribbon on cap and lappel of coat, were argu- 
ing as zealously as their sires. Standing 


near and around them, and talking as vehe- 


mently, were other groups, conspicuously: 
destitute of badges. Not unfrequently the 
words of the disputants rose high enough to: 
be heard at a distance, and ‘‘secessionist ” 
and ‘‘base submissionist ” fell upon the ear. 
Small boys armed with bells would rush up- 
on the badge-bedecked youths, and_ ring 
their shrieking weapons in the ears of the 
enemy, When a scuffle would ensue, half in 
play, half in earnest, until some other at- 
traction called. them apart.. One urchin, 
persistent in his claims for Bell and Everett, 
hung bells to his pony’s mane and tale, and 
rode him through a crowd of antagonistic 
politicians: College students, with and 
without badges, argued at the corner of every 
street with the carnestness of men.  Chil- 
dren, all unconscious of the magnitude of 
the subjects, and little dreaming that they 
were foreshadowing a great revolution, fought 
for union and secession on their playgrounds. 
The mighty events that were to come had 
already cast their shadows before. 

Jim Snyder stood tor a while patiently 
surveying the scene.  ‘*I dew wonder ef 
Tom Welsh war tellin’ uv er true word—it 
haint Hke him!” 

Leaving his team in the care of a by- 
stander, he approached a group of men en- 
caged in conversation. 

‘What mought be the ailment? Air thar 
ter be er war betwixt the. North’urd en 
South’urd fur true 2” 

Nir thar ?’” answered one of the men 
derisively. ‘*Perhaps you can tellus. What 
do they say about it-at Big Mountain? Do 
they think that General Jackson is President 
yet? Dothey believe Henry Clay is dead?” 

“We haint hyern crbout no war fur true,” 
answered Jim, unperturbed by his question- 
er. **Bug Chitty en Big Mounting both on 
‘em went fur Bell en Averate, en I ‘lowed 
ez ‘they erlected... I know ez. Jedge 
Barrett voted fur ’em.”’ 

“Well, my friend, that didn’t clect them. 
Lincoln is elected, and the South is going 


to secede.” 
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‘She air?” answered Jim, overwhelmed at 
the thought. ‘‘Naow, that ’ull go mighty hard 
with the Jedge. Whar air he, gents ?” 

‘*In his offce in the court house——on the 
other side—follow your nose,’ said one of 
the number, pointing the way. | 

‘*f disremember all the Jedge said, when 
he spoke at Possum Bend, but I know ez 
he said ef thar war secesh thar’d be war, 


sartain,’ muttered Jim on dis way to the 
office. 

The Judge was deep in his books. and 
his Cracker friend entered 


papers) when 


without knocking. His calm, resolute coun- 


tenance betrayed no sign of agitation. 


Jim 
felt hopeful at the sight of it. 

‘Why, Jedge, look ez cool ez er cow- 
Them fellers outside must er been 
Mebbe. I 


Air Lin; 


cumber. 
riggin’ me. hexeited. 
haint hyern the correck noration. 
coln elected 7" 

Judge. 

Waal, 


chair up to the grate, in which the remains 


replied the 


said Jim, drawing his 
of the morning fire lay smouldering, ‘* they 
hev been tellin’ outside ez the Svucth’urd. air 
ter secede... Air: that-a. true word?” 
‘© T hope not-—but [ believe she will,” an- 
swered the Judge calmly. “This is a time, 
Jim, tor earnest thought; not for excitement,” 

“Waal, Jedge;” said Jim looking steadily 
into the grate and making a strong effort to 
collect his bewildered) faculties, ‘fez. fur ez 
my recollection dew. carry me, ye said ‘ef 
thar war secesh, thar ‘ud be war.” 

‘T believe that war will follow secession.” 

Jim. preserved his attitude of meditation 
as he drew a plug of tobacco out of his coat 
pocket. Biting off.a piece the size of which 


rendered) mastication. a_ slow. process, he 
placed both hands on his knees by way of 
assisting his powers of reilection. Having 
apparently mastered the subject, he turned 
sharply round to the Judge with the ques- 


tion. - **Waal, what air ter be done 2?” 


re} the | udge 


‘That 1s:to De done.” 
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with sober emphasis, ‘‘ which a man ought 
to do in every position in which he is placed 
-—duty.” 

‘‘Vaas—fur true—fur 


b 


true,” answered 


Jim, relapsing into meditation. 

‘‘Tf Alabama secedes, and war is the con- 
quence, I shall take my place asa soldier, 
and—”’ 

‘‘What,” cried Jim starting from his seat, 
sojer, Jedge? Haint ye been fornent 
secesh all erlong ? haint ye been speechifyin’ 
agin them ez wanted ter break up the kentry.” 

“Yes, I was against secession and against 
all sectionalism, North or South; that was 
my duty. If war is declared, my duty is to 
fight; it is the time for action, not for talk.” 

‘Waal, Jedge, Dick Harjoe war tellin’ 
me-—ye know Dick—waal, he war tellin’ ez 
‘Tom Welsh war noratin’ it erroun’, ez the 
restercrats wa’n’t gwine ter fight, but ez they 
‘lowed ter make the poar men fight. Tom 
said ez it war ter be er rich man’s war, en 
er poar, man’s fight; yaas, Jedge, he war 
newsin’ it erbout everywhar. Howsomever 
I don’t set nothin’ by Tom. Welsh’s talk; it 
haint no body—it air all smoke.” 

‘¢T know the people,” replied the Judge; 
‘©and if the country is invaded, every man 
ought to, and every man will, fight.” 

‘< Waal, Jedge,” answered. Jim, after a 
few moments’ silence, ‘*me en Dick Har- 
joe, both on us, ’ull pin ter yer jedgment, 
bekase I said ter Dick ez ef anybody knowed 
what ter dew, Jedge Barrett knowed it.” 
Kising from his seat, he stood, slowly but- 
his Copperas homespun coat to his 
chin. When task 
thrust both hands into the pockets of his 


toning 
was finished, he 


breeches, and said in a husky voice, ‘*Jedge, 
I haint nothin’ ter live fur naow but my ole 
dad; the-*oman ez 1 keered fur don't keer 
fur me—nothin’ “tall fur me. My dad fit 
in the Mexikin war, en ef this hyar war dew 
come, I air gwine ter fight ez shoar ez my 
name air Jim Snyder. I haint got no nay- 
gers, I haint nuver had no naygers, en I 
don't want no naygers—they air lazy en air 


| 
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jest er cumberin’ the yearth uv Ameriky 
like the varmounts dew Big Mounting; this 
hyar air er white man’s kentry—but T air 
gwine fieht with ye, Jedge. Ye hev 
done me er powcr ©” favor, en. IT haint had 
no chance ter retaliate the good turns. 
ye hev done me en dad3-en naow, I air yer 
man, en thar air my hand on it, en cr jug o’ 
the bestest cider_ever fetched ter this hyar 
taown, settin’ out in the waggin fur ye. 
Farwell, be mashin’ cancbrake mud 
afore tew hours en er ha't; en when git 
back I air ready tur ye.” 

Weeks enough to make two months. and 
more had passed when Jim Snyder. was 
again seated in Judge Barrett's office—weeks 
in which the American people had been 
Writing history. South Carolina had se- 
ceded, and In-turn each Southern State. 
War was no longer a probability; it was a 
fact—a fact proclammed at every station, and 
town, and village. Companies and. regi- 


ments Were being marshaled at: every point. 


Men left estates, professions, offices, and. , 


families without a murmur; and wives and 
sisters surrendered husbands without a tear. 
Boys leaped into the arena of war as if they 
Were goIng to a picnic instead of cannon’s 
mouth, and many a Southern mother, with 
more than Spartan fortitude, sent from a lux- 
urious home a lad whose cheek was.as fair as 
her own, and on whose. brow not more than 
sixteen summners had shone. Every phase of 
political sentiment and opinion was merged 
into One great thought. ~betore Mr. Lin- 
coln’s call -for seventy-five thousand troops, 
even in the midst of -disunion,. secession 
found. its QPPOSeFS as well-as advocates 1n 
almost every household, and. argument and 
feeling were often hot and uncompromising. 
The action at. Washington: made a unit of 
the most diverse opinions. Men most prom- 
nent as exponents or leaders of the Union 
party were the first to volunteer in the cause 
of the South, asking -no higher rank than 


that of a common soldicr.. Ladies who had 


refused to employ their dainty fingers in 
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making secession badges, and had laughed 
to scorn the disunion sentiments of their 
partisan admirers, turned without’ complaint 
or reproach to resolute labor and _self-sacri- 
fice, to the weaving of homespun and making 
of garments for the men who wore the gray. 

Judge Barrett was already in command of 
aregiment.. In vain did he urge Jim Sny- 
der to return home:and raise a Company in 
his own community. 

‘No, Jedge, I haint er married man, en 
I ‘low ter stick ter yer in this hyar war fur 
better ur wusser. air gwine ter be back 
hyar er plum day afore ye start, en. my crit- 
ters ‘ull git over ground betwixt hyar en Big 
Mounting, [ tell ye, when Jim Snyder air 
mint ter be incr hurry.” 

And Jim was true to his word. Never 
had he accomplshed the journey home in 
so short a. time—traveling late and early, 
and halting only to rest his exhausted team. 
It was twelve o'clock in the night when he 
drove into his own-yard. ~ Putting his mules 
under shelter, and drinking a gourd of wa- 
ter to refresh himself, he walked three quar- 
ters of a mile to a house, under a window 
of which he knocked with a persistent de- 
termination that demanded immediate en- 
trance. ‘After some little stir within. the 
house, a ian unfastened the leather string 
that held the wooden blind, and putting his 
head out asked: ‘“*Who-be ye ?”’ 

‘Dick Harjoe,” answered Jim in a voice 
that sounded like a stage whisper, ‘‘I hev 
listed fur the war.” Let: mein .-at .onst:” 

Dick. Harjoe did not ask his visitor’s 
name again. Closing the window. blind, 
while Jim made his way into the open pass- 
opened the door, bearing his 


he 


hand a tallow candle. Motioning to Jim, 
he led the way into the opposite room, 
where he set the candle-stick (a block of 
wood with a hole inthe middle) on a white 
pine table. Not a word was spoken until 
both men were seated at the table, when 
Dick, leaning forward on his elbows, and 


looking steadily into his companion’s eyes, 
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said: Jim» Snyder, in God's: name hev 
yer fetched a correck noration ?” 

‘¢T hev got.it correck, en fetched: it cor- 
reck, Dick’ Harjoe,” 
solemnity of an oracle. 
Jedge Barrett hev riz his riggymenf, en Lair 


said Jim, with the 


tel LEW, €2 


gWwine to jine him.” 

“En “Fom Welsh -war not lyin”! 
air quar!” said Dick, shaking his head. 

«He war lyin’ erbout one. thing—ez the 
‘restercrats war not gwine.ter fight... They 
air ‘listin’ Dick, every;day,- jest ez. free’ ez 
a’r, en. quick ez lightnin’... The littul chil- 
dun hev ter be hilt at home, fur they air ez 
peert erbout gwine ter war ez thar dads. I 
tell ye, Dick Harjoe, the hull yearth air 
alive en bristlin’.” 

“Jim,” said Dick, rising from his: seat 
and walking impatiently. across the floor, 
ye bespoke my name: ter, the Jcdge ? 
fur | ‘low ter ‘list. I hain’t er minute behint 
ye, ur. any man in the kentry.” 
«Set down, Dick... Don’t ye be so quick 
on the trigger. I air gwine with. the Jedge, 
bekase hey my reasons; en I said’ter the 
Jedge, ez IT knowed Dick. Harjoe wouldn’ 
air the man, 


feel: no. begrudgin's. But ye 


Pick. ter comp ny, yerse f, cin 
ye the word direck. frum. the: Jedge. Says 
he, “Vell. Dick Harjoe ter be ‘Tistin® his men, 
he ken git his commission bethout ur diffikil, 
—hit air ready fur him, when he 


air ready 
fur it.” 
‘En I dew dew it,’ Jim Sny- 


der. © Barrin’ yer dad, thar hamt no. man in 


this hyar settlewen? ez ken git moar men ter 


foller. him. Dick  Harjoe; that air be- 
knownst ter ye, Jim. Gin my word back 
ter the Jedge ull dew 

Jest shake hands, Dick Harjoe. Ihev 


allus know ed Ve ter De the true vrit, Ch:.30 
hev-the Jedge..”’ 

-Jim: Snyder—en no mistake. 
And the two brawny fists met: across the 
tuble in-a.solemn pledge. 


Capting. Harjoe,”’.said Jim, with-a eon- 
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sratulatory smile. Capting Harjoe o’ the 
Big Mounting Rifuls.”’ 

“No, no, Jim. Jest listen at ole Bug Chitty 
er roarin’; T’ull nuver go back on her—I air 
Capting o' the bug Chitty Boys; that air the 


name, en tell- ye, hit please” Hester 


powerful—she air that sot.on Bug Chitty.” 

‘¢That.air er true jedgwer/—-that orter 
be the name o’ yer comp’ny, en I haint for- 
nent hit,” said Jim eagerly. 

It was.someaninutes before the hands thus 
erasped were parted. - Jim Snyder was the 
first to break the silence, and his voice trem- 
bled with emotion as he said: ** Dick Har- 
joe, ye air my friend.” 

Snyder, I air,” was the quick reply. 

‘¢VYaas, Dick, en ye hev knowed we uns 
afore I war borned, en I fecl ez ye air wil- 
lin’ ter stand by me, dead ur alive,”’ 

‘ull dew [im-~en “no mistakes 

‘Waal, Dick, in erswar thar-air them ez 
eo en come back, en thar air them ez go en 
don’t come back. [mouten be them ez dont, 
en ye mouten be them. ez dew; en, Dick, 
thar air sumpthin’ ez I want ye ter promuss 
me. | ‘low ter fix my httul truck ez daden 
Cherrykee ken ar 1t—en Cherrykee ter git it 
Cherrykee don't 


all -arter dad ai gone. 


keer fur me—nothin’ ‘tallfar me, Dick: but 


[ couldn't. rest in my grave cf: Iknowed she 


war suffrin’. I couldn’t b’ar it. Jest see 
arter Cherrykee: 
Snyder,” answered. Dick, laying 


his hand.on' the shoulder of his friend, * I 
hev knowed you uns afore ye war borned, 
en ye ken count on Dick Harjoe-~TI tell ye, 
count on him; jest ez Dick Harjoe ken 


count on Jim’ Snyder bekase I mouten git 


back ter [lester.” 


‘Tur true—-fur true,” answered: Jim Tis- 
seat and throwlag his arm 
‘Dick Harjoe -haint 


I 


ing from. his 


around Dick’s neck. 
nuver bruk his word:to mortyal man. 
trust. ve Dick—T* ull trust ye.” 

‘Tull trust: ye, Jim,” whispered Dick, his 


eyes filling with tears. 


‘ 
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This was their last meeting. In less than 
a fortnight, Jim Snyder was on his way to 
Virginia with Barrett’s regiment; and what 


soldier on the battle field. of Manassas did 


not hear of the gallant decds of the Fourth 


Alabama ? 


* * *x * ~ * 


The war was over. Five years had elapsed 
since the fighting had ceased, and recon- 
struction and carpet-baggers were busy 
throughout the South in making. the. sur- 
render at Appomattox a fact.. Inmany homes 
there had been starvation; in more, desola- 
tion; everywhere, wreck and ruin of fortune. 
Never had the fable of Pandora’s box. been 
so literally enacted, and never hada people, 
inspired by an undying hope, struggled so 
sublimely. It was summer in big Mountain, 
and early in the season, for the rhododen- 
drons had not lost their glory, and the odor 
of the yellow jasmines lingered through the 
forests. Hester Harjoe sat in her house, in 


the open passage, through which the after- 


noon sun was streaming, carding bats. of 


wool, to be spunon the wheel, which. still 
kept its old place. A short distance up the 
road winding. around the mountain, and 
within sight and sound of her own door, 
stood a new cabin, from which now issued 
a strain of music. Hester now and then 
suspended her noisy work of carding, and 
That 
He ‘ud-er sight 


turned her ear to listen. 
fiddlin’ fool, Pete Dobine. 
better be in the corn-patch, ur wurrukin’ 
Cherrykee’s gyarden. Fiddlin’ air. er ryin- 
ation ter er young man.” 

But Pete did nor hear this comment on 
his performance, and the music, which con- 
sisted of two or three lines of a song, alter- 
nating with a refrain robustly scraped on an 
execrable fiddle, rose higher and higher. 

“Looizy, she weeps tur her hero departid, 

She moarns while she sleeps, en she wakes brukun- 


heartid.’ 


Here followed a sawing: and oshrircking ot 


the instrument that rendered it an ingentous 
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species of torture, after which the song was 

resumed. 

“In vain frum her grief dew they hendever to 
wean her, 

Fur they hev tuk him fur erway, to. the Isle o 
Saint 

Another interlude on the fiddle. 

“No moar ‘wl he fight on the battle-tield goary, 

No more “ull he lead: his sojers to gloary.” 

‘*Fiddlin’ air foolishniss, ter my thinkin,’ ” 

said Hester, laying the bats of wool carefully 

away in a basket at her side. Just. then 

three riders came in sight. ‘They were men 

returning from the mill about four miles be- 

low the mountain, and earried their week's 

provision of meal behind their saddles. Hes- 


ter rose from her chair, and descending the 


steps into the yard, met. her husband in 
time to assist him from his mule. 

Mis’ Harjoe,”’ said Bill Stokes, 
who had already alighted and was. tying his 
mule. to -a°tree, ‘Jest holt on--gin me er 
chance; I ken holp Dick offen. that critter 
better’n..ye ken.” 

‘“*No, bill Stokes, obleeged ter ye; I hev 
larnt the ways o’ holtin’ his cretch. It haint 
every man ez ‘ud git. erbout on one. leg ez 
good ez Dick Harjoe. ket ye Want. ter help, 
jest lay on ter that meal-bag en fetch it in 
the house.” 

‘Stan’ ter. me—-stan’ ter: me, Hester, ”’ 
said Dick, as he cautiously dismounted. ‘*I 
had the usen o’ tew legs nigh on ter forty 
year, en hit dew take er man er lectul time 
ter git usen ter one.” 

“Jest light rest yersef-in: er cheer, all 
on ye,” said Hester, not forgetful of hospi- 
tality, as she aided her husband; ‘‘ye ‘ull 
hev time ter git home afore night ketch ye.” 

When all were seated and pipes were 
ready, Pete Dobine’s nasal twang and shrick- 
ing hddle were distinctly heard. 

‘Ef Pete air gwine ter keep that fiddle, I 
wouldn't gin much. for corn-crop;. hit 
won't be wuth shellin’,” said Dick Harjoe. 

‘Waal, Pete war not.in the army haffen 
er year afore he tuk ter fiddlin’ like all na- 
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tur’, en he hev been at hit ever sence,” said 
Bill Stokes. | 

‘‘Big Mounting had powerful bad luck in 
the war—Jim Snyder war kilt, en my ole 
man got his leg shot off, en Pete Dobbins 
got pussest with fiddlin’. My belief air ez the 
Deyul air in fiddlin’”’, said Hester solemnly. 

‘‘Whar did Pete git this hyar critter he 
air playin’ on?” asked Ben Pitts. 

‘Tom Welsh gin it ter him,” replied 
Dick... air purty easy. on: Pete;: he 
hev lont him meal en money. He war up 
thar Sa’day night er playin’ on the ’cordeen 
hisse’f. Tom air makin’ money hand over 
fist, they tell me.’ 

‘En, Dick Harjoe,” said Hester, hand- 
ing a gourd of water to her guests, ‘‘mebbe 
ez ye hev hyern ez whut comes over the 
devul’s back-air shoar ter go under his belly; 
en nobody needunt tell me ez Tom Welsh 
air helpin’ Pete outen pyore kindness, fur 
Hit air along o’ Cher- 


hit hain’t fur true. 
rykee—he air arter her.” 

“T hev hyern ez ‘Tom owned er power in 
the mill, en he air got er sheer in the stoar 
daown thar,” said Ben Pitts. 

believe that air the correck. noration, 
Ben,” said Dick Harjoe; ‘fen-er:-man air er 
right ter goarterer ’oman, hain’t he?) Meb- 
be Cherrykee mouten dew wusser. She 
wudn’t hev Jim Snyder when she cud git 
him, en naow she air honin’ arter him, en 
won't- look at narry man on the yearth. 
Women folks air powerful cur’us when they 
they take er notion. En it runs through 
the hull univarse; thar air my ole mar’,— 
she air cur’usser ’n the hoss—jest *bleeged 
ter be, I reckon; hit air natur’.” 

My. ole’ “oman: ‘told ‘me ez. ole. Mis’ 
Welsh war continnerly sendin’ arter Cherry- 
kee, sence she hev moved daown ter the 
mill, en Cherrykee haint been ernigh er- 
not wunst,” said Ben Pitts. 


‘© En she haint ergwine ter, tell both on. 


ye, Dick Harjoe en Ben Pitts. Cherrykee 


dew know men oO’ the right stripe, ef ye don't. 


Pom Welsh air er nasty, weevul-eatin’, suck- 
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aig hound, ez air not darsen ter hold up his 
head by the side o’ sech ez Jim Snyder— 
ah, Jim war the right stripe,” retorted Mrs. 
Harjoe, wiping her eyes with her apron. 

He war—he war fur true, Mis’ Harjoe,” 
said Ben Pitts. 

‘¢ Dick,” said Bill Stokes, ‘‘ yer wife air 


correck. ‘tom Welsh air in with them ar 
radékills out en out- jest solt hisse’f. They 
gin him money ter put in that stoar. He air 


er dratted vilyin! ” 
I haint er comparin’ him ter Jit 
The likes o 


ur any man o’ the right stripe. 
Jim Snyder haint nowhar in the hull kentry. 
I don’t holt ter sich ez Tom Welsh—I 
druther be shed o’ sich er cuss; but when 
Hester gits so peert, en runs so hard, ye see 
I air ’bleeged ter pull er check rein jest er 
leetul, fur she wudn’t leaf. er ha’r on Tom/’s 
head—hit ’ud be ez bar’ ez er possum tail.” 
And Dick winked significantly at the men. 

Hester was a little appeased, but pursued 
her subject... Ter thinkin’, ‘Tom 
Welsh air wusser ’n er rale live Yankee—he 
air er outdacious mean Allerbamy Yankee, 
all the 
druther deal with er furrin un.” 
Hester,” 


my 


wusser. fur bein’ home-made. 


¢¢Ve- air” correck; answered 
Dick. 


live arteekul uv er Yankee air better’n the 


‘*Tt air er true word ez the rale, 


home-made truck.” 

‘*T haint no harder ’n I orter be,” re- 
plied Hester. ‘*I war at the stoar er fort- 
nit ergo, ter git some caliky, en thar war 
Tom Welsh with stoar close on, en er high 
hat, en er big shiny chain on ter his wescut. 
‘How air ye, Mis’ Harjoe ?’ says he, en he 
fetched er bow daown ter the doar-sell,”— 
and Mrs. Harjoe rose from her chair and 
imitated Tom’s salutation so well that the men 
laughed uproariously.  ‘* En he nuver laid 
han’s ter help me offen my critter; en when 
I sot myse f on the saddul ter come home, 
he walkec up en ‘lowed, ‘ Mis’ Harjoe, it 
war call 
Mounting, but my buggy wheels air bruk, 


my expectate ter on ye at hig 


en I ‘ull take er futur’ horportunity ter take 


_Cherrykee on. smellin’ paper en enwhollop- 
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dinner with ye. My cormplerments ter the 
Capting.’—Says | ez pintedly ez I knowed 
haow, ‘ Tom Welsh, when [| git. dinner. fur 
er ‘restercrat; he “ull be er rale un, warp 
en fillin’, en no sich slazy stuff ez ye air; en 
[ gin my critter er cut o° the switch, en war 
outen sight afore he got his senses.” 

‘Tl reckin ye tuk the consate outen hin, 
Mis’ Harjoe,” said Ben Pitts. 

cudnt take the consate outen Lom 
Welsh, ef ye war ter beat him with er homi- 
ny pessul. Hit air wusser’n poke-berry 
dye; hit air tew deep sot. He air-sich er 
fool! Why he hev ackshally writ letters ter 


cy 


ments ter match!” replied) Hester laughn 
derisively. 

teu Be; Dick,;’’:.satd. Bill: Stokes, I 
know——he war in my riggymwen/, the twenty- 
tewth Allerbamy. Tle war er big secesher, 
but he didn’t go till he war. cornscripted. 
Onst we war settin’ rount the camp-tire 
talkin’: some the men ‘lowed ez they war 
fightin’ fur the flag, en some ez they war 
fightin’ fur wife én childun; and ‘Tom war 
powerful peert at talkin’—-he ‘lowed he hain't 
no wife nur childun, en he didunt keer a 
darn fur the flag; he war fighting fur whut 
air up, he war. En ter my thinkin’, that 
air Toms idee allus: his» man. air 
Welsh everywhar— you uns en we uns ken 
go ter the dogs.” 

‘“Waal, bill,” answered Dick, shaking 
his head, P'reckin he war the onlicst man 
on the Cornfederick side ez got whut he war 
fightin’ fur.” 

true word, Dick,” laughed ‘Bill 
Stokes. “‘En naow he air got. moar'n ye 
en me, ez fit fur the kentry the hull toar 
year,’ continued bill, growing more serious. 
tell ye, Dick, I seen yit the rale 
inside the this’ hyar” war, 
Whut. er power menowar kilt! en 
jest. look at the raskells— ‘Tom Welsh. er 
ridin errount in his buggy; Jedge_ barfett en 
Jim Snyder, both on ’em gone. I hyerd ez 


the Jedge’s wife war ‘school teaching ter 


take keer on her chil’un. That gone 
agin Jim’s grain powerful.” 

‘En hit dew go agin mine,: Bill,” an- 
swered Dick. hev. thunk erbout the 
Jedge en) Jim—en myse’t ’’—-and he looked 
down at his maimed body; ‘* but, Bill, 1 
reckin ez the Orlmighty ‘ull dew justice. — I 
air bleeged ter think that... reckin. Him 
ez ken make er pa'r good “ull know 
whut ter dew fur them ez hain’t but the 
one—-that dew reason, Dill. Least- 
ways, hit. appears so. - Hit iirtrue ez He 
ken see further ‘n we uns. My ole mar’ air 
er powerful traviler, but hit hain’t in her 
natur: to..know. iny. plans,. en ye me- 
needunt try ter understan’ Hissen. ‘The 
rider air right, Bill, I reckin.” 

answered Bill, “*-hit hain’t -fur we 
uns ter know whut air beyant our natur ’”’— 
waving his hand significantly. 

myera, said Pitts; “ez some-o’ 
the Mounting folks hev seed Jim Snyder's 
hant. Hit stan’s: reg’lar ins the clutnp o’ 
pine trees -behint Cherrykee’s. cabin, en 
they ‘low ez she. hev talked ter hit ume en 
agin.” 

Naow, said Dick, that dew feteh 
my ricollectton whut er. ez ‘lives=at 
the mill tolt me. . He come. Shiloh, 
en ‘lowed uz thar war nights when the moon 
War not shinin’ ez ye cud see both armies 
er fightin’ up in the a’r. Ye cud see the 
men en horses en cannon ez plain ez the 
hand afore ye. lowed he hev seen the 
fightin’ jest like hit war at Shiloh, with his 
own eyes... know. thar air -hants, but 
hain’t seen. ‘em. yit.”’ 

“They ‘lowed agin,” continued Ben Pitts, 
‘ez ‘Tom Welsh war drivin’ his buggy across 
bug Chitty, where Jim Snyder’s team usen 
ter cross, en suddently Jim’s hant stood 
afore him,-en ‘Yom were that skeered he fell 
clean outen his buggy inter the crick.”’ 

Mrs. Harjoe burst into a. hearty laugh. 
lay he ‘war bad skeered,”’ said she.:.-**Ye 


ken bet yer corn-crop, ben. Pitts, ez ef Tom 


Welsh cud see the eend 0’ Jim. Snyder’s 
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leetul finger he ’ud be skeered outen. his 
senses, hoss en buggy ur no hoss en buggy.” 

‘‘T hyerd the noration ez Jim's hant war 
in the mounting, en mebbe hit dew splanify 
the reason Cherrykee don’t git married. Be- 
in’ ez haow she air livin’ in the cabin ez Jim 
gin her, mebbe she air erfeared,” said Bill 
Stokes. 

‘Nay, bill, Jim Snyder war not er man ter 
skeer er ’oman when he war livin’,.en his 
hant, ef hit air hissen, don’t come -back ter 
make no ‘oman erfeared,” answered Dick 
Harjoe authoritatively. “But I say the word 
ez hit mouten be the bestest ef Cherrykee 
‘ud furgit Jim en marry er good man—-not 
Tom Welsh-—jest let. her usen her own 
choosin’s.”’ 
Thar 


be er differ betwixt the ways o’ men en the 


that air the ways men. 


ways o> women, ener. bie differ, tew..-It 


hain't the ways 0’ women ter furgit. Cher- 


rykee air never gwine ter furgit Jim Snyder 


hit ‘hain't. he. way,” said Hester. 
way air not ter furgit.” 
‘sSo hit: air—-so- ‘hit .air, -Mrs. Harjoe, ” 


seplied Bill Stokes. hev Knowed women 


ez ’ud worrit er man whilst he war livin’, en 
him arter he war dead. 


study er power on 


But Lreekon ez my critter hev hed trme ter 
blow. Ben, [air minded ter start afore the 
dark “ull ketch us—-night air-comin’. 


well ter ye, Dick; Far’well ter ye, Mis’ Har- 


Far'- 
joe. When ye air tuk with er notion ter go 
beyant, my ole ‘oman ‘ull be powerful glad 
See 

As the men rode homeward, the shades 


the mountain. 


of evening gathered over 
The monotonous flow of Bogue Chitta Creek, 
and the occasional note of the dove and the 
whippoorwill, the plaintiveness of which 
added to the solemnity ot the scene, and 
the still less frequent trail of some horseman, 
hurrying to his. destination, were the only 
sounds. that 
Dick Harjoe, after taking leave of his guests, 


broke the universal stillness. 


had resumed his seat and his pipe, and Hes- 


ter was busy in preparing supper. 


Suddenly an object in the distance caused 
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Dick to drop his pipe and stare intently. <A 
misty. light ascended from the bed of the 
creek and the until it 
reached a knot of fir trees, where it rose and 


followed current 
sank, and rose and sank’ again, growing 
more brilliant and mysterious from contrast 
with the tall, grim shadows behind it. 

‘* Hester —Hester—jest. view this hyar 
sight, will ye?” called Dick. 

‘* Hey——hey,” answered Hester, walking 
into the passage with a large iron spoon in 
her hand,. dripping with grease from the 
skillet... Ye call 
Dick Harjoe; I hev viewed hit 


winder, en_ hit 


needunt me ter view, 
frum. the 
haint the fust time nuther, 
nur the last, to my thinkin’.” 

‘¢T ‘ull: be ef hit haint the 


biggest en peertest Jack. o’ Lantern I ever 


dod-rabbit 
sot my tew eyes on in my borned days,” 
suid Dick, leaning on his crutch and peer- 
Ing around the intervening trees. 

‘Gin hit the name ye will, Dick Harjoe, 
but I hev knowed hit afore. 
tuk with the tarrified fever, hit usen ter come 


When ye war 


reg'lar en stan’ daown the crick torruds yer 
‘tater patch; thar, hit ‘ud rise en beckin’ ter 
me, en the wusser ye got, the higher hit riz, 
en when I prayed in my heart, hit seem ez 
hit “ud-say: ‘Keep up. yer sperrit, Hester 

keep up yer sperrit; Lair er watchin’ with 
ye, en when the fever left ye, hit didun’t 
come no moar: then | knowed. ez ye war 
gwine tergit well. Look! look! Dick Harjoe! 
hit air gwine nigher en nigher on ter Cherry- 
kee’s eabin. The word hit fetches air hern 
this time, shore -the last time I seed Cherry- 
kee, her face war ez white ez flour dough.” 

‘*But Hester,” answered Dick, ‘‘er Jack 
o’ Lantern cudnt tell ye ez I war gwine ter 
cit well.” 

‘*Mebbe hit cudnt; but I know ez Jim 
Snyder's hant cud tell what hit war er mint 
ter tell, en ef er hant ‘ud want ter come in 
the likes uv er Jack o’ Lantern, what air ter 
hender hit, Dick Harjoe 2?” 

Cherrykee say ez she hey. seed 


Jim’s hant, Hester?’ 


What call air 


‘Say haint axed her. 


> 
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she ter say? When it was er comin’ jewrin 
ye war sick, I didunt say nothin’—hants 
air fur them ez ’ull see ’em. [tell ye, Dick 
Harjoe, hit haint fer women ter say every- 
thing ez they hev knowed. Men hev ther 
Ways en women hev thern.” 

‘‘sT hev hearn ez them ken see hants ez 
air borned with er corl over their eyes, 


Hester.” 


THES 


‘‘Mebbe, that air er true word, Dick 
Harjoe; but I know ez I seen Jim Snyder’s 
hant ev’ry time the roads. air fittin’ fur hor- 
lin’, sence he was kilt in the war.” 

‘Hester, I haint sayin’ thar haint no 
hants, mind ye—I believe nat’ally thar be 
hants; but ef this hyar air Jim Snyder’s hant, 
hit air pintedly the fust lever seen.” 

Zitella Cocke. 


Because my life has lain so close to thine, 
Because our hearts have kept a common. beat, 
Because thine eyes, turned towards me frank and sweet, 


Keveal sometimes thine unthought thoughts to mine, 
Think not that I, by curious design, 

Or over-step of too impetuous feet, 

Could desecrate thy soul’s supreme retreat, 
Could disregard its quivering barrier-line. 

Only a simple Levite, I, who stand 

On the world’s side of the most holy place. 
Till, as the new day glorifies the east, 

One come to lift the veil with reverent hand, 
And enter with thy soul’s soul face to face,—_ 
He whom thy God shall call to be high priest. 


Lillen Burroughs. 


AND EAST..COAST OF “AFRICA, 


Owing to the circumscribed space allotted 
in our atlases to the vast continent called 
Africa, it is very difficult to form an ade- 
quate idea of its dimensions. In Europe, 
Asia, and America, both North and South, 
there are certain Well-known. divisions into 
which each of these continents is distributed, 
known respectively republics, king- 
doms, or empires, and as a separate map Is 
devoted to. each of these, some conception 
may be arrived at of the extent of the con- 
tinent so divided... With regard to Africa, 
however, if you except Ingypt, the British 


Colonies in the South, and possibly Algeria, 
no separate maps exist—-indeed a delinea- 
tion of the semi or. wholly barbaric states, 
(and they are many) which occupy much of 
its surface will simply be impracticable for 
centuries to come, without taking into con- 
sideration the innumerable savage tribes 
which make up the balance of the population. 

A wonderful amount of ignorance prevails 
everyWhere as to the greater number of these 


States, and of course to a much more con- 
siderable extent with regard to the number- 
less subdivisions of the inhabitants. A book 
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of travels is taken up’and possesses a special 
interest for the moment, particularly when 
we read of the daring exploits and wonder- 
ful tenacity of purpose of such. men as [Liv- 
ingstone, Stanley, Burton, Speke, Grant, 
-Baker, and Cameron, but how much of. its 
contents does the mind retain? — Little gen- 
erally, but a somewhat confused recollection 
of the names of places, and. previously un- 
heard of habits and customs, an attempt to 
the whole of which to 


commit memory 


would be hopeless task.» Only a contin- 
uous course of study, especially a repeated 
perusal of works of this character, could 
produce sufficient impression. on the brain; 
and as few ornone care to take this trouble, 
very little knowledge of Africa is to be found, 
even in the best educated circles. 

here are, however, various degrees of 
ignorance, and that part of the continent to 
which [am about to draw your attention is 
probably even less known to many than the 
rest. Kew people ever hear of the east 
coast of Africa without associating with it 
simply the idea of the eastern portion of 
the Cape Colony, the British settlement of 
Natal, the Zulu Caffres as connected with 
the late war, andthe Dutch Republic of the 
Transvaal, not long since so vaHantly de- 
fended. But the map shows what a very 
small section of the continent 1s comprised 
within these territories——taking Into consider- 
ation the vast extent of sea-board to the north 
of them up to Suez, all. which may be in- 
cluded.in the. designation ‘* Kast Coast of 
Africa.” 

With respect to the knowledge which the 
ancients. possessed of this coast, we learn 
from Herodotus that Necho, King of Egypt, 
about 500 b. C., fittod out a* naval expedi- 
tion to circumnavigate Africa; but unfor- 
tunately no account of its results has. been 
preserved. From other sources we find that 
various. exploring expeditions were under- 
tuken by way of the Red Sea, and that one 


at least-of them reached the vicinity of Del- 


agoa Bay and Madagascar. King Solomon 
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had the credit of originating one or more of 
them, and it is conjectured, from the slight 


similarity of name, that the celebrated 
Ophir, or land of gold, mentioned in the 


Bible, was no other than Sofala, one of the 
Portuguese possessions acquired at. the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth century. 

And 
brated navigators, the Portuguese. 


now we come to those once cele- 
As on 
the west coast, where their settlements and 
the territory*thereto appertaining, notably 
Angola and Benguela, extend for a consid- 
erable distance, they, towards the close of 
the fifteenth century, began to establish 
In 1486 Bartolomé 
Diaz advanced as faras the Cape of Good 


themselves on the east. 


Hope, which he called Cabo Tormentoso or 
Stormy Cape, a term that sailors, even at 
the present day, would consider very appro- 
The king of however, 


priate. Portugal, 


gave it itS present more auspicious name, 


as its discovery afforded a hope of a new 
and easier way to India, the great object of 
all the maritime expeditions of that age. 
nowned Vasco de Gama, immortalized in 


Subsequently to Diaz, in the: re- 
verse by Camoens, the only Portuguese poet 
worth naming, doubled the Cape on his way 
to India, touched at various points on the 
east coast, and finally brought up at Goa 
on that of Malabar, which remains Portu- 
guese to the present day. At Mozambique, 
(Juiloa, Mombaza, and Melinda, he found 
towns occupied by Mahometans, whom he 
calls Moors, but who were really town Arabs; 
from most of whom he received but scant 
courtesy, the only place where the meeting 
was genuinely friendly being Melinda. The 
result of this visit was the gradual conquest 
of the greater portion of the coast by the 
Portuguese as far as the last named town, 
which remained free—-probably out of con- 
sideration for the former hospitality of its 
inhabitants; but it has now ceased to exist. 

The present territory owned by the Por- 
tuguese is very small compared with what 


it was at the close of their conquests. Pro- 


k 


ceeding in order, we find the first of their 
settlements to be Delagoa Bay or Lourenzo 
Marquez, just to the north of Natal, which 
is but a mere outpost... “Phen come Inham- 
bane. Sofala, and Quilimane, on the river 
Zambeze. On the banks of this river are 


likewise situated the towns of Seena and 
Tete, and they claim. the coast: line up to 
Delgado. But 


taining to the whole of these settlements 1s 


Cape the territory apper- 
very limited; for most of the tribes in their 
vicinity are warlike, and will suffer: no en- 
croachments on their: Indeed, -not 
only is this the case, but the inhabitants of 
the 


for a number of years to. pay tribute to.a 


two towns on the upper Zambeze had 
branch of the Zulu nation, and. possibly do 
so still,.1n order 
North . of 


Mombasa, we find 


to retarn posses- 
Weloado as: far’ as 


that the coast.is clarmed 


Cape 


sion. 


by the Sultan of Zanzibar; but his authority 
reaches to but a very short distance Inland. 
He 


exports or tmports—or rather done by 


levies customs dues, however... on all 


a Banyan or Hindoo*merchant, who. farms 


this branch of the Sultan’s revenue. .North 
of Mombasa there are several Arab towns 
that owe-the Sultan. ‘no allegiance. - The 
coast between them is. inhabited by wild 
Galla tribes; and still further to. the north 
as far as’ Cape Guardaful, and then to the 
west towards the south. of Abyssinia, by 


the Somali. 

Zanzibar 1S an island. between fifty and 
sixty miles long, and twenty to thirty miles 
broad, crossed by the 6~ parallel of south 
latitude, and distant only.a few miles from 
the main: Jand. Just to the north of it 1s 
that of Pemba, of somewhat smaller dimen- 
sions. Formerly they were owned by Sayd 


sayd, the Mahometan Sultan, or, as-he was 


gencrally: called, the Imam. (high. priest). of 


Small state inv Arabia. the 


town of which, of the same name, Is sit- 


, 


wUated 


Gulf. 


on the western ‘side’ of the Persian 


ars-the reputation of being one 


He took 


and LD 


of the hottest places inthe world. 
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up his residence by preference at Zanzibar, 
in a very decent. stone palace, and lived in 
a certain degree of state, with a guard con- 
sisting principally. of Beloochce mercenary 
soldiers (from Beloochistan, on the east side 
of that gulf), a very. respectable navy, and 
amagnificent yacht, built for by the 
English Peninsular and Oriental Steam Nay- 
ligation Company. He wasa staunch ally of 
the british, and made the Queen a present 
of a line-of-battle ship built of teak at Bom- 
bay, which waschristened the ‘‘Imam,” trans- 
ferred, of course, to the British . Navy and 
for many years she was the guard ship in the 
of. Cork. .:At of his 
sons inherited the original paternal domain 
of Muscat, and | 
dependencies; and it is the son of the. lat- 


Cove his death: one 


another Zanzibar and its 
ter, Sayd Burghash, who now occupies his 


venerated grandtfather’s throne. 
I had the honor of dining on. several. oc- 


casions, not exactly with, but in the pres- 


the old Imam, and in 


with an envoy from India and ‘officers. of 


ence of, company 
the Indian Nayy——the sitting in an 
armchair at one corner-of the table without 
eating, 


that 1 was somewhat: difficult. wholly 


but engaging us in conversation so 


satisfy our appetites... There were invaria- 


bly two . preces de veststance: a whole roast 


sheep (not. very large) one end of ‘the 
table, 


stewed,and stuffed with dates, rice, tomatoes, 


and at. the other: another sheep, 


spices, etc., which was: really a delicious 
Then there were pillaus of fowl or 
kebabs, 


oriental dishes, altogether a very -creditable 


mutton, and rice, and other 


repast; but the only béverage allowed was 
iced sherbet (water flavored with rose leaves 
or otherwise and sweetened), no wine or 
spirits, these being, as is well known, pro- 


hibited by the religion of which the Imam 


was the head in his territories. “Then there 


was black coffee, intensely strong, served 


out not only at- these: dinners, but during 


visits of. ceremony; but as it was» flavored 


with: cloves, and theretore exceedingly bitter, 


| 
a 
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it was simply impossible to drink it, the 
only set-off being the undissolved sugar- 
candy at the bottom. of the cup, which we 
always fished out with great perseverance. 

These cloves are cultivated in extensive 
plantations, which surround the Sultan’s 
country palace of Shangany in the interior 
of the island, and so abundant ‘is the crop 
that on several occasions the Imam sent one 
of his frigates to England almost. entirely 
laden with them for sale. The climate of 
the island: generally, but especially inthe 
centre, is so fatal to Europeans that it> 1s 
most. dangerous to sleep at this palace. 
This was proved in avery sad way by the 
death of the British Commodore — Nourse 
and several of his officers, who were Invited 
by the Imam. to spend a day or two there 
with him... What seems wonderful that 
the Imam _ himself and officers, none of 
whom were natives of the island, should 
not likewise have been Hable to attacks of 
the malarial fever. 

Talking of eating reminds. me. of the 
way this. operation is) performed the 
Arabs. Kive of. them themselves 
round.a large bowl of rice. surmounted by 
a .skinny. . fowl; all - being: curried... ‘Two 
scize the wings with their. fingers and two 
the legs, and simultaneously tearing. these 
off, leave the carcass to the fifth, atterwards 
taking out the by. handsful and dex- 
trously conveying it to the mouth with .a 
peculiar. jerk. One mark of hospitality 
shown to cuesls When at table consists 
the chicf’s rolling up some rice into. a ball 
In the palm of his hand. and atming it at 
his guest’s widely distended jaws. On one 
occasion this piece of civility was.-shown to 
myself; but not being an adept.in the art of 
swallowing rice balls when projected, 
the effect was anything but what» my: kind 
entertainer anticipated, for, independently 
of bemg nearly. choked, .the grains were 
scattered or rather sputtered over the table 


Ina manner that elicited roars. of laughter 


even from the very grave Arabs. This, of 
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course, was the last experiment of the kind 
tried upon me. 

The Imam’s harem was regulated (and I 
presume the Sultan’s is at the present day) 
in accordance with the laws of the Koran, 
for he had four wives and I know not how 
many supernumeraries——all of course invisi- 
ble to the eyes of the profane male sex ex- 
cepting those of their licge lord. ‘This was 
carried to a very absurd extent, for when 
one of them was illa medical friend of mine 
was called upon by the Imam to prescribe 
for her—-but the only indication of the na- 
ture of her complaint submitted to him was 
her tongue, which she protruded through a 
slit made in a green baize curtain ; he was 
not even allowed to feel her pulse. 

This prohibition did not, however, ex- 
tend to all the Imam/’s female Arab subjects 
Or at any rate but partially so, for I, asa 
Christian, and, therefore, more unobjection- 
able than a Moslem, was permitted to see 
two young cousins, of his living with their 
mother. ‘Their complexion was transparently 
white, features classical, eyes gazelle-like, 
figures tall and perfect, hair black and 
hanging loose. nearly down to their feet. 
These (as well as tneir hands) were small and 
protected from the inequalities of the floor 
by wooden sandals, which were kept on 
simply by a wooden button slipped between 
the great toe and its neighbor. | ‘The nails 
of both fingers and toes were very prettily 
stained with henna. Altogether, they were 
very pleasant objects to contemplate, and 
my progress in Arabic was considerable dur- 
ing the somewhat frequent visits I paid them. 
Their names were very pretty— Bibi (Lady) 
Aisha, and Haroos. 

I also had an opportunity of observing the 
inmates of an Arab harem. For a short 
time I occupied half a stone house owned 
by a venerable officer of the Imam; and at 
the top landing of the staircase that led to 
my apartments, there was a partition con- 
sisting simply of boughs of trees with their 


foliage, over which were visible the heads 
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and shoulders of two or three white Circas- 
sians or Georgians, together with yellowish- 
brown Abyssians,and jet-black Nubians. The 
four Arab wives never presented themselves 
to my view. The others made good use of 
their eyes, but of course I dared not speak 
to them. They seemed to be a happy 
family, for I never heard any quarreling 
amongst them; but what a life to lead! in- 
dolence almost complete, for they never 
seemed to be doing anything in the shape of 
As to the old Arab, I had really a 
man 


work. 
great respect for him; he was a 
possessed of no mean amount of information 
considering his opportunities, and versed to 
a certain extent in astronomy and some 
other sciences. 

The old Imam was a very liberal-minded 
and generous man. In return fora doubled- 
barrelled gun, he presented me with a splen- 
did Arab thoroughbred horse—a gift con- 
trary to the usually received opinion that 
Arabs will not part with these animals; but 
then this properly applies to the 
Bedouins, 
towards proving a fatal one. 
vided with an Arab saddle, which had a 
peak in front and behind, and the brass 
stirrups were so narrow that after jamming 
the toes into them it wasvery difficult to get 
them out again. Well, the first day that I 
mounted him, he took the bit in his teeth 
and galloped through the streets of the town, 


which in most instances are not more than 


more 
The present, however, went far 


from ten to fifteen feet wide— scattering the 
people in all directions, and turning abruptly 
round every corner he came to, so that as 
poles projected from the. roofs of the houses 
I every now and then received a severe blow 
on one of my shoulders. At last, emerging 
from the town, we arrived at a_ tolerably 
deep creek, into which the horse plunged, 
and swam across, alarming the numerous 
sharks (not» very large ones), which I saw 
On the 
other side was a plain, round which he took 


swimming away as he advanced. 


a frenzied and. returning to the 


gallop, 
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creek, again swam It, to the consternation of 
its denizens; and I at last brought’ him up 
against a dead wall and dismounted, which 
it had been simply impossible for me to do 
before. On the following day, a- friend 
mounted him—when the horse immediately 


reared and fell backwards, crushing. his 
rider. You will say that. in all likelihood 


the Imam was aware that he was not very 
safe to ride; but probably he had not calcu- 
lated on the animal’s aversion to Europeans. 
I afterwards took him to the Cape and sold 
him forthree hundred guineas (about $1,500). 

The commerce of the island of Zanzibar 
represents more or less that of the whole of 
the east coast of Africa; the capacity fora 
large and. lucrative trade is unquestionable; 
and it has made considerable progress dur- 
ing the last thirty or forty years. Its exports 
consist of ivory, gold-dust, hides, cloves, 
beeswax, and several of 
mostly brought from the coast to Zanzibar 
as an emporium or depot. The last 
principally: rst. Gum copal, and a variety of 


varieties cum, 


Are 


it called animi, much used for varnish. ‘These 
two are found in the ground, at the roots of 
the shrubs from which they have exuded, 
and resemble amber, frequently containing 
flies and other insects, visible in the gener- 
ally transparent substance. indeed, it 
would almost seem as if amber were fossil 
copal, and it possibly is. 2d. Gum. oliba- 
num, or frankincense, of which so much use 
‘This 


is gathered from shrubs, and is. yellowish- 


is made in Roman: Catholic churches. 
white, and mostly tear-shaped. 3d. Gum 
myrrh, which is reddish-brown, and found 
in irregular excrescences on the bark. of 
other shrubs. 4th. 
exudation from the bark, and familiar enough 


Gum <Arabic, also an 
to require no description. Then there were 
the slaves, but the traffic in these is happily, 
although comparatively recently, abolished. 
This subject will probably be referred to 
further on. As to imports, they consist 
principally of cotton goods, ¢. e. shirtings, 
domestics, and chintzes, of different colors 


= 
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and patterns, suited to the tastes of the vari- 
ous tribes; beads of an infinite variety of 
shape and hue; iron rods for the native 
blacksmiths, brass and copper wire, which 
the negroes twist round their arms and legs 
guns, principally flint; pow- 
der and ball, and so forth. 


as Ornaments; 


The currency consists of silver dollars 
and five-franc pieces; but for small pur- 
chases you have to carry a bag of millet 
(there called mfama)—a small, roundish 
grain used as food either entire or ground— 
together with a wooden bow] to measure it 
with. — Fruit is excessively cheap; pine-ap- 
ples, mangoes, the most delicious oranges I 
ever tasted, watermelons, bananas. and 
plantains, custard apples, papaws, the jack- 
fruit (the largest I have heard of that grows 
on trees; it. somewhat resembles in_ shape 
what we call in England a vegetable mar- 
row, but in America, I believe, a squash. 
It hasa most detestable odor, but if you 
can sufficiently overcome your repugnance 
to this, the taste is delicious); dates in mat 
bags, from the Persian Gulf; and several 
other fruits, which I forget. Well, you 
could purchase cight hundred pine-apples 
fora dollar, but as these would be rather 
too many even for the Sultan’s family, we 
were obliged to have resource to our millet- 
bag, and measure out as many bowlsful as 
would represent the value of the number 
we decided on buying. 

The only wild animals in Zanzibar worth 
noticing are wild boars and monkeys, the 


latter very numerous. In an excursion I 


made into the interior of the island, I had 


5 
them of course) their most. ingenious meth- 


the good fortune to witness (hidden from 


od of crossing a narrow stream without wet- 
ting themselves, or running. the risk of 
drowning. There were about thirty mon- 
keys of average size. One, the largest of 
the troop, firmly twisted his tail round a 
bough of a lofty tree growing on one bank, 


Opposite to one of similar size on the other; 


then one of his companions nimbly. de- 


scended, and his tail was seized by the first, 
curling over his paws; this action was imitated 
by all the others in turn, until the whole were 
suspended, forming a monkey chain of thirty 
links. The lowest monkey, likewise a 
strong one, then began a swinging motion, 
which was gradually communicated to all 


. the rest, in the direction of the opposite tree, 


till at last the momentum was sufficient to 
enable him to catch the bough in front of 
him. ‘This being accomplished, the grasp 
of the original supporter on the bough was 
relinquished, and the chain was thus trans- 
ferred from one tree to the other, and the 


‘stream was crossed. ‘Those monkeys that 


formed the lower links leaped to the ground 
and scrambled up the trees, whilst the others 
ascended to the bough over the bodies of 
their companions, who, I should think, must 
have been considerably relieved when the 
weight hanging to them was removed. 

The island of Pemba—to the north of 
Zanzibar—is, I may say, one continuous 
paddy ¢. ¢., rice field. I visited it in order 
to explore the ruins of an ancient city on its 
eastern shore. No tradition exists as to who 


were its builders, whether they were Por- . 


tuguese, Arab, or some still more ancient 
nation. ‘The remains I found to be of a 
most solid description. ‘There were walls 
many feet thick, rent asunder by the trunks 
of enormous trees, the growth of centuries, 
terraces, reservoirs, and canals, but all buried 
amidst the dense tropical vegation. This 
city would form an interesting study for 
any one with time and means thoroughly to 
explore the ruins. 

Zanzibar has always been the. starting 
point for travelers intending to visit the in- 
terior of this portion of Africa. There Liv- 
ingstone, Stanley, Burton and Speke, Speke 
and Grant,.as well as other less known ex- 
plorers, organized their expeditions. ‘There 
they made contracts for the porters destined 
to carry the presents and other innumerable 
articles necessary for African travel, and the 


suldiers who were to constitute their escort, 


— 
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as well as laid in stores of provisions for the 
caravan. Inold maps of Africa a large lake 
will be seen laid down, stretching parallel 
with the coast at a distance from it of about 
three hundred miles. The information’ re- 
lating to it had originally been derived from 
the Arab traders, who traversed this part of 
the continent in every direction ; till lately, 
in quest of slaves, as well as ivory, and so 
forth. ‘The name given to it by them was 
Nyassa, which is the Sawahili word tor the 
sea; and there really is.a lake of that name, 
or so called by Livingstone, first visited by 
him on the 16th of September. 1859, which 
is about two hundred miles long and from 
fifty to sixty broad: It is to the north of 
the Zambeze, and southeast of Lake ‘Tan- 
ganyika. In 1840 some Arab merchants 
helped me to draw a map of the route to the 
last named lake—which, also, they called 
Nyassa—and_ I afterwards presented it to 
the Royal Geographical Society of London. 
With this map before me, and the informa- 
tion they likewise gave about the country 
to be traversed and the tribes that inhabited 
it, I resolved on undertaking an expedition 
to the lake, and had made. considerable 
progress with my preparations, when I was 
prostrated by a severe attack of fever, and 
utterly incapacitated from proceeding to the 
interior. Had I made the journey, I should 
have anticipated the celebrated travelers I 
have named. 

During the several previous years, however, 
I had visited much of the coast, penetrated 
at times some little distance inland, and 
seen a great deal of various tribes, either on 
their own ground or brought down as slaves 
to the Portuguese or to the Arab settle- 
ments. Opportunity was therefore afforded 
me of. observing these negroes critically. 
Generally speaking, they were of fine 
physique, but what most struck an observer 
was the wonderful variety of self-inflicted 
tortures that most of them had undergone 
in order to deprive themselves of such 
amount of beauty as Nature had bestowed 


upon them, and make themselves hideous. 
It is inconceivable why human. beings, es- 
pecially savage races, nearly all over the 
world, should consider that they are -en- 
hancing the charm of their features by going 
a great way towards obliterating them, or 
frightfully disfiguring them, but soitis.. The 
faces of some of the tribes had the appear- 
ance of plum puddings. bristling with al- 
monds, excepting that the color was differ- 
ent—for- with some sharp iron instrument 
they had raised little knobs of flesh wher- 
ever there was any, andthe effect may easily 
be imagined. The fashion of.these knobs 
varied according to the tribe. Others had 
raised horizontal lines across the face ina 
similar manner, reminding one of the visors 
of the olden times. The bodies of many 
were scarified in every conceivable way, and 
others again were tattooed in a fashion very 
much resembling that of the New Zealanders 

in addition to which they were frequently 
besmeared with grease, and even with clay. 
Otherwise, they- were made shiny with palm 
or cocoanut oil, which unless applied daily 
would become rancid. ‘The. odor. perceiva- 
ble on approaching them was therefore not 
of the most pleasant character. ‘The lobes 
of the ears of all were perforated, and some- 
times were weighed down with heavy iron 
or copper rings, but in most instances a 
round or cylindrical piece of ebony, or other 
hard wood, or ivory, was inserted into the 
hole. The lobe, in consequence of this ad- 
dition, was frequently increased in size fart 
passu with the gradually enlarging. hole— 
and this was sometimes so enormous that 
when one day at Zanzibar I was looking at 
a negro’s ears. that. were unusually dis- 
tended, and literally hanging over his shoul- 
ders, figuratively like those of an elepnant, 
he grinned, showing all his tecth, removed 
one of the circular lobe fillers, drew his ear 
down as if it Were caoutehouc, and thrust his 
fist through the orifice. Then the teeth! 
in many instances thay were filed to a point, 
and visible through a slit in the upper lip, 
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giving the owner a most frightful and ogre- 
like expression; you might imagine that you 
had before you a set of wild demons let 
loose from the infernal regions. Now andthen 
‘mén and women were to be seen with these 
filed teeth blackened, but the effect in these 
cases was not quite so dreadful. ‘Fhe noses 
and lips; too, were subjected to a variety of 
the former a or 
piece of hard wood was often to be observed 
passed through the cartilage, or a sprig was 
let into the upper side of each nostril, just 
as you .see pictures of. Hindoo belles, ex- 
cepting that in their case the ornaments are 
gold or silver with precious stones. As to 
the lips, you would see in the upper one a 
circular piece of wood or ivory let in, simi- 
lar to the lobe-fillers, so that it sometimes 
protruded at right angles to the face. Curi- 
ously enough, this Is the style of lip adorn- 
ment adopted by the tribe of bBotacudo In- 
dians in South Anterica, excepting that with 
them it is the lower, Instead of the upper, 
lip that is so treated, and it protrudes: for 
at least two inches. ‘There are models of 
them at. the Crystal Palace near London. 
l.astly, we come to the negro style of hair- 
dressing. ‘his is almost as: varied as the 
distinctive marks on their faces... The pre- 
vailing fashion, however, 1s horticultural- 
that is, the hair is separated by rectangular 
seams into a number of square patches, re- 
sembling garden. beds. One tribe, the 
Wasagara, to the south of Abyssinia, adopt 
the classical and picturesque coiffure of an- 
cient Egypt, and possibly derived it thence. 
The Portuguese domestic slaves. generally 
had their heads close shaved. 

One remarkable thing amongst these last 
African tribes is the absence of fetich wor- 
ship as practised on the west coast. They 
have not even idols. Indeed, their ideas of 
religion, if they have-any at all, ‘seem to be 
exceedingly vague; but they generally do be- 
lieve In an evil spirit or spirits, and super- 
natural power; and the superstition of some 


of the tribes is extreme. Mechanism of all 


kinds appears so wonderful to them that it 
is attributed to witchcraft. A story is told 
of a Portuguese taking into the interior 
an assortment of cheap American clocks, 
which he meant to barter for ivory. He 
imprudently set them all going at once in 
the presence of a chief, who was so dread- 
fully alarmed at what he considered to be 
the presence of a number of demons that he 
precipitately rushed out of his hut in fear 
and trembling; and the unfortunate trader 
was ordered to quit the country instantly, 
besides being heavily fined, and he con- 
sidered himself lucky to have got off so 


chéaply.. Magicians,” too, are - 
found amongst them, who. as usual, impose 
on the credulity of the ignorant masses for 
their own benefit. 

The only attempt that was ever made, ex- 
cepting perhaps within the last two or three 
years, to Christianize the blacks on the east 
coast of Africa beyond Caffraria (which in- 
cludes Zululand), was at Mombasa, an 
Arab town on the coast opposite to Zanzibar, 
somewhat to the north, where a missionary 
establishment was founded in 1847; but I 
understand that it has long been abandoned. 
‘Talking of missionaries—-in the Cape Colony 
there were In my time, and probably are 
still, several Moravian establishments, where 
the Hottentots were taught, in addition to 
religion, yarious: kinds of trades. In fact, 
these missionaries are thoroughly in earnest 
in their endeavors to ameliorate the condi- 
tion of their flocks, both physically and 
morally. . I spent several days at one of 
their setthkements in that Colony, and was 
delighted with the order as well as content, 
that prevailed amongst their disciples. Of 
these they had about twelve hundred, the 
sexes being pretty equally divided. It was 
perfectly soul-inspiring to hear this congre- 
gation sing the>old year out and the new 
year in. Their voices were most harmonious, 
and produced a thrilling effect—the men 
and women sitting in two separate bodies in 
their place of worship. <A peculiar custom, 
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which obtains amongst the Moravians, may 
not be generally known: at their headquar- 
ters in Germany a list is kept of ladies who 
are ready to become missionaries’ wives at 
amoment’s notice; one of the elect writes 
home for a wife, and out the. first on the 
list is sent, without regard toage or appear- 
ance, as the members of the body are not 
permitted to signify their wishes in this re- 
spect. A curious instance and effect of this 
custom came before a friend of mine who 
was on his way out to Calicut, onthe Mala- 
bar Coast of India. On board the same 
steamer was a lady who had been dispatched 
in this way to become the wife of a mission- 
ary there, who, it was said, had lost six 


already—-but possibly this was a mistake. 


When they arrived in port, he came on 


board in a state of great excitement to see 
his new wife and hurriedly dived down into 
the cabin;. but presently afterwards emerged 
from it with a very long face and rushed to 
the taffrail, where he was heard to give vent 
to this rather irreverent remonstrance:. ‘* O 
Lord! O Lord! for these many months past 
I have been praying thee not to send me red 
hair, and here it Is again!” 


Returning to the more geographical por- 


tion of this paper, I have already pointed. 


out to you the Portuguese settlements on 
the coast as farasthe Zambeze. I will now 
add that beyond the ‘Transvaal Republic, 
and therefore at some distance inland from 
Inhambane and Sofala, some very ancient 
gold workings have been discovered, said to 
be of considerable extent, and one or more 
companies have been formed in Iengland for 
development. ‘This would 


their further 


idea already ‘referred 


seem to contirm. the 
to, that Sofala is the Ophir of old 

Now with regard to the-river Zambeze, so 
celebrated as the scene of some of Living- 
stone’searly discoveries. Lookingatthe map, 
but a faint idea can be tormed ot the import- 
ance of this river, which may be said almost 
to rival the Nile nm. magnitude. Its stream 


no less than 


seven separate 


divides. into 
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channels, at a distance of from eighty to 
one hundred miles from its mouth, forming 
a delta which far surpasses that of the Nile 
in size, and if properly cultivated would un- 
questionably equal it in fertility. The east- 
ernmost branch is called the Zambeze, al- 
though not so wide as the Luabo, the west- 
ernmost, but it is the most important as on 
the left. bank is the Portuguese town of 
Quilimane, situated about eight miles from 
its embouchure in the Mozambique Chan- 
nel. 

From that embouchure up to the town, 
the amount of aquatic. bird life, when I 
first visited it, was amazing. The numer- 
ous low islands, or sand-banks, were covered 
with flamingoes (which with their scarlet 
plumage looked at a distance like a_regi-- 
ment of British red-coated soldiers), spoon- 
bills, herons, cranes of many. species, as 
well as geese and other birds, too numerous 
to mention in detail; whilst) pelicans. of 
large size and somewhat different plumage 
from those on this coast, having white bod- 
ies and grey wings, floated proudly in the 
shallows. (These birds are long-lived. 
There is one of this very species that has 
been in the London Zoological Gardens. for. 
more than thirty years.) 

Then on other low-islands, and on the 
shelving banks of the river, were basking 
huge hippopotami—-some of- the females 
with their young ones on their. backs; and 
as IT ascended the stream at first in a small 


cig, pulled by two men, it did not seem very 


comfortable to be near these monsters, 
which I had read were able to.crunch a 
boat in their powerful) jaws. One did 


swim towards us, whether with hostile in- 
tentions or not 1 could not make out, but 
having my rifle with me, I planted a ball in 
his eye and he disappeared. I- afterwards 
devoted much time to hippopotamus hunt- 
ing, and altogether made up a bag of up- 
wards of twenty. I hada gun not intended 
for killing large game, but for boat defense; 


the barrel was seven feet long and full halt 
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an inch thick, and it carried a two-ounce 
pewter ball. ‘This gun pivoted on a stan- 
chion let into the fore-thwart or seat of the 
boat—a larger one than the gig. The plan 
was to lie perfectly still on the water until 
one of the river-horses rose to the surface 
to breathe, blow a puff of spray out of his 
nostrils, shake the water out of his ears, 
and open his enormous mouth to give vent 
to the discordant bellows, the notes of 
which have been likened by Livingstone to a 
monster bassoon. ‘Then was the time to 
fire if the gun could be turned in his direc- 
tion with sufficient rapidity; and a ball aim- 
ed at the cavity formed by his distended 
jaws almost always proved fatal. The ani- 
-mal sank instantly; and when the negroes 
Were apprised of a. successful hunt, they 
watched on. the banks for the. carcass to 
Hloat-—which it did twenty-four hours after 
death; it was then drawn ashore, the. flesh 
stripped from the bones to be distributed, 
and the teeth delivered to me. At. that 
time these were very valuable, being used 
by dentists in the manutacture of artificial 
teeth in preference to other kinds of ivory. 
The hide also was cut into strips, for whips 
and traces. several occasions I was 
fortunate cnough to shoot a hippopotamus 
on the river bank, aiming: behind the left 
shoulder blade. ‘The natives lay traps for 
these animals, consisting of a heavy log of 
wood, into one end of which a spear-head 
is inserted. This 1s suspended from. the 
bough of a tree by a rope, which is fastened 
with a sailor’s knot to a. stake fixed on one 
side of a path made by these creatures on 
their way to and from their feeding grounds 
(paddy and other grain fields), in such a way 
that it is instantly loosened when the hippo- 
potamus comes in contact with the same 
rope stretched horizontally across the path, 
the other being securely fastened to a tree 
on the opposite side. Down comes: the 
log, the spear head pierces the’ animal’s 
back, and as he is sensitive. to wounds of 


this kind, death follows very quickly. 
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During my acquaintance with the Zam- 
beze, and, of course, with the coast in gen- 
eral, the slave trade was flourishing in all its 
vigor, in spite of the numerous British 
cruisers—the traffic being carried on by 
Brazilian and Portuguese vessels; although 
I did also meet with one which was French. 
The supercargoes of these craft estab- 
lished themselves on shore at Quilimane, 
and opened stores for the sale of the various 
articles required for trade with the interior 
—principally English goods consisting of 
shirting, domestics, chintzes of bright col- 
ors, durigaree, (a deep blue cotton cloth, 
used as currency amongst the blacks, the 
measure being the distance between the 
nose and the tips of the fingers), beads, 
guns, ammunition, and so forth. As these 
were disposed of, slaves were purchased, un- 
til a sufficient number had been got together 
to fill the vessel. A heavy penalty, how- 
ever, was generally paid by the crews of the 
slavers—they almost invariably lost many 
of their number from malignant fever preva- 
lent there at certain seasons. ‘The slaves 
appeared to be well fed and treated on board, 
gangs of them succeeding each other in 
playing the tom-tom, singing to its accom- 
paniment, and. dancing on the deck; and 
this plan, I was told, was adopted through- 
out the voyage. 

It was, however, very sad to see the 
trains of these unfortunate creatures arriving 
from the interior—men and women, young 
or in the prime of life, lads and young 
girls, all chained together by the neck, and 
mostly with their hands tied behind them. 
By the Portuguese inhabitants of Quilimane, 
who nearly all been transported there 
from the mother country for criminal or 
political offences, their domestic slaves were 
generally mercifully treated; but I saw some 
exceptions to this. I was hospitably enter- 
tained at the house of the colonel of a black 
militia regiment named Moraes, who was al- 
so a landed proprietor; and one morning at 
breakfast the executioner, an immensely 
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tall, brawny black, brought in a wretched, 
but fine-looking, culprit. This man had 
been a free negro; but being in want had 
sold himself to Moraes, who sent him to his 
tribe to purchase poultry. Instead of doing 
this, however, and returning to. his master, 
he spent the dungaree currency confided to 
him and sold himself a second time, but 
was caught. The stern sentence pronounced 
by Moraes was: ‘‘Mateme este. bicho” 
«*Kill me this worm” or ‘‘wild beast,” (a term 
usually applied by the Portuguese to their 
slaves); so the doomed man was led to the 
whipping-post in the court-yard, which was 
visible from where I sat at table. His arms 
were placed round it, his wrists ticd together, 
and then he was suddenly jerked to the 
ground by a rope fastened to his ankles, 
with his face downwards. ‘Vhe executioner 
then applied his hippopotamus-hide whip on 
the prostrate body, and the cffect began. to 
be frightful, when at last Moraes yielded to 
my intercession, forcibly expressed, and the 
delinquent was released. 
for my presence the sentence would: un- 
doubtedly have been carried out to the letter. 
The free blacks are much more cruel to 
their slaves than the whites. Walking along 
the bank of the river, | saw in the mud the 
body of a fine young negress, who had been 
tied hands and feet and then knocked on 
the head. I found on inquiry that this had 
been done through jealousy by her mistress, 
a free, jet black firebrand of a woman; but 
no notice whatever was taken of the crime. 
The murdered girl was but an animal in the 
eyes of the authoritics. | 
The towns of Senna and ‘Tete, to which | 
have already referred, as well as Quilimane, 
were Important only as slave emporiums, as 
all the-trafhe of a legitimate nature was 
scanty in comparison. Ivory of course was 
the staple article after slaves, and at Quili- 
mane I saw some magnificent tusks, a few 
weighing as much as one hundred and _ fifty 
pounds each; but probably it is difficult to 
Then there 


procure any Of this size now. 


Had it not been’ 
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is some gold dust, but not in any large quan- 
tity, which is brought down to the coast in 
quills; columbo root, used in the pharma- 


There hike- 


copeeia, and fustic, a yellow dye-wood, are 
also. sometimes exported. 
wise, cotton of. a light pink color, which 
grows wild, and is never cultivated, but 
which might be made available to any extent. 

With regard to the civilization of Africa by 
eradual colonization, and the cul- 
tivation of its natural products, of which so 
much has recently been said, it 1s quite true 
that, speaking at present of the eastern por- 
tion of that continent, the soil will bear any- 
thing, being mostly alluvial; but the climate 
for a considerable distance from the coast is 
at times deadly, and the idea seems to me to 
be a perfectly Utopian dream, at any-rate for 
centurics to come. Tf there be any consid- 
erable emigration trom: Germany. to the 
Congo, the settlers will sooner or later find 
out their mistake. The chmate 
adapted to Europeans, who will have a con- 
stant struggle for existence (of course . I 
am speaking of Africa within the tropics). 
Trading stations may be established along 
the banks of thatoriver, and a_ profitable 
trade. may perhaps be carried. on by a few; 
but fever will soon diminish theirranks, and 
perhaps ultimately cause the abandonment 
of their posts. As tothe nature of the traf- 
fic, [am ata loss to conceive what it can 
amount to... Ivory, as have said, is the 
staple; but with the indiscriminate slaughter 
of elephants that 1s constantly going on, the 
supply must inevitably diminish by degrces. 
What else is there, unless the natives apply 
themsclves, as they do turther north, to the 
collection of palm oil, gums, (if any exist in 
that region) bees-wax and ground-nuts? It 
must be borne in mind that the: majority. of 
the African tribes are averse to sustained 
labor, and that, in their warm climate, thefr 
wants are very simple---so much so that they 
are not inclined to great exertion in. order to 
procure What to them would be superfluous 


luxuries. Of course I am not speaking of 
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all, for here and there you will find a tribe 
that displays considerable industry; but 
these are mostly situated in a more north- 
erly direction. 

The territory owned by the Portuguese 
near the Zambeze is, as I have said, of but 
small extent, and confined to a compara- 
tively short distance from its banks; and 
their towns, if they can now be so called, 
are ina state of decay, owing to the com- 
plete cessation of the slave trade. Indeed, 
the utility of these colonies to Portugal is 
questionable, unless they continue to use 
them as penal settlements. 

The mode of traveling adopted by the 
Portuguese is comfortable enough. A nar- 
row cot, to hold one person, is slung from a 
stout pole, and to this there are two relays 
of four bearers each, who run along at a 
good pace, and to relieve themselves shift 
the pole simultaneously, at a given signal, 
from one set of shoulders to another. with- 
out stopping. ‘The cot has a flat awning, 
which is pulled down on either side by a 
string as a protection from the sun’s rays. 
During the rainy season, (and it does rain 
there,) these awnings are replaced by a straw 
roof, with a small open window on each 
side, protected. from the rain by an up and 
down shutter.. ‘The owners of these cots, 
as: they ‘are - called, take 
pride in dressing their bearers in the most 
fashionable styles; this consists of chintzes 
of gay patterns, worn from the waist to the 
knee. My cognizance was a cotton cloth 
with broad black: and white stripes, which 
the bearers took-to: wonderfully, the 
costume really did look picturesque, when 
contrasted with the jet-black skins. In this 
conveyance | traveled considerable. dis- 
tances in different. directions, and was ac- 
tually able to fire from it when game came 
sufficiently near fora shot. Elephants were 
visible at times, but my rifle was not of cal- 
ibre large enough toattack them with safety. 

These trips were very interesting, as they 
enabled me to have some insight into the 
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habits of various tribes; but they seemed 
to be all pretty much alike. Some had their 
paddy and others their maize, millet, or 
manioc fields, and their clumps of banana 
trees, and on these they bestowed just as 
much labor as was sufficient to supply them- 
selves with food, and then idled away the 
rest of their time, either in sleep, striking 
their tom-toms and dancing, or playing on 
a sweet-toned musical instrument called, if 
I recollect rightly, a. ‘* marimba.” This 
was formed of the half of a large calabash, 
with a small hollowed flat board fixed in it, 
to which were fastened narrow curved strips 
of steel of different lengths. The ends of 
these were rounded off, and when bent 
slightly backwards with the fingers, as if 
playing on the strings of a harp, produced 
somewhat sad and plaintive notes, their 
simple airs being of the same character. 
Iam not aware whether the mantoc, other- 


wise cassava root, which I have mentioned, 


is known in the United States. It isa very 
nutritious and wholesome vegetable when 
cooked; otherwise it is poisonous. Boiled, 
it is served up in its natural shape—thick 
stalk, cut longitudinally into slices; but I 
have seen it universally eaten in Brazil asa 
substitute for bread. There it is first baked, 
and then ground, or rather pounded, into 
a coarse fibrous powder, and this—called 
‘*farinha de. pao,” literally, stick-flour—is 
served up in small plates, from which 
pinches are taken just as you would break 
off a piece of crumb or crust. 

I was fortunate enough to be present at a 
very original dance, a ceremony held in 
honor of a king or chief of the Macua tribe, 
who had diced some months before. It is, I 
have no doubt, well known to those who 
have read stories of African travel, that a 
hideous and unnatural custom prevails more 
or less throughout this vast continent of im- 
molating the wives of the head of a tribe at 
his de-ease, with the idea that they will ac- 
company him to another world. In Ashan- 
tee and Dahomey, the sacrifice of human 
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life on these occasions is appalling, and the 
custom likewise obtains in many a petty 
chiefdom; but in these latter cases the vic- 
tims are generally kept in suspense for many 
months before the holocaust is finally con- 
summated. ‘It is a very disgusting subject 
to speak of, but I will hurry over it. The 
deceased chief is kept above ground till he 
has arrived at an advanced stage of decom- 
position, so that there can be no doubt of 
of his being really dead. A varicty of cere- 
monies are then gone through, and prepara- 
tions made for the interment. An immense 
circular and deep grave 1s dug in the alluvial 
earth, (this description of soil is the rule 
and rocks and stones the exception through- 
out the greater part of Africa, that is not a 
sandy desert). Five wooden stools are then 
placed in the centre, and on these sit the 
five principal wives of the departed, whose 
head rests on the lap of the oldest wife, and 
his arms and legs on those of the other four. 
Round this group squat closely together the 
remainder of the unfortunate victims, some- 
times numbering several hundreds, and after 
a chorus of farewell from the doomed mass, 
a host of blacks rush torward and shovel 
earth on them till they are completely cov- 
ered with some feet of mould. 
the superincumbent weight a heaving up 
from below is noticeable for several.-minutes 
Well, all this had taken 


place just a week before I arrived on the 


then all is still. 


spot, and I was told that the wives so sacri- 
ficed were from one to two hundred in num- 
ber. Of course, for obvious reasons, I did 
not approach the site of the interment, but 
contented myself with viewing the festive 
scene. You can fancy about three hundred 
couples of men and women, of almost de- 
moniacal figures, (you will recollect what I 
have said before about the disfigurement of 
their faces and bodies,) forming a circle 
around a primitive band of musicians; some 
of whom banged away with ropes’ ends. on 
copper or brazen vessels turned upside down, 
whilst others blew rams’, antelopes’, or cows’ 
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horns, and others again shouted at the top 
of their voices, to the accompaniment of the 
clapping of their hands—altogether produc- 
ing a most infernal din. The males and 
females forming these couples remained in 
the same. spot and danced close to, and. in 
front of, cach other, gesticulating, grinning, 
wagging their heads, and throwing their 
limbs into the most fantastic contortions of 
which their. bodics were capable, at the 
same time that they kept constantly chang- 


ing their respective positions. — As the wo- 
men took the inside the men came out, and 
vice versa; but they managed their move- 
ments with so much regularity that all the 
women were inside at once, and then the 
men, so that the effect was at the same time 
grotesque and picturesque. ‘The costumes 
were of the most scanty description, consist- 
ing mostly of a cloth round the loins; but 
some of the women had a cotton garment 
from the shoulder to the knee. The defi- 
ciency, however, was made up for. in an- 
other way: they all, men and women, had 
strings of small calabashes, or gourds, fast- 
ened round the legs from the knee to. the 
ankle. These had the pulp extracted, and 
replaced by a small quantity of coarse gravel, 
which, as they distorted and moved. their 
limbs, produced a curious kind of. rattling, 
and, [ must say, at the same time exhilarat- 
ing, music. ‘Phe excitement and novelty of 
the scene were so great that for the first 
moment or two IT could scarcely realize that 
they were human beings who. were so fran- 
tically disporting themselves. ‘Then I almost 
wished myself converted into a black—their 
enjoyment seemed so intense ; and it was 
with some difficulty that I could” reffain 
(voung as [ was at the time) from following 
the example of some of my attendants, who 
became perfectly wild, and, seizing women 
from the crowd around, thrust them into the 
circle and began a dance as outrageous in 
character as-the rest. 

During these excursions T was enabled:to 


make a good collection of native weapons, 
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principally bows and arrows, and_ spears. 
The bows were made from very tough wood, 
generally of immense strength and difficult 
for a novice to draw, and could send one of 
their light reed arrows to a distance of sev- 
eral hundred yards, when shot into. the air. 
These were almost invariably barbed: or 
jagged, witha view to the infliction of the 
most dangerous possible wounds. Now.and 
then I met with arrows, the tips of which 
were stated to be poisoned by dipping them 
in the juice of certain plants; but the. most 
dreadful venom is found in the entrails of a 
small caterpillar, and its effects are nearly 
indescribable. It- generally produces almost 
instantaneous madness, the wounded man 
flying from his fellows a raging maniac. 
Lions and other wild beasts are similarly 
affected when struck by one of these arrows 
so poisoned; they are heard moaning in dis- 
tress, and become furious, biting the trees 
and ground until they expire. ‘The spear- 
heads are also generally barbed; in some 
cases the barbs are three or four deep, and 
of a variety of. patterns. The shafts of the 
heavy spears are of hard wood, or even of 


iron, and the light ones of reed. I saw no 


shiclds of. any kind this: part of Africa, 


but te the south the Zulus and other kindred 
tribes carry them, as is well known, of hide. 
Quilimane I. had an opportunity of 
seeing a gladiatorial exhibition as striking as 
any. of those witnessed in the Roman arena. 
One morning, almost: immediately after my 
arrival, a man eame on board. hurriedly, 
with the intelligence that a tiger (as they are 
erroneously called; but really a large pan- 
ther) had been tracked into wide-spread- 
ing mango tree near the center of the set- 
tlement. I at once seized my rifle, landed, 
and proceeded to the spot; but. found that 
[ had 


sailor, who, relying.on the skilfulness of his 


been. forestalled by a Portuguese 
murderous knife, was just approaching the 
tree as I appeared on the scene. Calling 
the panther all sorts of. opprobrious names, 


he quickly enraged the beast so much that 
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he descended, his first leap being on the in- 
clined trunk, and the second to the ground. 
As he made this, the sailor aimed a blow 
with his knife behind the left shoulderblade, 
but struck the 
whereupon the panther turned on him and 
then ensued a struggle that I should not like 


oS 


missed and bone. itself ; 


to witness a second time-—the beast and the 
man rolling over and over cach other, the 
one clawing and biting and the other stabbing. 
me to 


Of course, it was impossible for 


fire without the risk of hitting the sailor, 
so the fight ended in what might have 


been seen from the first would be the inevit- 
able result—the panther was stretched dead 
on the field of battle, and the sailor was so 
dreadfully wounded that he died a few hours 
afterwards. 

Some degrees north of the Zambeze, we 
find Mozambique, the earliest of the Portu- 
guese settlements, or rather conquests, on 
the east coast. Itis situated on an island, 
very close to the mainland, in latitude fifteen 
South; and here resides. the Governor-gen- 
eral. ‘The unhealthiness of this place is so 
great that it is calculated that out of one 
hundred persons who .reach and remain on 
the island, not more than ten are alive at 
the expiration of five years; but then they 
are mostly involuntary settlers, 7. ¢., con- 
victs, either criminal or politicial, as I have 
said before. Its trade, since the suppres- 
sion of the traffic in slaves, has very much 
fallen off; but it is still frequented by mer- 
chants from Goa, the Portuguese Colony in 
India, called Canareens, as well as by some 
Banyans. or Hindoo traders, and Parsees 
from. Bombay. 

Skipping over for the present other points 
of minor interest, Iwill come to an expedi- 
tion I unsuccessfully undertook to explore 
the river Juba, the mouth of: which is. sit- 
uated almost exactly on the equator. I 
left my craft at the Dundas Islands, a short 
distance to the south of it, and, requesting 
the sailing master to come to the entrance of 
the river ina week’s time, I started in a boat, 
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manned by four sailors, only one of whom 
was white, the remainder being blacks hired 
at Zanzibar, and a Portuguese Canareen, 
almost as dark, (who had become a Moham- 
etan) to act as interpreter, as he was ac- 
quainted with several of the coast languages. 
The first day was tolerably prolitic of adven- 
ture. I landed on the mainland a little to 
the north of those islands, in order to visit, 
with a Sawahili guide taken from them for 
that day, a sandy plain, (near the shore to 
the north, but there inaccessible for a boat, 
on account of the breakers,) where he had 
told me that gold dust was to be found in 
abundance mixed with the sand. ‘This, 
however, after a walk of about nine miles, 
was discovered to be a myth—the guide's 
object being simply to secure his pay, part 
of which he had received beforehand; but of 
course he did not get the balance. Before 
arriving at the sandy part of the plain, our 
road lay at times through thick brush, at 
others over ground which, with its clumps of 
beautiful trees, looked like a park. Here 
the amount of animal life visible from time 
to time was simply marvelous. Apes and 
monkeys of several varicties chattered in the 
trees; then a large baboon, leaping suddenly 
to the ground from a hidden branch, would 
startle one with the idea that it was a pan- 
ther or leopard secking its prey; zebras and 
quaggas were constantly galloping betore us; 
and antelopes and gazelles in numbers fled 
on our approach. Noso-called wild beasts, 
however, were to be seen, as they remain 
hidden in the leafy recesses of the woods 
during the heat of the day. But we soon 
had ocular demonstration of their existence 
in the neighborhood; for after our scanty 
stock of water was exhausted, and we were 
parched with thirst under the vertical rays of 
an equatorial sun, we to our great delight 
arrived at a natural well— although the 
water was literally yellow, being frequented 
by the wild animals of the desert, the tracks 
of elephants, rhinoceroses,. lions, panthers, 
leopards, hyenas, and jackals, (possibly also 
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giraffes, ) crossing each other in all directions 
around it. ‘The liquid was by no means in- 
viting, and it was difficult to get at, as we 
had no vessel with line attached to dip into 
it; but insatiable thirst does not stop .at 
trifles, and I was only too glad to accept the 
Offer of one of my men, who, taking his 
greasy skull cap from his head, had his legs 
held by a companion as he leaned over the 
brink and filled his cap for me. ‘This was 
really the most delicious beverage I ever swal- 
lowed in my life. Nota shot was fired as 
we proceeded, for we could not have secured 
our game; and lucky was it that we refrained 
from shooting till we had returned to the 
park-like land, not far from the boat. Here 
I was looking amusedly at a group of mon- 
keys, when I heard a shot close to me. It 
proceeded from my white attendant, and had 
been directed at a gigantic ape, which had 
been running along, sometimes nearly -up- 
right, sometimes on two legs and one hand, 
and a stick in the other. ‘The poor. crea- 
ture evidently had his back broken, for as I 
approached him, he dragged himself along 
the ground towards me, gnashing -his teeth 
with a most. diabolical expression. Being 
anxious to put an end to his sufferings, || 
fired my rifle and_ pistols successively sever 
times point-blank at his head before life was 
extinct. Had I known it, a shot straight at 
the back or the chest, if I could have gotat 
them, would have had a much more speedy 
effect. I took his measurement, which was 
five feet four inches; and he-had all the 
characteristics. of the gorilla, as deseribed 
by Du Chaillu, z. ¢., a wide face, with a very 
low retreating forehead, high cheek bones, 
deep-set eyes, with demoniacal expression, 
broad chest, protuberant. paunch, and im- 
mensely long, muscular arms... (On my ar- 
rival in England, I declared that I had shot 
an orang-outang; but this was pooh-poohed 
by naturalists, who one and ‘all said that 
there Were no orang-outangs in Africa; but 
several years atterwards, when in the ante- 
room of a German physician in London, |. 
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happened to open a work on Natural History 
that lay on the table, and there to my great 
surprise [ found a delineation on the page 
before me, of an animal identical with the 
one I had shot; which, as it appeared, was 
killed by a German not far from the same 
place. Inthat work it zas called an orang- 


outang.) Unfortunately, I was deprived of 


the opportunity of securing the skin of the 
creature—-which at that time would have 
produced a great sensation in England—for 
the wild Galla, hearing the firing, came 
rushing out of the brush, several hundred in 
number, and we were only too glad to get 
to our boat in safety, out-of reach of their 
spears. A fight would, of course, have 
ended in the annihilation of our little party, 
however many of the savages we might have 
killed with our guns; for my blacks were 
not much skilled in the use of. fire-arms— 
and. although I bought a Colt’s repeating 
rifle a year or two afterwards from the Cap- 
tain of an American vessel, breech-loaders 
were unknown at that time. 

These Galla are men of splendid physique, 
somewhat akin to the Abyssinians, copper 
or chocolate-colored, with regular features, 


but woolly hair. ‘They have herds of cat- 


tle, and roam over a vast extent of country 
from a line to the south of the Juba till they 
meet the Somali, some. distance to the 
south of Cape Guardafui. ‘he more south- 
erly the tribes, the more savage they are 
said to be; but those that approach the 
frontiers of Abyssinia have a certain degree 
of quasi-civilization, and many are to be 
found in that country itself. Like the In- 
dians of this continent, the southern tribes 
use as ornaments or trophies the human 
spoils of their slain enemies; but instead of 
suspending scalps in their huts, or attach- 
ing them to their spears, the Galla wear 
dried noses, ears, and so forth as necklaces. 
I saw only one of these savages at very close 


quarters. He was Ina Somali hut on one 


of the Dundas islands, (of which the Somali 
are the principal. inhabitants); and when I 
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entered it he was so amazed and seemingly 


stricken with fear at my appearance—I was 
the first white man he had ever seen—that 
his first impulse was to seize his spear, which 
was leaning against a corner of the hut, and 
he would have thrust it through me had he 
not been withheld by his Somali compan- 
lions, who are somewhat less savage—al- 
though I-question whether any of them were 
aceustomed to the sight of Europeans. We 
soon, however, became great friends, as I 
presented him with some tobacco, which 
vreat and novel treat to him. He 
was a splendid young fellow, dressed in the 
scantiest of costumes; and after some pre- 
liminary conversation, carried on_ first in 
Portuguese with my renegade interpreter, 
then in Somali (a language well known alk 
along what I may call the Zanzibar portion 
of the coast) with the Somali, and lastly by 
the latter in the Galla tongue, he intimated 
to me. that if I would shave his head and 
pare his nails he would perform the same 
operation for me, and we should then be 
sworn brothers, and I could accompany him 
into his country without any harm befalling 
me, although no strangers, excepting the 
Somali, were allowed to enter it under pen- 
alty of death. It may readily be imagined 
that, although closely shaven heads might 
unite the Galla in bonds of friendship, it 
did not quite suit my purpose to allow mine 
to be divested of its natural covering; nor 
should I in any case have felt very comfort- 
able had I trusted myself within the reach 
of a razor in the hands of a savage who had 
so recently manifested hostile intentions. 
His proposal was therefore declined with 
thanks, and met by one on my side that we 
should eat and drink together, as this con- 
stituted a bond of fellowship amongst white 
men. ‘This he accepted, and demolished 
some of my provisions in my company. <A 
place of rendezvous was then fixed with him 
and a few of his countrymen, whom. he 
was to bring with him for the following day, 
at an isolated clump of trees on the plain, 
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I attended with my boat’s crew, without 
any arms visible but with pistols concealed; 
the savages, however, did not make their 
appearance; and perhaps it was just as well 
that they refrained from doing so. 

Returning now to my so-called orang- 
outang—it was evidently a_ gorilla, or an 
animal closely allied to that family, and the 
first ever shot in Africa. ‘There is an an- 
cient work ‘* Hanno’s Periplus,” which is 
he account of a naval expedition under- 
taken in the time: of the Carthagenians, 
which passed through the pillars of Her- 
cules—otherwise the Straits of Gibraltar— 
and sailed down the west coast of Africa as 
far as what isnow called the Bight of Benin, 
and probably up to the river Gabon, the 
neighborhood of which is the habitat of Du 
Chaillu’s gorillas. Well, in. that account 
mention is made of hairy women. called 
‘‘gorillas”’ being seen; so that the name 
was kept for more than two thousand 
years. Du Chaillu. gives the -height of 
some of those he saw and_ killed as nearly 
six feet, describing them as having ‘‘an 1m- 
mense body, huge chest, and great. muscu- 
lar arms, with fiercely glaring, large, deep- 
gray eyes, and i hellish expression of face, 
which seemed to him like some nightmare 
vision.” ‘This description corresponds very 
nearly to that of the animal to whose ex- 
istence I put an end. 

The first day of that expedition did not 
end without another contretemps. — After 
our retreat from the Galla, we steered to- 
ward the northernmost. of the Dundas _ Is- 
lands, in order to beach’ the boat for the 
night; when having approached too near to 
a reef, a sea broke in whilst I was cating my 
supper, and washed away that and the 
greater portion of our provisions, together 
with my bag of clothing, which was on the 
seat; and I had the satisfaction of seeing 
both swallowed by the sharks. Having 
reached safe anchorage in a small creek, the 
boat was covered with a sail as a protection 


wu 


from the heavy night dews, and. then 
we slept. 

Our stock of eatables having been re- 
duced to a bag of biscuits and some dates, 
and our stock of water consisting. only of 
one small barrel, I felt inclined at first to 
return to the vessel; but at last considered 
that I should be able to land at times to 
shoot game for our subsistence, and there- 
fore resolved to proceed. So on the second 
day we found ourselves at the mouth of the 
Juba, which was apparent from the water 
being discolored by mud brought. down by 
the river. But its entrance was so hemmed 
in and concealed by rocks and islets that 
we failed to discover the channel; and in 
the meantime a strong northeasterly current 
(i. e. setting towards the northeast) and the 
southwest. monsoon, which blew very. fresh, 
were hurrying us ina northerly direction, 
so that on attempting to make way against 
them, even by taking advantage of a slight 
eddy ciose in shore, it was found to be ex- 
ceedingly difficult, and our endeavors to 
enter the river had to be abandoned for 
the moment... (This river is several hundred 
miles long and flows entirely through the 
Galla country, excepting. perhaps towards... 
its source. Several attempts have been 
made to explore it, but. unsuccessfully, and 
more than one british man-of-war’s boat’s 
crew has been capsized in the surf near the 
mouth and murdered by the natives.) We 
then attempted to stem the current by pulling 
against it diagonally in zig-zags ata short 
distance from the coast. But at the close 
of each day we found ourselves considera- 
bly farther to the north than the point from 
which we started in the morning; and five 
days were passed in this way. The Galla 
were. for a good many miles from the Juba 
visible on the beach, making ‘signs to us. to 
land; but in the first place the surf was very 
heavy, the billows rolling in unbroken all 


the way from Malay peninsula, rendering it 


impossible; and secondly, even had it been 
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otherwise, it would have been madness to 
trust ourselves to the tender mercies of the 
natives. My hopes of killing game, then, 
were disappointed, and we were all that 
time reduced to very. short commons’ in- 
deed. The «scarcity. of. water: was. the 
greater of the two. privations under that 
equatorial sun, to which was added our 
anxiety at the idea of not being able to re- 
join the vessel. 

At last, on the. sixth day, after our first 
start, we observed a coral reef running par- 
allel with the beach for several hundred 
yards; and inside this the water seemed to 
be perfectly smooth and undisturbed. Gladly 
then did we enter this quasi lake, thinking 
that now was the opportunity of making a 
more substantial repast--s.. e. on game of 
some kind. The bow of the boat was run 
on the sand, and I was preparing to land 
with my rifle; when in the most unaccount- 
able manner, a roller suddenly rose from 
the previously smooth surface and broke 1n- 
to the boat, actually washing one of my men 
overboard—a black. But I caught him by 
his woolly hair, and with the assistance of 
another, jerked him in again; before the 
second roller eame on, It is a curious fact 
that inthe Indian ocean when one roller 
makes its appearance, there are invariably 
three in succession. Well, we baled the 
water out as fast as we could, and presented 
the boat’s stern to the second roller, which 
nearly toppled us over; still we went through 
it, although, of course, thoroughly drenched; 
and the same thing happened with the third, 
which was not quite so heavy. — All this oc- 


cupying but a very few minutes. In the 


meantime, although we had not seen any 
of the natives for a couple of days, some of 
the Galla had been watching our proceedings, 
hidden behind the sand-hills and bushes; 
and just as we had made our way through 
the third roller, they rushed down to the 
beach shouting, and hurled their heavy 
spears at us. ‘These whizzed past uncom- 
fortably close, one of them very near my 
own head, and some of my men _ would 
have been struck, had they not promptly 
stooped when they heard: the Galla yell. 
We might have returned a fire with our 
muskets and rifle, but in the first place they 
had been soaked in salt water and were 
probably useless for the time, and in the 
next, it would have been wanton destruc- 
tion of life, as we found ourselves almost 
immediately out of danger. 

‘The next question was, What was to be 
done? ‘Trying to get back to the vessel we 
had long discovered to be a fruitless en- 
deavor, but where to go? Our dilemma, 
however, was most fortunately put an end to 
by a small Arab craft, which came in sight 
as we were deliberating. ‘The crew told us 
that we were only a few hours’ sail from the 
Arab town of Brava to the north; so to that 
place we steered, now with wind and current 
inour favor, and ran inthrough a narrow chan- 
nel between two rocks, on the top of a roll- 
er, Which landed us high on the beach. A 
number of friendly Arabs rushed forward be- 
fore another breaker could overwhelm us, 
raised the boat and dragged us out of reach 
of the surf; there we were at length in safety 
and enabled to satisfy our ravenous hunger. 
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Happy Pygmalion gained of old a wife, 


Warmed by his love from marble into life. 


But I a sadder miracle have known :— 


My love has changed a living maid to stone. 
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OLD DOC 


Night had fallen over Black Bear Cafion, 
and #rom the grey arch overspanning the 
wild” gulch, the snow was falling in great 
soft flakes, settling on the dark pines, tip- 
ping each needle with white, and gliding 
down into the waters of the swollen creek, 
which boomed over its rocky bed, hurrying 
onward to its last mad rush into the muddy 
tide of the Salmon, ten miles below. 

The stamps in the quartz mill had ceased 
their restless toiling, and inside the great 
building the only sound that broke the still- 
ness was the rush of water over thé bare 
plates and through the tailings-sluices. 
The annual clean-up had just been com- 
pleted, and the bright gold bars awaited 
transportation, securely guarded in the great 
vault of the office across the muddy road, 
where Hal Vance sat writing a letter to go 
out with the bullion-train the next day. 

The letter finished, Hal wheeled his chair 
in front of the open fire-place, threw. on 
some pine-bark, rolled a cigarette, and lay 
back in his seat idly watching the blue 
smoke drift slowly toward the vortex, which, 
catching it, whirled it up the great chimney, 


amid the bright sparks that the snapping , 


bark showered forth. 

‘«¢ Where the devil is Ray ?”’ he murmur- 
ed, yawning drearily. ‘‘ Up at Travers’s 
as usual, I suppose.”’ A despondent shake 
of the head followed the supposition, suc- 
ceeded in turn by a fit of deep musing, 
gradually merged into a doze, terminating 
in profound slumber. 

Yes, Doc ‘Travers’s. 


He, too, was idly watching the fire. and 


Ray was up at 


gnawing his brown beard, a deep gloom on 


his face—a gloom reflected on that of his 
companion. 
A long silence had fallen on the two. 


This was their last hour together. 


FRAVERS. 


Could it be that the next night would find 
him that. dear. face? 
That there were to be no more nights in 


miles distant from 


the fire-light,, no more reading, no more 
chess, nothing but blank separation ? 
Months-ago this woman had come into 
Ray’s life; the wife of old Doc Travers, 
the hardest drinker and most unscrupulous 
gambler in the Salmon district. For weeks 
Southack had studied her character with an 
ever-increasing wonder that a woman with 
her refined tastes and pure nature could 
ever have allied herself with one so entirely 
her opposite. There was, for him, a mys- 
tery in her life, and in an idle moment he 
set himself to fathom it. | He failed because 
there was really none to fathom. She was 
simply what she seemed—a_ pure-minded, 
Knowing this he 


pure-hearted woman. - 


gave her all his sympathy. Then, before he 
knew it himself, all his love. 

She knew his secret before he had dis- 
covered it, and fought against her pity for 
She begged her 
He refused: 
he could not, in fact—in no other camp 


him with all her strength. 
husband to take her elsewhere. 


would he have been tolerated. ‘Then she 
was cool and distant’ with Ray. It but 
made him the more eager. This alarmed 
her; the more so that his manliness, grace, 
and deference charmed her. After so many 
years of neglect and wretchedness, it was 
sweet to be cared for. 

The result can be predicted. It was 
hurried to a climax by an incident. 

One day, in the mill, Helen’s dress was 
caught by the great belt, which. was hurrying 
her swiftly into the mass of wheels and pin- 
ions whose sharp teeth waited eagerly to tear 
that horrible 
Ray, ever hovering near, caught -her with a 


loveliness into fragments. 


cry, and threw all his great frame, with 
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muscles tense and corded, in the opposite 
direction. It was hot love versus woolen 
fibre. Love conquered, the dress parted, 
and pale, nerveless, and trembling, Ray 
stood before Beauty in a white skirt, paling 
and crimsoning by turns, but with a look in 
the brown eyes that fired his stagnant blood 
and sent it bounding and tingling to his 
finger-tips. 

Beauty did not faint, but hurried home 
wrapped in a blanket, while Strength gath- 
ered a fragment of her dress and thanked 
God it was ev/y that. Old Doc Travers was 
maudlinly grateful, and Ray, disgusted, 
cursed him behind his beard. | 

Helen never told Ray that she loved him, 
nor tried to thank him in words; but he 
knew her heart and thought that Eden and 
Black Bear Gulch were synonymous terms. 
Then came the hours in the fire-light, with 
‘those long periods of silence, about. which 
the booming waters without grumbled and 
complained. till they fell a-talking again. 
Old Doc 


came in, and the three men played euchre, 


Sometimes Hal and Travers 
with two-bit corners, ‘* just to make it in- 


That the in- 


teresting,’ as the Doctor said. 
terest. was all-absorbing to the latter was 
evidenced by his inevitable absorption of 
the cash, by means well understood, but 


Helen 
discouraged all such manifestations of skill 


never hinted at, by his opponents. 


as muchas possible, but Hal paid his money 
cheerfully, ‘‘ just for the pleasure of some- 
time over-reaching the old cuss” (which he 
never did); while Ray cared little who won 
or lost, if he could but watch a sweet face 
bending over its work in the glow of the 


frelight. 
But Eden in South Salmon district had 
its serpent, and when old Doc Travers 


went on a protracted spree two or three 
times, culminating in an attack of delirium 
tremens, which kept Ray and. Hal at his 


bedside two days and nights, and took 
the color from’ Helen’s cheeks and _ the 


strength from her frame, Ray began to re- 
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bel. Beauty yoked to a Beast without any 
princely attributes, enlisted all his sympa- 
thies, and aroused all his resentment. He 
lost his head and urged a separation. 

Helen smiled sadly and tabooed the sub- 
ject. There 
was less chess, less reading, and the boom- 


Then Ray began to brood. 


ing waters without complained at longer 
intervals of silence. 

During the long days, alone in her home, 
Helen thought much. Then she told Ray 
that he must go. 
terrible 


It was a blow to him and he 


rebelled fiercely. But Helen conquered, 
though it was like giving up life to let him 
go. So it had come to this: that they 
were sitting by the old fire for the last 
time together. 

They had been silent for a long time. 
The heart was dumb. with its pain, and 
Each 
knew that the moments were slipping by, ° 
separation, but the 


lips were silent from sympathy. 
hurrying on that of 
weight on each heart pressed ever more 
heavily and crushed down speech. 

As Helen watched Ray’s face, the light 
filled eyes. 
Then her little hand slipped out and rested 
‘* Ray,’ said she 
Help 


me to make it one to be remembered’ for 


of compassionate | love her 
caressingly on his arm. 


softly, ‘‘it is our last hour together. 


its quiet happiness.” 

Southack looked up into the dear face, 
with 
ask me too much, Helen,” 


where a brave smile was. struggling 
tears. 
said he. ‘* How can happiness ever attach 
to the saddest hour of my life ?—my last 
with you, perhaps for all time?” He rose 
and paced the room with long, impatient 
strides. | 

‘<It is best ‘so, Ray, and: it is: right,” 
The brown eyes met his bravely. 

‘Best! right!” repeated Ray bitterly. 
‘* Best to leave you to a life of wretchedness ? 
Right that you should pass years in suffering, 
yoked to a worthless vagabond, who steeps 
you in his misery and degrades you, a pure, 
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sensitive woman, by his beastly, drunken 
It is not best and right. 
and 


companionship ? 
It is a horrible mockery of justice;” 
Ray’s deep voice trembled with suppressed 
‘* Helen, did you ever love that 
man?” He paused suddenly in front of 
the bowed head. 

After a silence, broken only by the roar 
of the rushing waters without: ‘* Ray, I do 
not know. He was not always what he is 
His talents dazzled me, a young girl 
I respected him 


passion. 


now. 
who knew nothing of men. 
—then.” The voice faltered and paused. 
«¢ Since I have known you, I am sure that 
I never loved him as I ought, when I mar- 


ried him. 

‘<The more reason in your freeing your- 
self from him. What claim has he upon 
you that he has not outraged in all ways?” 
and Ray leaned heavily against the wall of 
the fire-place, looking down on her. 

‘<The error was mine,” replted Helen 
sadly. ‘*‘He loved me then, and even in 
the depths to which he has since sunk, he 
loves me still. . Does that give him no claim 
You say that I could free my- 
You are right, and he would 


upon me ? 
self from him. 
help me. ‘There are depths of generosity, 
even in his fallen nature, which you have 
never sounded.” 

Ray made a movement of impatience; a 
faint flush spread over the sweet face raised 
to his, but Helen continued steadily: 

‘¢ Ray, he knows that I have long since 
lost my love and respect for him, and yet, he 
loves me. (God knows that I tried to keep 
the knowledge from him, but I failed, and 
just how much that failure contributed to- 
ward his downfall, I cannot tell; but I can- 
not feel guiltless. Has he no claims upon 
me, Ray? Have I no duties to perform ? 
I ask your heart.”’ 

‘* Your logic is pitilessly faultless,” replied 
Southack, bitterly. 
convinces me how fruitless in happiness my 
You say that you 


‘*’The more so that it 


love for you will ever be. 
love me, and yet you put that love so far 
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from you that, to me, it seems scarcely to 
exist.”’ 

The tears sprang to Helen’s eyes under 
the sting of these words; but forcing them 
bravely back she rose and came to Ray’s 
side, taking his hot hand between hers. 
Ray shivered at their icy coldness. 

Dear heart, you do not mean that,” 
said she, softly. ‘*‘ My love for you is so 
great that my life itself depends upon my 
keeping it out of my life. Your love for 
me iS so sweet a happiness. that I would 
rather lose my life than lessen it by attach- 


ing to it the smallest taint of disgrace. 
So we must part, dear. Doubts would 


come, even with your arms around me, with 
your kisses on my lips; and a doubt of your 
happiness would kill me dear.” I could not 
help but doubt, and that would bring a great 
grief into our lives. So you must go Ray. 
But you must not think of me as 
for you, dear. Think of me as trying to 
live a life worthy of the great love you have 
which will always give 


grieving 


given me; a love 
me strength when I most need it.” 

Ray’s head was bowed on his arm now. 
He felt how powerless he was to alter this 
woman's decision. He could but feel how 
just that decision was, yet he loved her 
at that moment more passionately than ever 
before. He felt how great a treasure was 
slipping from his grasp; but her nobleness 
had cleansed his nature from dross, and his 
duty lay plainly before him. 

Helen’s hand rested softly on his bowed 
head. 
tween his hands, and looking down into the 
depths of her dear, true eyes, said: 

‘You are right, dear heart, always right. 
I cannot feel that I could ever doubt your 


Turning to her he took-her face be- 


love; ever give you cause to doubt mine for 
you. It seems to me that the sweetest hap- 
piness I could have would be to call you my 
wife, and your being that would annihilate 
the past. But 1 cannot read your woman’s 
heart, dear, further than to know that you 


love me with the best and purest of loves. 
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I will be brave and try to be worthy of that 
love. It will be bitterly hard for both, dear, 
but we can bear our sad lot, each helping the 
I must know where vou may be, 

I cannot let you go out of my 


other. 
always. 
life wholly. 
any word, and you will if you need me ? 

‘Ves, Ray, I. will,” said Helen. ‘*Now 
you must go, dear.” - Then, tremulously— 
‘*Go quickly—this pain is too bitter.” 

Ray caught her swiftly to his breast, 
pressed a farewell kiss on her trembling lips, 
Helen 


You know where to send me 


33 


turned, and went out into the mght. 
sank into the seat he had so lately occupied, 
her head droopeéd into her hands, while the 
great weight on her heart seemed to crush 
out life. 

The distant clatter of a closing door shot 
through the silence. Helen raised her head 
and quickly drew back into the shadows 
around the fire-place, and waited, with hot 
eyes, her husband’s entrance. He did not 
come; it had been the wind that startled 
her. The stillness remained unbroken, and 
again the weight crushed her heart. 

Outside, the wind had risen, and was 
sweeping down the gulch, whirling the snow 
from the pine boughs, which moaned and 
tossed as if loth to lose their white, soft 
mantle. 

The driving flakes beat into the face of a 
man plodding aimlessly through the mud 
and the slush of the road, muttering to him- 
self, and staring vacantly into the storm, 
heedless of its pelting fury. Anyone meet- 
ing him would have recognized the disrep- 
utable and liquor-bloated old Doc ‘Travers, 
and would have passed him by on the other 
side as drunk and dangerous-—the latter el- 
ement of character a natural sequence of his 
physical state in a man notoriously quick 
with his gun, and at no time notable for a 
pacific disposition. 

‘Travers, however, was not drunk, for once, 
nor even dangerous. But he was working 
his way slowly and surely, if not purposely, 
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toward the Bed Rock saloon, up the gulch. 

Disjointed sentences, mingled with grim 
chuckles and, at times, imprecations of im- 
patience and disgust, seemed to be jerked 
from him by the inequalities of the trail, as 
he stumbled along. Something of more than 
usual moment had happened to disturb his 
ordinarily placidly befogged mind. 

‘*Just as I thought—yjust what I expected. 
(Curse that rock!) Saw it all a month ago, 
and ain’t been sober enough since to know 
what to do.” 

Another stumble, and this time a_ plunge 
forward into the mud, followed bya labored 
resumption of the perpendicular. 

‘*'This is a cursed mess for a fact! Poor 
She's fine gold, and white 
Sticks 
by me in the squarest manner—me, a whis- 


girl, poor girl. 


as quartz. (Damn such a trail!) 


key-soaked, gambling old card sharp. She 
don’t care. a chip for me, either. That’s 


what lays me out cold. I knew it, too, 


years ago. Oh! you'll blow off, will you ? 
Take that, then,” 


was pulled viciously forward, far down over 


and the battered old hat 
the bushy grey eyebrows. ‘Then he strug- 
gled up the steep trail again. 

‘«She’s clean grit. It takes sand to stay 
by a way-down old rake like me, when she 
knows she has only to say the word, let in 
the law sharps, and get shet of me. 7d 
never kick. 

‘““G;od knows that I love her, though. 
she said that I did, too. 


Ves, Poor girl, 


poor Nellie! ‘This is a hell of a mess fora 
fact!" and the grimy hand ran nervously 
through his grey hair as he pulled himself 
out of a mud-hole, and plodded wearily on. 

‘* Blames herself for not loving me, too ! 
G;reat Scott! a loveable old soak ! J 
am calculated to keep the love of a decent 
woman. Tama holy terror, 7am, damn me!” 
and with a derisive laugh he paused. ‘‘But 
she does love Southack, that’s a cold fact. 
Thought he’d bluff, did he? = Well, he 
weakened showed her hand. 
Takes sand evento do that sometimes. 


when. she 
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Don’t blame him either, 
Don’t know what 
pro- 


He’s hit, hit bad. 
for Nellie is a treasure. 
I'd have been without her.” 
found problem apparently dazed him, and 
he crept on again. 

‘« Got to fix things some way ; the whole 
game is square—except my hand. 
ack has thrown up hisand pulls out of camp 
It’s a howling shame, 
and don’t you forget it! What in thunder 
can I do to change their run of luck? 
They have thrown the whole game into my 
hands, and for once, I’m damned, if I 
know how to play it.” 

The Bed Rock saloon was at hand now, 
and muddy, dripping, disheveled, ‘Travers 


to-morrow for good. 


entered. 

Pausing at the bar he gulped down a full 
glass of whiskey, and then slouched through 
the crowded room. — Refusing all invitations 
to join sundry games, he sank into a seat 
in an obscure corner, and fell into a deep 
reverie. “The whiskey made him dull and 
sleepy. 

An hour passed, and his thoughts be- 
came momently more hazy. A second hour 
slipped by, and one by one the miners 
straggled out, until finally the sleepy. bar- 
shook old - Doc ‘Travers, who, 


himself the last of the 


keeper 
rousing, found 
motley crowd. 


He staggered slightly as he stepped out 


into the storm, and fell back into a shadowy 
angle of the building to recover himself. 
His brain was still in a whirl. 

The sound of low voices near by came to 
his ears in a meaningless jargon. ‘The im- 
patient stamping of horses, mingled with 
curses, was audible. 

‘¢ Now is your time, and we have got. to 
be quick about it. We'll have a close call 
to finish the job and get away before day- 
light gives the game away,” said one voice. 

‘¢Remember, boys, no shooting. One 
shot and we'll have the whole camp down 
on us in a holy minute.”’ 

‘©T’ll have Southack’s life, if I have to 


South- 


Slipping, 
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stand off the whole damned outfit.”’ growled 
a deep voice, with drunken imprecations. 

**« Kill the swell and welcome, but knife 
him and keep your gun quiet. Weare after 
the dust first, and anything else afterward. 
Ready? Quiet now! three mounted 
men stole by like phantoms and took the 
down trail. 

Were they but creatures of the old doc- 
tor’s diseased brain, or what deviltry was 
astir that wild night? Travers staggered 
forward and bent low. Yes, there were the 
hoof-prints, into which. the water was even 
then seeping from the slushand mud. 

Then it came to-him in a lurid flash, 
pregnant with horrid possibilities. An at- 
tack upon the. office was plainly indicated. 
One voice ‘Travers recognized; that of the 
man with murderous designs on Southack’s 
lite. He remembered him as a burly ruftian 
whom Ray had discharged, and had thrashed 
subsequently and driven from the camp. 

‘Travers sprang to the door of the saloon, 
and beat wildly upon it, yelling to the bar- 
All remained silent within. 


keeper to open. 
He cried, and begged, and cursed, shouting 
murder; but the bar-keeper was but too 
used to such demonstrations from old Doc 
Travers, and. cursing him sleepily, slept 
again. 

Time was too precious to be wasted there. 
The boarding-house was distant a mile up 
the gulch, and the miners and mill men were 
mostly there. No time to obtain help from 
that quarter. 

A grim, set look came over Travers’s face, 
as, turning, he rushed madly down the trail. 
It was a good mile to the mill, and the 
enemy had fully five minutes start and were 
mounted. 

Good God! what might not happen be- 
fore he. could cover that distance! — Tearing 
off his old, ragged coat, he flung it away. 
sliding, falling, but ever on: his 
feet again, his bloodshot eyes glaring in their 
deep-set sockets, on the old man_ rushed. 
Every shriek of the wind seemed a death 


= 
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cry, which the roar of the swollen torrent 
seemed vainly striving to drown. An un- 
natural strength possessed him. —A wild ex- 
hilaration filled his veins. One. thought 
beat remorselessly in his brain: ‘*‘ She loves 
him, and he must be saved.” Onward he 
dashed. with great bounds, his revolver 
tightly clinched in his hand. His hat had 


gone long ag 


¢ago,and his thin gray hair streamed 
and tossed in the wind and snow. 

At last one spark of light ahead! ‘Thank 
God that it still burned! ‘Then two or three 
empty cabins appeared and disappeared as 
he ran by. ‘hen: from the’ old man’s lips 
rang out. panting cries. ‘Help! murder! 
help! Surely some one must hear! God in 
heaven! What '1s-that 

igures: moving to and fro, shutting out 
that blessed gleam of light. 

Help was needed where that light burned. 
Three to one were terrible odds, and death 
was. hovering awfully near to Ray, ashe 
struggled in the grasp of those reckless, 
determined villains. 

“Choke him, choke him, Bill! © Down 
with him! Knite him, knife him, quick! 
him!” The keen blade flashed’ and 
fell. By a superhuman effort Kay tore him- 
self free and threw out his arm, <A great 
spurt of blood told where the steel met the 
warm flesh. Then that wild cry rang out in 
the distance. ‘* Break, boys! Break for your 
lives! The game 1s up!” and two of the three 
rushed for the door.. The third sprang to- 
wards Ray, faint and reeling against the wall. 
The knife would. find an easy victim now. 
One sure stroke, and then away! 

Crash! The door. tlew back, and. the 
two men near it shrank away, cowed at 
the sight of the maniac who rushed by. It 
could not be human! |. Crack! from the 
surest gun in the camp, and, as the light 
went out, Bill missed his stroke, and falling 
forward he and Kay came to the. ground 
together with a crash. 

The pistol shot broke the spell. -Two 


more shots Hashed in the darkness, and two 


replied; and then only one horse was needed 
to carry the man who rushed from that hell, 
and he had to cling to his saddle in mortal 
anguish as he rode down the gulch, the cries 
of the now aroused camp in his buzzing ears. 
‘Then lights flashed in the office again, and 
half dead he fled from the death behind him. 


‘‘Clear the room, boys, and throw up the 
windows,” said the old doctor as he moved 
with wavering steps to where Ray lay un- 
conscious beneath the inert form of his as- 
sailant. No need of gentle care with the 
latter. He needed only to be put out of 
sight of men’s eyes in the frozen earth. 

“Quick, a light here! ‘That towel and 
that poker! Stand back! My God! what 
a gash!” ‘Then with deft fingers the towel 
was tied above the gaping wound and twisted 
till the flesh bulged on either side, and the 
slender iron rod bent beneath the strain. 
That awful flow of blood was stopped, and 
none too soon. 

‘‘Hal, run up to my house and get my In- 
struments and some bandages. be mighty 
sudden, now,” said the doctor in a husky 
voice. 

‘sHere is all you. néed,” said a calm, 
sweet voice; and Helen knelt beside the 
senseless man and gently raised the heavy 
head with its damp hair, to her lap. She 
was as pale as the unconscious burden she 
bore, but as calm and quiet as the dead a 
yard away. 

‘Artery severea, of course,’ 
Travers in the same harsh, labored voice as 
before. All his. old professional skill 


muttered 


seemed to return now, and in a few min- 
utes the severed artery was tied, the veins 
taken up, and the fearful wound drawn to- 
gether and held by its silken stitches. 

Then the grimy, bloody hands began to 
falter strangely, and the bandages were ap- 
plied with an effort. A strange, drawn 
look came into the momently paling face, 
and he paused. 

‘* Fasten them, Nellie,” he said faintly ; 


* 
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and then there was a swaying of the bended 
body, and the Doctor pitched forward and 
lay on his face by the woman’s side. | 

Stand back, and give me air! Hand 
me that flask there;” said Helen. 

The torn shirt was pulled back from: the 
old man’s chest. ‘*‘ My God! He’s hit !” 
came from pallid lips. 
over the left lung marked the wound. 

The men were carried by gentle hands to 
st man in 


their homes, and the best camp 


went twenty miles for the nearest surgeon. 

A bad night’s work. Well for that groan- 
ing, cursing villain that he was miles. away 
down the gulch, with a good _ half-hour’s 


start. Not much hope that the savage men 
hurrying after would overtake him that night. 


But what about Fate ? ‘That was before 


him, and he could not know. Up, up the 
long trail, winding around a spur that ran 
down from the main range and paused 
abruptly inthe yellow waters of South Salm- 
its foot, Up, 


up, till the trail turned sharply the angle of 


on, which surged around 
the spur, while a sheer thousand feet below, 
the wild waters boomed and roared among 
the jagged rocks that had fallen from that 
awful face. 

Only a thin, saffron-hued Mongol, toiling 
up the other slope of that narrow trail. A 
few moments pause by either, and all will 
be well: But Fate is in. it: ~.Face to: face 
Mongol and horse meet, just at that narrow 
turn. 
tions from out the gloom. 

The animal: crouches. back from. that 
hoof hangs 


> 


Strange apparition. One Over 
the abyss—there is a wild struggle for one 
brief instant-—and then the Chinaman stands, 
bleached to a sickly hue, alone on the trail, 
while a scream of horror floats up to him 
from the black .depth below, half drowned 
by the dull roar of the all-grasping, turbid 


>? 


waters. 


The sickly gray of dawn struggled down 


blue just 


The figures start in unnatural propor- - 
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into the Gulch with the still fast falling 
snow, and crept in around the scene of the 
night’s horror. 

Old Doc Travers turned and. moaned 
uneasily on his bed. Helen, sitting by his 
side, bent eagerly forward. 

The sick man’s eyes opened and looked 
For a minute the brain refused 
to act:.-and then. a.look .of 
slowly dawned in the blood-shot orbs. 


into hers. 
intelligence 


‘* Has the doctor come in yet, Nellie?” 

No, .fom, ..it: will be hours yet——cer- 
tainly not before noon.” 

The man’s hand was fumbling in his 
‘¢ Who fixed me up, Nellie?” 


bosom now. 
‘<1 did, ‘om, as well as I could 
‘¢(ood girl, good little girl! You did 

well, Nellie; could not have done better 

Give me a little whisky.” 

can't-do me any 


myself. 
Helen hesitated. 
harm, Nellie,” said Travers faintly. 
nor much good, either.” 
don’t say that, Tom,” said his 
wife, as she held the glass to his lips. 
Fact; Nellie. booked. ‘for across 
the range. Knew it as soon as I was hit. 
But Ze .will pull through. all 
He’s got theconstitution of a horse. There’s 
no poisermin 77s blood... /’m played out. 
Too much whisky! ‘Too much whisky.”’ 
Helen’s head was bowed near his own, 
now, and the tears were falling. The thin 
hand rested gently on that head, and ner- 
vously smoothed the brown hair. 
Poor girl, 


‘< Don t:.cry, Nellie, don’t. 


poor girl! It was a bad mess for a fact, and 
I didn’t know just how to help you. But 
it’s all right now; and the old man smiled 
contentedly and Jay fora time with closed 
Then suddenly rousing:—‘‘ Nellie, 
All he 


He’s a white man, 


cyes. 
don’t let that other doctor kill him. 
needs isto be let alone. 
Nellie, and he will take care of you now.” 

‘¢() Tom, don't talk so! Tell me some- 
thing I can do for you,” cried Helen 
tremulously. 


‘You can't help me any, my poor girl. 


right, girl. 


| 


wehave always loved you. 
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The voice was very feeble 
Nellie, I heard you last 


No one can.” 
and husky. 


night. I came down to say good-by to 
Southack.. I came in the back of the 
cabin, and heard you stand him off. You 


did right, Nellie. 1’m a broken-down old 
_-card sharp, but you did right. © Iam proud 
of you, Nellie little girl! -I 
“have led you a very hell of-a life—but -I 
You have been a 


my brave 


good and true wife, and now—after a while 
—you will have a good husband.  He’s 
white, Nellie... Stand by him... Luck was 
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dead against you both—but its running 
with you now. I called the turn just at the 
right time’——and a faint chuckle followed. 
Helén shuddered. ‘‘I bet my last chip— 
that I—leaded that cuss—that lit out. It 
wasn’t bad—for an old soaker—-like me,” 
and the old man rambled off into delirium. 
But when the grey of night settled over 
Black Bear Gulch again, he lay quiet enough, 
with his eyes closed and his wife’s kiss on 
his cold lips. ‘The game had been all in 
his hands, and right bravely had he played it. 
Hl. W. Leavens. 
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Meanwhile, the entire Northwest was full 
of movement and excitement. ‘The usual 
operation of mobilizing forces, which in 
Europe always creates consternation, occurs 
in any corner of this country the instant 
hostile Indians begin their work of murder, 
outrage, and robbery. Of course, here, 
the numbers of men to be moved are small, 


but the posts are far apart, and great dis- 


tances have to be spanned before any con- 


siderable force can get to a rendezvous. 

A commander in Indian warfare is im- 
patient, and chafes at the exaggerated re- 
ports coming to him from every quarter. 
The experience, however, of the Nez Perce 
war and of the Custer massacre taught us 
never again, if it could possibly be avoided, 
to send an inadequate body of men against 
the Indians, after they had had time to con- 
centrate. 

Asa city fire-brigade promptly rushes at 
the first alarm to a burning building, so the 
troops of the Northwest sped on from every 
garrison, toward the Camas Prairie and the 
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lava beds, where the first bloodshed had 
‘They were hastening thither by 
infantry 


occurred. 
water, by rail, and by marching— 
and artillerymen from Fort Vancouver near 
Portland, from Forts Stevens and Canby, 
near the mouth of the Columbia, and from 
Kort Townsend on the Puget Sound. After 
reaching Umatilla, all these soldiers were to 
follow the overland stage road eastward for 
a hundred miles, getting such lifts as they 
could in transportation wagons, riding and 
walking by turns. Fort Walla Walla fur- 
nished its contingent, two troops of cavalry 
—Whipple’s and Perry’s; Bendire’s was al- 
ready across the Blue Ridge, making for 
Walla Walla under previous instructions, 
but was quickly turned back, so that the 
beautiful across the mountains was 
alive with marching men.  Half-way be- 
tween the Columbia and the California line 
was a frontier garrison at Camp Harney, 
which sent forward at once McGreggor’s 
troop of cavalry and Downey’s company of 
They, with many misgivings, left 


route 


infantry. 


behind them to protect their women and 
children but a small guard. 


At the same 


f 


— 
+ 
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time other detachments were approaching 
the scenes of disturbance, by water, and by 
overland roads from California. 

The morning of the 4th of June, Colonel 
Frank Wheaton, who was at Lapwai in 
Idaho, was fully warned of the Indian out- 
break and of the perturbed condition of 
The 


gth—-was ap- 


affairs in the vicinity of Boise City. 
following Saturday—June 
pointed for a consultation between him and 
me at Walla Walla. Cuvier 
Grover, the commander of Walla Walla, 


time to the front, 


Colonel 


was sent at the same 
under instructions to go. to Boise City, 
‘fassume charge at that point, and remain 
there, opening communication with the 
department commander wherever he might 
The 


instructions to Grover indicated that. I was 


be, and keeping him fully informed.” 


to leave Portland kriday morning, go to 
Walla Walla, remain there one day, and go 
thence directly to Boise; and he—Grover 
—-was to furnish me with telegraphic re- 
ports at the various stations along the route. 

There were still other preparations that I 
had to make before leaving my headquar- 
ters for the field. 

There was a famous Indian not far from 
the Columbia, (who 1s now living on a part 
of the Colville Reservation. in Washington 
Territory,) by the name of Moses. He 1s 
the acknowledged chicf of several bands of 
Indians, and had then more or less ‘in- 
fluence over numerous. restless tribes who 
were roaming over the upper region of the 
Columbia. I had great fears that certain 
wild white men, who preferred a state of 
riot and war to peace, might stir up trouble 
with this chieftain or among his followers. 
I knew, from my intercourse with him the 
previous year, that I had Moses’s friendship; 
so I wrote him on the 4th substantially as 
follows: have already sent you~ word 
about the Bannocks; I send you word again. 
The Bannocks are giving me. trouble, so 
that I cannot meet you, as IT promised, at 
Spokane Falls. When I come back from 
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the Bannocks, we will arrange for a meet- 
ing somewhere. [I depend on you to keep 
the peace.”” Moses received this and sev- 
eral kindred communications. They had 
the effect that was desired; for he made no 
effort to combine with the Bannock hostiles 
or to give them aid in the war. 

On the part of our Eastern people at 
times much objection has been raised, in 
letters and in the press, against the use of 
Indian scouts in dealing. with Indians on 
the warpath. The fear is that by using In- 
dians in trailing and skirmishing and other 
warlike operations, we keep them excited 
and diminish their interest in peaceful pur- 
suits; so that they are more likely to shed 
blood among cach other, and more inclined 
to retaliate their wrongs, or fancied wrongs, 
upon the settlers. Still it is next to impos- 
sible for a commander successfully to follow 
Indian raiders or locate Indian camps with- 
out Indian scouts. We sought earnestly to 
obtain them in this war; first from the cele- 
brated Captain Smith, the agent of the 
Warm Spring tribe. 
privilege of furnishing their own_ horses, 
twenty-five of them, and they were to meet 
us ez route at the Dalles, or afterward. No 
inducements, however, could procure them. 
Similar efforts were made to secure scouts 
from the Umiatillas, the Walla Wallas, the 
Nez Percés and other Indians, but for quite 
a time without success. ‘These failures in- 
dicated beyond a doubt that there was a 
score of 


secret understanding among a 


tribes; in fact, among all those who range 
through Idaho, Oregon, and Washington 
Territory. No matter how advanced any 
of them were in knowledge and eivilization, 
their ‘*Dreamers,” or Zova¢s, had over their 
minds a wonderful influence, and the hope- 
ful predictions of ultimate success had for 
atime many ardent behevers. | However, 
the loyal Nez Percés, who during the pre- 
vious war had remained our fricnds, did. at 
last bring into the field fifteen of their num- 


Umatillas, under the 


ber; and the wily 


They were offered the - 


| 

J 
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persuasions of a half-breed interpreter, Mc- 
Bain, yielded us a few scouts—-though not 
till after our battles in their vicinity had 
shown the futility of the enemy’s attempts 
against us. 

It was quite. necessary in those Indian 
conflicts, where hostile bands changed their 
positions often, and made with their tough 
and numerous Indian ponies, rapid and 
long marches, to make on our part corre- 
sponding changes of position and plans. 
Certainly it is a difficult operation to ascer- 
tain and -meet the shifting whims of an 
enemy more given to flight than to battle. 
‘These considerations determined me to be 
myself atthe front, as near at hand as pos- 
sible. With three staff officers, Major I. 
C. Mason, and Lieutenants-Wilkinson and 
Wood, I left Portland the 7th of June to go 
by the way of the Columbia and the stage 
line across the blue Ridge to Boise City. 
The previous engagement at Walla Walla 
for the goth was met. Colonel Frank 
Wheaton, who. had arrived before me, took 
up his station there at Walla Walla to 
watch and guard the home district. with 
small reserves under his orders stationed at 
several posts within his command, while the 
rest of us were endeavoring to arrest the 
depredators in Idaho and Southern Oregon. 
We hoped speedily to beat them in battle 


or take them.as captives. 


On the afternoon of the 12th, after a 
tedious journey, we reached Boise City, 
where we met. Colonel Grover with several 
cispatches just received. A telegraph oper- 
ator, a Mr. Calkins, kindly offered his of- 
fice for temporary headquarters. It was 
situated in the city and every way conven- 
lent; for telegrams were constantly coming 
from all directions, so great was the alarm. 
It was at this point that I received the dis- 
patch from Captain Bernard, informing me 
of the position of the hostiles, their number, 
and of the bold proposition of Sarah Winne- 
mucea to go, at the risk of her life, straight 


to their hostile camp. 


VoL, 7, 


There is a disposition on the part of men 
who have military knowledge, but who have 
only a limited military experience, severely 
to criticise all plans of operation. No com- 
mander can succeed in any warfare without 
formulated plans. Yet to make these good, 
it is necessary to have accurate knowledge 
of the country he occupies, and of the ene- 
my. It does not do, however, to hesitate 
in Indian affairs. Use what information 
you can gather, and for the rest, conjecture 
what is most probable, plan quickly, and 
act at once. With this theory in mind, 
there was no delay. As soon as boise City 
was reached, my dispatch to General Me- 
Dowell. was as follows: ‘* Arrived here this 
morning, sent force under Grover including 
Sanford, [who was ez route from Kelton, 
a Central Pacific Railroad station, towards 
Boise] to clear up scattering Indians (east- 
ward) toward Fort Hall. Please ask com- 
manding officer Fort Hall to work toward 
Grover; to detain the Bannock families re- 
ported going to Hall, particularly relatives 
of those on war-path. I am concentrating 
other troops against Bannocks and Malheurs 
at Sheep Ranch, six miles from Owyhee 
Ferry on Winnemucca stage road; taking 
charge of this column myself.” This dis- 
patch indicates the plan promptly taken at 
Boise City, founded upon. the partial in- 
formation which Colonel Grover brought. 

At this time the moving troops coming 
from Walla Walla and further west, cavalry, 
artillery, and. infantry, were immersed in 
dust and pushing along the Baker wagon 
road and yet constderably scattered. They 


>” 


were aiming for ‘* Sheep Ranch.” The two 
companies from Camp Harney were sup- 
posed to be already near that station. They 
were to pass the Malheur Agency, and if 


be 


they had kept straight en would not 
more than three or four days’ march from 
that point. 

Just then the Lemhi Indians and many 
friendly Bannocks appeared to have broken 
off from the hostile camp, and were working 
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back toward their homes. On the other 
hand it was reported in dispatches that the 
Wiezers and many Piutes had already joined 
the hostile Bannocks in their raids. Buffa- 
lo Horn, it was asserted, but erroneously, 
was still alive and declared that the out- 
break was begun. by drunken Indians, and 
that as Captain Bainbridge, the Fort Hall 
commander, would hold the full tribe re- 
sponsible, they might as well go to war at 
once, taking horses and other property. 
The bulk of the information represented 
that the main body of the Indians, with 
their women and children were somewhere 
far in the rear of the active raiders in the 
vicintiy of Big Camas Prairie and the lava 
beds; and that the raiders had been com- 
paratively few in number until they were 
reinforced about this time by all the Piutes 
that belonged to the Malheur Reservation. 
The best approach to. these conjoined ene- 
mies was from the Sheep Ranch. I was 
quite sanguine that while my main force was 
marching to encounter this restless body, 
that Colonel Grover, with the troops at his 
disposal, pushing out eastward, would be 
able to sweep the others with their families 
towards Fort Hall and its troops, and soon 
defeat and capture them. But a little later 
as will appear, I discovered that the stories 
concerning the Indians on the prarie and 
among the lava beds, were all incorrect. 
There were few Indians, if any, still in that 
region. Before, however, evolving a second 
plan, my staff and I hurried down the stage 


road to the Sheep Ranch, arriving there the 


14th. 

The next day, waiting for the scattered 
companies to come together, I was sitting 
with Captain Bernard at about 5:30 P. M. 
in a little room at the station, when it was 
reported that a mounted party was coming 
towards us from the west. It soon proved 
to be our messenger to the Piutes, Sarah 
Winnemucca, ,with her companions. She 
came ahead of them riding very rapidly. 
At first she could hardly speak for crying, 


¢ 
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she was so weary and excited. As soon as 
she was sufficiently quieted to speak intel- 
ligently, (Captain Bernard, and Lieutenants 
Wood and Pitcher being present,) I received 
from her an account of her remarkable jour- 
ney—over two hundred miles long, rough, 
and evidently full of incident and excite- 
ment. Though at the time many of her 
statements appeared to the hearers to be 


considerably exaggerated, yet I put sufficient 
confidence in. Sarah’s story to change my 
whole plan of movement. 

The following condensed account was 
crowded into a paragraph and recorded in 
the journal of the day: 

‘¢ About 5:30 P. M., Sarah Winnemucca 
caine in, riding fast; had been to hostile 
camp; brought out her father and. brother; 
others followed, and were pursued, over- 
taken, and taken back. She heard firing, 
and fears her brother Lee was killed; says 
Natches to. escape 
from the camp, and went with them. She 
reports Oytes and Egan, with their bands, 
still detained in hostile camp; says arms and 
plunder were offered to tempt them to join’ 
hostiles; then threats .and coercion 
locates camp near Juniper Lakes, 


aided the white men 


were 
tried; 
Stein’s Mountain; 
seven hundred; brought her sister-in-law 


gives number at about 


into our camp, and implores help for her 
father, whom she left behind with a few men 
and guns guarding the fugitive women and 
children.” 

I may now add that Sarah’s story, so far 
as subsequent information and evidence 
could affirm it, proved to be literally true. 
It is of sufficient historic interest to intro- 
duce here a few of those graphic incidents 
which she herself has since recorded: 

‘¢We [Sarah and the Indians George and 
John, .Piutes] followed the trail down the 
Owyhee River as much as fifteen miles, and 
then we came to where they had camped, 
and where they had been weeping and cut- 
ting their hair. So knew that. Buffalo 
Horn |the Bannock leader] had been killed.” 


we 
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There were other indications of great grief, 
besides the locks of hair on the ground; 
namely, pieces of manta and clothing, and 
numerous beads broken from the strings and 
strewn around. ‘They found on the trail the 
whip of the stage driver who had been killed, 
and other articles from time to time, which 
made the blind trail when crossing the rocky 
beds, easier to follow. 

The first ranch the party came to had 
been owned by a frontier settler, Mr. G. B. 
Crawley. Everything combustible had been 
burned, but there were still considerable fire 
and fresh tracks about the premises. After 
delaying: here to take a_little food and rest, 
they determined to follow the fresher of two 
branching trails. This led them towards 
Stein’s Mountain. That day they picked 
up a clock and a fiddle, and shot a mount- 
ain sheep, some strips from which added to 
their supplies. ‘They were then near Juni- 
per lakes. Five miles. farther they 
caught,a glimpse of two people, dressed like 
Indians, on the slope of the mountain. 
Sarah’s account of this meeting 1s unique: 
‘© AS-.we: came nearer to them, I said to 
George, ‘Call to them.’ He did so. I saw 
them rise to their feet. [ waved my hand- 
kerchief at them again, and. one of them 
called out,‘ Who are you?’ I said, ‘Your 
sister Sarah.”. It was Winnemucca, 
my brother who had called out ", 
Lee said, *O dear sister, you have come to 
save us, for we are all prisoners of the 
Bannocks.’ ”’ 

Her brother represented that her father 
had been treated very badly; that his friends 
had been stripped of guns, horses and 
blankets, and that there was great peril to 
life to her and her companions. - ‘* For,” 
he said, ** they will surely kill you, as they 
have said they will kill every one who comes 
with messages from the white people, for 
Indians who come with messages are no 
friends of ours. ‘They say so every night.” 
Immediately Sarah and her companions 


were transformed by the using of blankets - 


and putting on of war-paint, into Indians 
proper; then all together they went on to 
the grandencampment. ‘‘The mountain we 
had to go over was very rocky and steep, 
almost perpendicular. Sometimes it was 
very hard for us to climb up on our hands 
and. knees, but we got up at last, and 
looked down into the hostile encampment. 
Oh such. a sight my eyes. met! It was 
beautiful; 327 lodges, and about 450 war- 
riors.”’ Greaternumbers were close at hand: 
they were down in Little Valley catching 
horses, and some were killing beef. This 
was part of the united camp of the Ban- 
nocks and Piutes. 

A little later, Sarah had worked her way 
into her father’s lodge containing several 
Piute men and women. She says, ‘‘ Every- 
one in the lodge whispered, ‘O Sadie, you 
have come: to save us!” She and fer 
brother succeeded in communicating with 
most of her father’s friends. By con- 
certed action, quite a number, estimated at 
seventy-five in all, left the camp in the 
night. When they were well on the way, 
they heard a horse running towards them. 
‘We had to lie down close to the ground. 
It came close to usand stopped. Oh! how 
my heart beat. It stood a little while, and 
some one whistled. ‘Yes,’ the whistler 
said; ‘where is father?’” It proved to be 
[ee Winnemuccea’s wife Mattie. After this 
Mattie and Sarah rode together and tented 
together during the entire campaign. 

I.ee now turned back to endeavor to sep- 
arate more Piutes still from the hostiles, 
and to act. as a scout and guard to his 
father’s litthe column. Old Winnemucca 
then said, ** Ride two by two, keep close 
together. Men, march your children and 
your wives. Six men keep back, for fear 
we will be followed.” ‘hus Winnemucca’s 
family and friends, riding fast for six hours, 
hurried on for the remainder of the night, 
reaching Summit Springs at the break of day. 

They had stopped for a little rest and 


food when, of a sudden, they saw one of 


| 
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their rear guard riding furiously toward 
them. He cried out as he approached, 
‘©We are followed by the Bannocks. I 
saw Lee running, and them firing at him. 
I think he is killed.” 


mounted at once and rushed on again. 


Of course, they 


At this time, finding Winnemucca’s col- 
umn too slow to suit her impatient spirit, 
Sarah took her sister-in-law with her and 
two Indians, saying to her father, 

‘<Come, father, give me your orders, as 
What shall 


I tell General Howard ? as I am _ going to 


I am going back to the troops. 


where he is this very day.” 


Winnemucca replied, him to send 


his soldiers to protect me and my pcople.” 


With this message, these brave women 
made the remainder of the distance to the 
Sheep Ranch, and reported to me as [ have 
previously stated. Bernard’s chicf of scouts, 
a Mr. Robbins, was immediately sent with 
his men to meet the old chief and_ his 
party, and bring them to the protection of 
the troops; to facilitate which, Sarah sent 
Piute Joe as a guide. 

J have been thus particular in_ recalling 
some of the incidents of this. ride because 
of its extraordinary nature. I[t was a ride 


of over two hundred miles made. between 


ro A. M. Jane 13th and Pp. M:-of 


June 15th. Sarah says truly, ‘‘T went for 
the Government when the officers could not 


for love 


4 


get an Indian or a white man to 
or money.” 

Information was now abundant. The 
reports from all sources showed that the 
Bannock raiders; those who had committed 
the most of the murders and robbery, had 
sent their women and. children and bands 
of ponies in advance of them;..so that those 
whom I had supposed still in the lava beds, 
as well as the raiders, had already formed 
junction with the Malheur Indians, and 
some others, propably Columbia River In- 
dians and Klamaths, had made their way 
to them. They were all at Stein’s Moun- 


tain. Their aggregate numbers varied in 
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the accounts from seven hundred warriors 
to fifteen hundred. They had strong 
position and expressed a determination to 
remain at Stein’s Mountain and give battle. 

The friendly Piutes, who had.gone with 
Sarah Winnemucca and returned, were so 
much alarmed at what they saw, and were 
so sure that the white men would eventually 
be defeated, that they could not be pre- 
vailed upon by any offer of. reward to act 
as guides or interpreters, or even to con- 
tinue with us. Futhermore the sorrowful 
report reached us that the two companies 
from Camp Harney, affected by the extra- 
ordinary and unexpected danger, feared 
for their families left. under an insufficient 
suard, and had concluded in spite of orders 
to turn back to their post. 

All communication was now, of course, 
interrupted. The experiment was after- 
ward tried of getting a communication 
through to Camp Harney by using ‘* Little 
Joe’, a Piute Indian. [I had found Joe a 
prisoner at Silver City, suspected of being 
a spy, and after investigation, I had con- 
cluded to release him, principally in’ order 
that I might attach him to me, and, if pos- 
sible, send him with messages to his people 
in the enemy’s camp. He was now trusted 
with a communication to Camp. Harney. 
He gave strong promises but proved false, 
voing straight to the hostiles. 

With all these considerations in view, all 
the forces were now directed to make Stein’s 
Mountain the objective point. 

The field orders of June 16th sent toward 
the enemy what we called the right column 
under Major Joseph Stewart, with two com- 
panies of the 4th Artillery and five of the 
21st Infantry, changing his march from the 
Baker road southward; they sent Captain 
Bernard with his four troops of the 1st Cav- 
alry, constituting a left column straight from 
the Sheep Ranch to the same point; while 
Colonel Grover’s detachment of three troops 
of cavalry and one: company of. the 2nd 
Infantry, was-turned back from its eastward 
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march toward Fort Hall, and made a center 
column, to go directly from Boise City to 
Stein’s Mountain. These little. columns, 
moving rapidly toward the expected battle- 
field, were to be speedily followed by a re- 
serve of five companies of the 12th Infantry, 
under Major Egbert, who had just. come 
from the Department of California to join 
our force. 

These columns wereto move with the usual 
military precautions. ‘hey must carefully 
scout the country,’ pick up Indian men, 
women, and children, and avoid all ambus- 
cades.. None were to attack the enemy sep- 
arately, except when there was a reasonable 
prospect of success, but if an attack was 
made, it must be delivered aft once and. be< 
quick, vigorous one. ‘They were instructed 
to keep up constant inter-communication by 
scouts and couriers, so as give to one an- 
other the readiest information and ‘the 
promptest support at whatever moment need 
might arise. 

One paragraph of this field order indicates 
that several Indian tribes. who” were in 
Wheaton’s district, then called the ‘‘ District 
of the Clearwater;” were represented by 
Warriors or sympathizers in the hostile camp. 
Colonel Wheaton was urged to watch with 
great care these tribes, and guard against the 
return of the renegades whether they were in 


small or in large parties. 


Just as soon as these instructions were 
issued, my staff officers and I, taking with 
us Sarah Winnemucca and her sister Mattie 
as interpreters and guides, drove as rapidly 
as possible past Fort Lyons, where a short 
halt was. made, back to the Baker road, and 


there joined the right column under Major 


Stewart, and pressed it as. fast as men 


could march, toward the position in which 
it now seemed probable the enemy would 
be found. 

We began to realize something of the fear 
and demoralization of the citizens, when we 
reached what was called Rhinehart’s Corner, 
or Cross-road. | Here we found a large 
brick house and out-houses, filled to reple- 
tion with families:that had come from the 
thinly settled valleys and cattle ranches more 
remote still from the hamlets. Lieut. C. E. 
S. Wood, who had in charge the scouting 
partics, soon hired all the men from these 
crowded tenements and added them to his 
lists. They were sent out to ride with all 
their might upon their indefatigable half- 
breed. ‘* cayuses,”’ till they should obtain 
sight of the hostiles or gather important 
news of camps, movements, or the present 
whereabouts of our changeable and_ rapid 
enemy. 

The poor white women cried out, 

‘* What! send away our husbands! Who 
will care for us? who will protect us?” 

[icutenant Wood replied, ‘‘ Their going 
is your protection.” 

they said in tears, the sol- 
diers do that; let the soldiers do the fighting 
—jt 1s their business! ”’ 

Why, yes,” the humorous Lieutenant 


remarked, ‘* the soldiers will do the fighting 


-your friends only have to help them to find 
something to fight!” 

The new scouts accordingly soon sped off 
to comb down the woods and. ravines, and 
trail up the canons and mountains, to catch 
and bring. back any lurking foes, for the 


soldiers to fight. 


O. O. Howard, 


‘ 
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There are some reasons why a_ fiction 
writer should be at a little special disad- 
vantage in the matter of honor in his own 
country. If he is a master of fidelity to 
life, his own community will be delighted 
with his pictures, even with his satires, of 
itself, as we are told that Boston is with Mr. 
Howells’s; or if be has that other genius of 
effective caricature, of brilliantly lighting up 
the striking points in the community's Hite, 
still more will it applaud, as California ap- 
plauded Bret Harte. 
jus either to be strikingly true to the fact, or 


But without the gen- 


with audacious brilliance to appear true, the 
writer of even a fairly correct representation 
of life incurs multitudes of minor criticisms 
from those too familiar with that life. The 
originals of his characters are sought for, and 
the doubtless deliberate deviations from en- 
tire truth thereto noted; any failings in local 
color are felt in minute detail. 

These generalizations are apropos of Dr. 
Royce’s novel, Zhe Feud of Oakfield Creek.! 
Looked at in the large, so to speak, Dr. 
Royce’s book gives to the reader at*a dis- 
tance a very fair impression of some phases 
of Californian life and character; looked 
at in the small, it seems to the Califor- 
nian reader somehow to fail of bringing 
these out sharply characteristically. 
And the story renders itself liable to be 
judged in the small, because it is defective 
in construction and fails to leave an impres- 
sion asa whole, seeming rather a. scries of 
episodes. This is not the fault of its plan, 
which is well-thought; but of the working 
@ut thereof. The feud” and ‘the: rela- 
tions of Escott and Eldon are the real story; 
and this is connected, and smoothly and 


1The Feud of Oakfield Creek. By Josiah Royce.  Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co, Js87. Forsale in San Frau: 
cisco by Chilion Beach. 
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strongly wrought. The love matters of 
Ellen Escott and Tom Eldon, Mrs. Eldon 


- and Harold, should artistically be only sub- 


sidiary to this, and we cannot but believe 
that the author so intended them; but he 
has failed to keep them so. This is the 
more to the disadvantage of his story, as 
the love story is much inferior to the friend- 
ship story. 
of human weakness marring human nobility, 
and helping fate to bear strong and well- 
meaning pcople on to tragic disaster. In 
the case of the fatal feud between Escott 
and .Eldon, this seems inevitable and true 
to life—-although the machinery by which 
the hostility between them is kept up and 
increased creaks awkwardly occasionally, 
when the reprobate Boscowitz has his hand 
on the crank. 
to us fine and true in conception. They 
cannot be exactly found in any type of 
men upon whom the reader could lay his 
finger here; yet they are such men as well 
might have been among us. ‘The millionaire, 
nowever, has somewhat a made aspect—as 
though from a shrewd. study of the Califor- 
nia. pioneer millionaire made at a distance. 
‘We suspect that, in fact, no man has yet re- 
mained for years in possession of a score or so 
of millions without showing not only the ef- 
fect, as I:ldon does, of years of power, but al- 
so that of years of flattery, in loss of simplicity. 

The love tragedy, on the other hand, is 
not a justifiable one. It is not so told as to 
be in its effect what it really is, a warning of 
the far-reaching wrong wrought by want of 
self-control in love;? nor is it one of those 
tragedies in which strong souls go down in 


ship-wreck before storms that fate, and not 


their own selfish weakness, has brought upon 
them: and one orthe other of these things a 


Both are gloomy, both exhibits 


The two chief figures seem 
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‘novel should be, to justify its meddling at all 


with the grave subject of love that conflicts 
with marriage. Thisisan element in life that 
literature cannot without_weakness altogether 
avoid, still less treat conventionally or prig- 
gishly; but the line between the noble and 
the base in such a love cannot be defined 
with too scrupulous a hand—and there are 
plain principles of fundamental rectitude, 
not in the least dependent upon any con- 
vention, that fix it. | Margaret’s love for 
Harold was in itself of a noble cast; but the 
want of self-control by which she allowed it 
to become the ruin of many lives, brought 
it below the level of nobility, and made the 
whole affair a deep wrong. The attitude 
toward her husband and child and life, by 
which she was inviting at any moment some 
such catastrophe (the unjust attitude, for no 
fair moral sense can hold that the woman 
who had herself held love so light as twice 
to marry without serious reflection had any 
right to stand as judge with implacable 
severity for years over her husband's less 
grave weakness, In spite of its tragic result); 
the inability to bear her love in silence and 


dignity; the recklessness of its consequences 
to others, at the moment when their for- 


tune depended upon her self-control ;—these 
things make her not the high-minded victim 
of fate, but its weak and sinning instrument. 
It is undoubtedly true that in life people are 
thus weak and sinning; but it is also true 
that other people are not—that every day 
women train themselves to a loyal acceptance 
of such duties as Margaret’s marriage in- 
volved; that almost any high-minded girl in 
her teens can at need bear love in the silence 
that this experienced woman found. herself 
incapable of; and that among trustworthy 
men and women, the consciousness of impor- 
tant interests intrusted to their discretion 
rises to silence the lips even more quickly 


_and instinctively than the impulse of speech 


can find its way thither. Such conscien- 


tiousness, such reticence and self-control, 
such instinctive perception of metes and 


bounds and of duty towards others’ rights 
and happiness, are phenomena of every day 
—else would this world be a yet more cruel 
place than.it is. And the novelist should 
keep clear. to the moral sense of his reader 
the line between people who preserve these 
virtues and the half-noble, half-base, who, 
Lancelot-like, wreck the lives about them 


by the union of nobility and baseness. 


We may add that the story would have 
been the better for some pruning; what 
with its episodic structure, and its occa- 
sional tendency to over-say, to dwell on a 
point already sufficiently made, to elabor- 
ate a purely parenthetic detail, it becomes 
hard reading. Almost every episode is 
good within itself—- some of them excel- 
lent. It hardly need be said that the 
book is admirably intelligent. Were it not 
that repeated instances show that excellent 
writers in other lines frequently stumble up- 
on a painful crudity of style when they es- 
say fiction, it would also be needless to say 
that the diction is clear and good. There 
is, in structure and manner, an unmistakable 
betrayal of the amateur; but among what 
we may call amateur novels there rarely falls 
to us to read one on the whole as free from 
crudity, as strong, and as intelligent as Zhe 
Feud of Oakfield Creek. 

Some two years ago we had occasion to 
review a certain dulland foolish novel called 
‘<The Witch’s Head,” from the hand of an 
unknown writer. ‘This unknown writer has 
since had the luck to make an extraordinary 
hit, (and, let us say in fairness, the skill to de- 
serve some fraction of his success,) with the 
It is proba- 
ble that in a few years everybody will agree 


ingenious romance of ‘‘ She. 


with the critics, who now say that this ex- 
travaganza has none of the qualities of the 
higher order of work, and a great deal of 
tinsel; but it is undoubtedly ‘‘ taking.” It 
may prove that it has this merit in sufficient 
degree to secure ita place for many years 
among the books that people read; though 
that place—-with all deference to the English 
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critics who greet Mr.- Haggard as the. great 


restorer of romance—we. are satisfied will 
never bea very dignified one. ‘There isa great 
deal of trumpery about the book, and trump- 
ery is always recognized as such before very 
long. It is not sincere romancing; it is Mr. 
Haggard trying to write a popular book. 
| betrays this motive 


and the happy 


His latest story, /essy! 
in a still higher degree; 
thought that gave for ‘* She” a plot 
something better than merely sensational, 
was evidently ev/) a chance happy thought, 
not an outgiving from the affluent. magina- 
tive stores of a real romancer. —/ess is inthe 
main made up of the crudest sensationalism, 
redeemed by good description, and oe- 
casional touches of cloquence and. of in- 
sight into human experience, when speaking 
of the graver mysteries ‘of life and love. 
Except for these touches, the love story is 


as sensational and as- unnatural as the ad- 


ventures. We should consider the book 
fairly characterized by calling it. a cross be- 
tween the dime novel and the legitimate 


romance. of passion. Mr. Haggard. is, of 


course, on an altogether different level of 
education from the dime novelist, and now 
and then has paragraphs of very felicitous 
Writing——yet he is capable of an occasional 


Slip that betrays much. ‘* Those sort’ of 


reflections come atterward,’’ sentence 


that, in the convenient phrase, gives away” 
the writer: Irreparably. 

Several collections ot short stories before 
us are deserving, for one reason or another, 


of rather especial note: Robert Louis Ste- 
venson'’s Jerry Aen, ‘Vhomas Nelson 
Page’s Ole tirginta,’ and Lafcadio 
Hearn’s Svme Chinese Ghosts,’ for: their 
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unusual merit; Aefween because 
it is by the late Mrs. Jackson; and Crowded 
Out,’ because it occupies a somewhat new 
field. 

The Merry Men contains six stories, (each 
of the collections, except ‘* Crowded Out,”’ 
contains, as it chances, the same number): 
one of these, ‘* Markheim,” was one of the 
stories in =** The Broken Shaft,” and -per- 
haps some of the others. may have been 
print before. All but one of these stories 
contain some coloring of the uncanny, just 
falling short of the supernatural—two of 
them, Merry. Men.” and ‘Thrawn 
Janet,” of. Scotch and 
‘¢QOlalla” is of family degeneracy. and the 
brute in the human; Markheim”’ and 
Will o’ the Mill” are half-parables, of the 
same order as ‘*Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde”; 
pur ** ‘The iS 
merely a humane little tale—told in playful 
humor, though the others ate dark-colored, 


superstition, 
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‘Treasures’ of. Franchard 


one or two saved from being ghastly only 
by a certain tranquillity in) Mr. Stevenson's 
manner that nothing in. his matter can ob- 
scure; the impression left. on the reader’s 
mind, if deep, is never painful or enervating. 
Scotland and France, Germany and Spain, 
give local habitation to the stories. It 1s 
possible. to too much in 


scarcely say 


admiration of their style. It has a curious 


air of being very old-fashioned;. yet it 
would be hard to say what old writer it is 


like. 


of today—as direct and clear as. the best- 


It is singularly unique among writings 


disciplined modern style, but full of a cer- 


tain artlessness now well-nigh obsolete. 


The half-dozen. stories, as stories, are noth- 
ing remarkable—they are good, but. the 
merit lies mainly in the telling. 

It is seldom enough that a man can. get 
himself a place in the: memory and _ interest 
of the reading public by a single short story; 

5Between Whiles.. By Helen Jackson Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. ‘1587. For sale in San Francisco by 
Samuel Carson & Co. 


6Crowded Out, and Other Sketches. By Seranus. Ot- 


tawa. 
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but that is what. Thomas: Nelson Page did 


by **Marse Chan.” He has published since 
several. others -—‘* Unc’ Edinburg’s Drown- 
din’, **Meh Lady,*’<*Ole ‘Stracted, 
Haid Pawn,” and ‘*Polly.” The-half. dozen 
are now collected in a volume (with a cover 
‘designed by the ‘Tiffany Art Company”), 
under the appropriate title Zz Ole Virginia. 
None of the later stories has the pathos and 
beauty of ‘* Marse Chan;” but they give 
fuller play to the genial humor only hinted 
at in this earliest one. Those who knew 
old Virginia testify to the truth of Mr. Page’s 
work (he is a young Richmond lawycr, we 
are now told); and any reader can appreciate 
its dramatic vividness, its feeling and intelli- 
gence: ‘No Haid Pawn’ is decidedly in- 
ferior to the others; but with this exception 
they are models, in their way, of the short 
story. 
Some Chinese Ghosts is a delightful little 


group of paraphrases from Chinese sources. 


The legends have beech selected, says. their 


author, with reference to their weird beauty. 
He has in every case expanded into-a tale 
the mere outline given, in dry. brevity, in 


the original; and the reader, unless he be 


so fortunate. to know a good deal. of 


Chinese literature, cannot. judge whether 
the quaintly poetic. rendering ts the para- 
phraser’s own, or 1s an imitation of Chinese 


style in extended’ narrative. It«is, at all 


events, very pretty; and. the stories’ them-- 


selves. are very pretty, even. though. several 
involve deeds of. rather ghastly heroism. 

It may perhaps seem undervaluing the 
stories in /efween to intimate, as we 
have done aboye, that they are of special in- 
terest only for the sake of the. place. their 
author has held in our current literature : 
but we cannot rate them as of any such 


value in themselves as those of either of the 


three collections we have just noticed. Mrs. 
Jackson was: singularly: at disadvantage in 
story-writing curious. contradiction 
enough, when one thinks of KRamona”’; but 
for the most part she struggled with, and only 


partly conquered, a curious crudity both of 


“manner and matter when she turned her 


pen to fiction. Yet her stories were always 
popular, and the earliest ones—the. ‘* Saxe 
Holm” stories—made some little stir-oen 
their appearance, and are ‘much: read yet. 
A few of them-were admirable, free from 
any touch of the sentimentality that af- 
fected the others; and all had: a_ sort 
of excellence about them. ‘These later, 
acknowledged stories are written with a 
firmer pen, and All. are magazine 
stories—but scarcely more. Cap- 
tain of the Heather Bell,” to our mind 
is to be excepted from. this, for it touches a 
height of pure and ardent feeling that sets it 
apart from the others. Several of them 
have been printed betore; one is only a 
fragment from an unfinished longer story. 

Crowded Out is .a very unpretentious, 
paper-covered, ill-printed volume, contain- 
Ing about a dozen sketches two or. three 
decidedly poor, two or three decidedly 
good, and the rest either indifferent or 
mixed good and bad. One or two are 
not stories at-all, but sketches only; one 
or two.. are somewhat claborated. stories; 
the rest are between the sketch and story. 
They are almost entirely Canadian in scene, 
and appear to have good local color... ‘The 
alternation of passages of real thoughtful- 
ness, gentleness, and perception of human 
nature, with artificialities, suggests a writer 
of no inconsiderable ability, but wanting in 
critical discrimination- -whether because of 
youth, or newspaper work, or some other 


cause, It is not easy to guess. 
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There is occasion for even more reflection than has 


vet been devoted to the subject, in the distaste of 


the “ general reader” of to-day for everything that 
demands consecutive attention. The increasing 
dominance of fiction in our reading might be at- 
tributed to a growing interest in human nature and 
experience, instead of to a failing capacity to read 
anything harder, were it not that within the fic- 
tion read there is a parallel change, from the long 
and serious to the light and easy. Schoolgirls 
used to be allowed to read Scott and Dickens as an 
exciting recreation; they are. persuaded now to 
read them for self-improvement, and regard it as a 
laudable and severe mental exertion. [t is curious 
to notice how restive magazine readers become un- 
der a serial that passes novelette length, however 
entertaining. Cable’s “ Dr. Sevier,’ Mrs. Burnett’s 
“Through One Administration,” James’s ‘Portrait 
of a Lady,” and “ Princess Casamassima,” all) had 
begun to provoke impatient comments on their con- 


tinuance, long before the authors, with any sort of 


artistic propriety, could bring them to a conclusion. 
It is curious to reflect what would have been the 
luck of Dickens, or Thackeray, or Tolstoi, had they 
published their serials in American journals. to- 
day ; and somewhat appalling to reflect what loss 
in mental power it may imply that people are un_ 
able to hold the attention continuously (even for 
the sake of entertainment, and even when aided by 
the division into monthly installments) bevond so 
brief a limit. 


THERE are two things especially connected with 
this loss in power of continuous attention, partly 
as effects, no doubt, but still more as causes. One 
is the tyrannous newspaper habit. No one who 
has watched, in any special instance, tho develop- 
ment of this habit to excess, can doubt its tendency 
to produce mental indolence. The book is dropped, 
and only brief stories and articles stand a chance 


of being read; and in time even these repel the 


wandering attention, and the brief paragraph of 


the newspaper, the rambling succession of anecdote 
and incident and news and gossip passing 
comment, become all that it can control itself to. 
The newspapers, with diabolical skill, minister 
to this mental indolence, and thereby imcrease and 
perpetuate it. In tens of thousands of families, 
the newspaper is not only the reading of the par- 


ents, but of the children. And these children’s 
teachers, at the same time, find that. the little 
things turn away from the books that fascinated 
their own childhood, as if they had been asked to 
study a difficult lesson, protesting, ‘O, that’s. too 
hard!” The other thing is the present disposition 
of schools, and parents, and writers for children, to 
make everything very easy for young minds. Easy 
words must be used in talking to them; easy ren- 
derings supplied them of all sciences and arts; easy 
methods of education devised, by which the teach- 
er shall do most of the work, and through his la- 
bor, and the ingenuity of the system, and abunaant 
supply of costly apparatus, knowledge may be 
pleasantly and imperceptibly introduced into the 
child, like a pill concealed in jelly, while he is 
kept as far as possible under the impression that 
he is being amused. That he should be allowed 
or encouraged to front difficulties, to make stalwart 
effort of brain to comprehend what is almost be- 
vond him, to rouse his powers to do that which is 


toilsome and disagreeable, and experience the joy of 


Vigorous exertion and achievement,—this is re- 
garded as most dangerous, and apt seriously to in- 


jure the brain: 


PrerRHAPS behind both these things lies a com- 
mon reason. The newspaper is what it is, largely 
hecause the habit of reading at all has extended to 
a lower level of society; the schools and. the 
writers for children have become afraid to demand 
mental independence, because education has been 
extended to a lower level, and the children of gen- 
of mental inaction are leavening the 
and reading the books. Teachers know 


erations 
schools, 
that the child of the illiterate foreign peasant is 


often siniply stunned by. the bare achievement of 


learning to read, and has to be inducted into it by 
an incredible expenditure of patient drilling, and 
an almost inconceivable simplification of evervy- 
thing that is said tohim. The peasant child leay- 
ens only the public schools, but the new rich, quite 
as indisposed: to mental effort, and perhaps not al- 
ways much more. capable of it, leaven the private 
ones. These dangerous accompaniments to the 
great benefits of universal knowledge are to be 
reckoned with; and the only possible safeguard 
against them is in the protection and advancement 


of the higher learning. 


| 
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Unprofitable Servants. 


My life had ‘been apart, my home was placed 
by quiet ways, 

And solitary, opposite, my neighbor passed her days. 

I had a servant, Diffidence, who long with me had 
staved, 

And Bashfulness was what they called my timid 
neighbor's maid. 

Now. I often to the lady, dainty delicacies sent, 

—A tender word, a message sweet, or pretty com- 
pliment. 

But my provoking servant was sure tospoil them all, 

He crushed them, or he lost them, or else he let 
them fall, 

And in the dust did roll them, while I in shame 
would wait, 

And long to call him back with them, but ever was 
too late. ; 

And when, with thanks, her Bashfulness | came 
tripping o’er the way; 

All mute she stood, forgetting quite what she was 
sent to say, 

While my clumsy Ditfidence, of coursc, ne’er came 
to her relief; 


So our poor servants nearly brought our friendli- 


ness to grief. 


Qnce when a costly present to my  neigh- 
bor L would give, 

[ felt that, were it broken, ‘twould be sad indeed 
to live. 

And so I sent the blunderer away forever more, 

And boldly went, myself, and knocked upon my 
neighbor's door. 

‘Twas Bashfulness that oped to me, a very. little 
Space, 

But 1 pressed in and soon I met my lady, face to face. 

“Fair lady,” said I simply, “I have brought my 
heart to vou, 

I hope vou will accept it, for ‘tis loving, warm, 
and true.’ 

Then the lady whose dull servant had affrighted 
fled away, 

Thanked me herself and promised me to cherish 
it for ave. 

The love and joy she gave to me has gladdened all 
my lite, 

lor my gentle little neighbor has become my own 


true wife. 


I, 
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Life of Thomas Benton. 


It is doubtless to Mr. Roosevelt's ambition to at- 
tain such a place in the political historv of the 
country that, as the Series of biographies upon 
American statesmen progresses, it may not end with- 
out including one of himself, that we are indebted 
for this hfe of Mr. Benton. A study of the politi- 
cal history of the country is necessary to the educa- 
tion of the political aspirant and that must include 
the public lite of its eminent men. For more than 
thirty vears Mr Benton was the most eminent, as 
he was by far the ablest, person in politics from that 
part of the country lving west of the Mississippi 
river. He was born March 14th, 1782. This is 
the only date noted in the volume with reference 
to Mr. Benton, excepting April 10th, 1858, the day 
on which he died. These seem to be the most im- 
portant dates in any one’s life: but we have become 
so. accustomed in reading. other biographies to 
being more liberally dealt with in the matter of 


The Life of Thomas Hart Benton. By Theodore Roose 
velt. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin and 
Company, For sale in San Francisco, by Chilion 
Beach. 


dates, that we have long ago come to think that 
their insertion at the important events of life in- 
dicated accuracy in the writer and were quite help- 
ful in comparative biography and history. If any 
reader of this volume has a prejudice in favor of 
such things, he had better overcome it, or, In case 
his enjoyment depends upon them, he will have 
moments of dissatisfaction as he progresses through 
the book. It may be he will see other reasons to 
find fault also. 

. Mr. Roosevelt isnot without considerable ability. 
Ile has studiously and patiently, we judge, availed 
himself of Mr. Benton’s * Thirty Years’ View,” and 
“The Abridgment of the Debates of Congress from 
I7S9 to 1856," by Mr. Benton, in sixteen volumes, 
bringing the debates down to 1850, which were the 
basis of most of this biography. According to the 
custom of the series, he has considered the life of 
his subject as made up of eras in the political his- 


tory of the country, and has not allowed his readers’ 
attention to be distracted from the fact that he was 
writing of Mr. Benton as a statesman, and not ag 
an individual, whose personal life was of any par- 


& 
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ticnlar consequence. The biography of a statesman 
need not be marred by over many details of private 
life; but the study. of any man’s character is not to 
be known simply from his public appearances and 
his views upon public questions. “The teaching: oi 
his lite, which we osuppose is the chief object in 
reading it, must lack completeness ino the absence 
of all details of personal traits. from which is de- 
veloped the aggregate of character that is seen in 
the public man. The author of this book has made 
first a little study of Western lite and character, as 
a setting for the picture of Mr. Benton's public 
eareer. Then he imitiates Mr. Benton into early 
life, and does not finish his first Chapter thereot be- 
fore he has his subject im the United States Senate. 
A chapter letshim vet conilortably seated, and then 
to each of) the questions thist the public 
Interest of the dav—the election of Jackson, the 
struggle with the Nullifiers, the war on the United 
States Bank, the distribution of the Surplus, the 
slave question: im-its: Various the boundary 
troubles with  Eneland—single chapters are de- 
voted; and with a few close remarks the task of 
authorship is completed. 

As history of the discussions of the public 
questions and their final solutions, its clearly and 
well told. Mr Roosevelt's admiration for Mr. Ben- 
ton as one of the createst statesmen of America. is 
genuine, Clearly cxpressed, and undoubtedly well 
founded, Dut his pratse and adimiratiom are not 
indiscriminate. Tle has: been that a part 
of the duty of the blographer is to: heed the 
fections of his subject, and to occupy towards hima 
quasi-judicial position, Indeed, in this 
attitude Mir. Roosevelt views a good many public 
events and cotemperancous personages, and gives 
his decisions with an air of superiority and conclu- 
siveness that sometimies surprises one Into the sus- 
picion that anew Daniel lias come to judgment 
The phrases perplex us as to whether the author, 
or this statesmen of the Joust veneration, be the 
vreater. There appears to he no Phase of affairs 
that he does not feel callect to CrIUCISe Or 


prove-—usually to criticise. 


He-adjudges the question of the tariff by remark- 


ing sententiously that “in a dederal Union it is 
Most UNWise to pass laws which shall benetit. one 
part ol the COMMAUNALY to the hurt of another part, 
When the latter receives no compensation.” — tle 
quietly wipes out the name of Jeflerson from: the 
list of honest men by attributing to him the quality 
of “ being constitutionally unable to put a proper 
value on untruthfulness.” closes the argument 
of the abolitionist, who preferred separation to 
slavery in the Union, by asserting that “it was 
self-evident that hy no pessthility could slavery Ne 


abolished unless the Union was) preserved.’ He 
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settles all question of dispute as to intellectual pre- 
cedence, by adjudging that Mr. Lincoln “was not 
only the greatest American, but also. the: greatest 
man of the nineteenth century.’ Of Mr. Calhoun 
he says, that “itmay well be that he has recerved 
furdmore credit for purity of motive his publie 
couduct than his actions fairly entitle itm to.’ In 
discussing the question. of slavery extension, he 
samew hat startles one by declaring that‘ the greed 
for the conquest of new lands which characterized 
the Western people had nothing whatever to do with 
the fact that some of them owned slaves.) Of Gen- 
eral Robert Lee he says, he will undoubtedly 
rank as without any exception the very greatest. of 
all the great captains that the hnglish-speaking 
peoples have brought forth adds, with as 
much audacity as good taste, Sand this, although the 
last and chict of his antagonists may himself claim 
to stand as the full equal-of Marlborough and 
Wellington.” Ele patronizes) his subject’ and 
laments that Mr. Benton's great taleits were ‘ex- 
ercised on behalf of such a piece of foolishness as, 
lor cxample, the expunging resolution.” PLe warns 
our cousins:that “Phe English in India, white 
Itqmay last for decades or even for centuries, must 
eventually come to an end and leave little trace of 
its existence; on the other hand our concauests from 
Mexico determined for all time the blood, speech, 
and daw of the men who should till the lands we 
won.) Lie concludes that Mr. Webster made rather 
a poor piece of work ofthe Ashburtow treaty, which 
determined the: boundary with Great) Britain, for 
he savs, er cithedra, concerning it, that no foot of 
soilto which we had any tithe: in the Northwest 
should diave: been given up; we were the people 
who could use it best, and we ought to have taken 
tall.” A stranger, at all familiar with the history 
of our country, and the ¢reat men who have fieured 
In its history, might upon reading such samples of 
arbitrament, Somewhat too curiously enquire cou- 
cerning the author. ‘These specimens seem to. us, 
however, to indicate: considerable. self-relinnce—a 
quality which in the sphereof politics may be more 
sately depended: upon ‘tor success than in that of 
history or biography. proneness to. pass a 
final judgment upon eminent people, and legislative 
and judicial and diplomatic events, is very frequent 
throughout this biography, and has the deplorable 
tendency to divert the reader's attention from’ the 
subject of the volume tothe author of it, which lat- 
ter person, We are wont to believe, should not ob- 
trude his opinions as of much consequence. 
Barring the over-much mixture of Mr. Roosevelt's 
superior judgments, the volume gives a lucid ac- 
eount of Thomas H. Benton's. political career, and 
will aid toa just knowledge of the life of one of the 


most emiment statesmen of America, 


| 
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Pioverbs from Plymouth Pulpit.’ 


It is announced upon the tithe page and in the 
introduction. of this volume, that it was ‘ revised 
in part by Mr. Beecher, and ander revision by him 
at the time of his death,” and that ‘ when his min- 
istry came.to a glorious close, he had gone patient- 
lv over about one-third of Phe volume con- 
tains characteristic savings by the Reverend Henry 
Ward eecher, selected from SCTHIODS, speeches, 
and writings. Tt isa duodecimo of 220 pages, and 
the selections, of from one to tive lines each, are 
placed. under thirty-eight different heads, such as 
Nature, Man, Business, Character, The World, 
Success, PLuman Life, Liberty, Wealth, The Press, 
and. Education, besides religious and theological 
Lopies, 

The title of the volume is ambitions, and one 
would believe bevond the vanity of living man 
concerning anything he might produce as original, 
were It not that the editor announces that “the 
work was begun nearly ten vears-ago, at Mr. Beech- 
er’s suggestion and under his guidance.” [ts only 
charitable to his memory to conjecture that the 
editor alone ts responsible for the title, and-to be- 
lieve that that part of the book was never, not even 
a third part. revised by Mr. Beecher. It challenges 
the test of a criticisin that few authors are ambi- 
tious to have applied to their productions. Proy- 
erbs are, to the minds of most people, the concentra- 
tion and consummation of wisdom, As dearned and 
Witt¥ as many men are, few hold themselves equal 


to the utteriince of such wise savings. An unusual 


Inspiration sometimes gives aman the rare chance . 


ofa happy hit in language, which his best admiur- 
ers nave chum as a genuine utterance of wisdom. 
That inthe long life of the world, men have from 
time to time been thus genuinely wise as well as 
felicitous, is evidenced in the proverbs that the 
world has accepted and hands down as heirlooms 
to each new generation. But they are not in any 
man’s every-day speech. They are not produced 
in given quantities, nor are they subject to produc- 
tion under contract... We do not doubt that there 
are a good many people who are ready for. given 
price to agree to originate them, and to bring us 
fresh tomevery day's breakfast, ready for the day’s 
application, pure maxims that they: will warrant 
will pass for proverbs. But the contract could 
never be filled, i the performance were to. be: put 
to the tests which. determine the wisdom of all 
speech--time and the truth, which wait) upon 
their application to hunian affairs.” “ Proverbs,” 


itis sald, “Semibody the current and practical phil- 


lProverbs. from Plymouth. Pulpit. Selected from the 
Writings and sayings of Henry Ward Beecher. By Wil- 
liam. Drysdale. “New York: D. Appleton Company. 


osophy of an age or nation.” Lord) Bacon said: 
“The genius, wit, and spirit of a nation are dis- 
covered in its. proverbs; and Lord John Russell 
pithily detines a proverb as “the wit of one and 
the wisdom-of many.” 

Mither Mr. Drysdale Las some other understand- 


ing of What proverbs are, or he has net attamed to 


the limited wisdom which ean weigh the worth of 


words” There are in) this volume, we estimated, 
more than two thousand “proverbs.” | In our judg- 
ment this collection shows in avery marked way 
the danger which may come to one’s reputation 
from the over-great admiration of not very critical 
people. As simple selections, of more or less value, 
from the writings of a preacher of unusual force, 
brilliancy, and cloquence, they must prove accept- 
able enough to Mr. Beecher’s triends.and admirers. 
But every word is not pure gold; every sentence Is 
nota nugget; and although by some curious fate, very 
commonphtee savings occasionally eet to be quoted 
as utterances of wisdom, very tew of these are like- 


ly ever to be repeated as proverbs. An unusual 


way of putting a very usual truth will sometimes. 


Impress that truth upon the ordinary man, who ts 
not much given to thinking. But its single utter- 
ance has fulfilled its purpose, and the phrase is not 
worth saving as a proverb, any more than a com- 
mon fly is worth saving inamber. Much of Mr. 


Beecher’s speech was of this character. A part of 


the admiration which was bestowed upon him was 
by reason of his fearlessness, a part by reason of his 
freshness of phrase, a part by reason of his genuine 
humorand broad, human, and generous manner, his 
attractive and persuasive personilitv. These are 
qualities that win hearers, but donot make a strong 
armor aeatinst the sharp edge of criticism. We do 
not say that Mr. Beecher never. said a wise thing, 
nor uttered a proverb; but we sav that he never ut- 
tered two thousand proverbs, or, if he did, that they 
are not among the two thousand and more selections 
in this volume. 

It would be ungractous not to make good this 
criticism by a few instances: 

Under the sub-title Nature,” he says: “ Flow- 
ers are the sweetest things that Ciod ever made 
and forgot to puta soul into.” Tt that, in its wis- 
dom, is true and was uttered to the vlory of God, 
we fail to know the meaning of words or to recog- 
nize a proverb. when we see it. The phrase is 
pretty enough, if it means nothing, and seems tous 
an imspiration worthy a choice place ina voung 
lady's Tle says on the same page: “The 
monkey ts an organized sareasm upon the human 
race, With variations multitudinous.” We leave 
the value of that.to be discussed between the evo- 
lntionists and the friends of the departed preacher. 
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He says: “In things pertaining to enthusiasm, no 
man is sane who does not know how to be insane 
on proper occasions.” The application of this pro- 
verb will be found frequently among revivalists in 
religion. But as an utterance of a truth it will 


scarcely endure analysis. And there is no page of 


the volume on which may not be found even 


weaker sentences, that less justify by felicity of 


phrase any attempt to consecrate them as proverbs. 
The editor seems unfortunately, as not infrequently 
happens to devoted admirers of other men, to 
select with singular fatality, as the wisest things 
his hero uttered, and to prove his greatness, what 
one can scarcely help thinking must have been his 
most foolish sayings—certainly, apart from their 
context, what seem really very weak. Mr. Drvs- 
dale’s critical faculty was a little dull. when he 
printed these as proverbs. Four hundred thou- 
sand angels blowing trumpets for a fool would not 
give him a right to preach.’ “There never was 
so happy a man as Jesus Christ.” The theatre is 
the door to all kinds of iniquity.” 

The following seem to us amony the best of the 
sayings, and yet. may to many seem not very ex- 
traordinary: “ Debt is an inexhaustible fountain 
of dishonesty.” ——“ The ability to convert ideas to 


proud 


things isthesecret of outward success.” 
man is seldom a grateful man, for he never thinks 
No office can 


he gets as much as he deserves.” 
make a worthless man respectable. A tallow can- 
dle does not become wax by being put in a golden 
“Mountains of gold would not se- 


candle-stick.” 
duce some men, vet flattery would break them 
down.” 

The best that we could be justified in saving by 
way of fair appraisal of the volume is that) per- 
haps one in twenty of the selections is) readable 


bevond the sentences of ordinary men, and that of 


those upon the themes touching man perhaps. a 
twentieth, again, are worth reading for some pecu- 
liarity of beauty, wit, or wisdom. What the author 
has to say upon the subjects The Nature and Spirit 
of God, Theology, Death, and the other themes 
upon Which man’s ignorance is immeasurable, ard 
which Mr. Beecher’s wisdom is unable to elucidate, 
belongs to that great mass of imaginative literature 
that has been devoted to conjecture and hope, and 
gives no further hint of truth than the visionary 
angels of Jacolb’s dream. 


Dr. Channing’s Note-book.’ 


These notes of Channing, we are told) by the ed- 
itor, “have been gathered with careful study. and 


pr. Channing's Note-book. Passages trom the unpub- 
lished manuscripts of Willian Ellery Channing. Selected 
by his granddaughter, Grace Ellery Channing. Boston 
and New York: Houghton. Mittlin & Co.) 1887. 


are here reproduced, without change or revision 
of any kind.” Conscious of the abrupt construc- 
tion of many of them, she believes that what is lost 
in elegance is more than compensated in vigor and 
freedom of expression. They were the expressions 
of his current thoughts, as he was reading, or 
musing, and were written with lack of restraint, be 
cause intended for personal and immediate reference 
only.  Iexeepted from this are the last ten pages 
of the volume, which are from chapters of his un- 
finished work on Man. The notes include thoughts 
upon a large range of topics, such as came most fre- 
quently within consideration. of this eminent man, 
and they show the lofty tone of thought, and the 
strong and pure heart of one who was among the 
most highly esteemed thinkers of the early part of 
this century. Such themes as Freedom, Man, So- 
The State, Self-culture, Friendship, Love, 
aith, Conversation, Education, Lite, Joy, Happi- 
ness, The Soul, Crod, Religion, Sensation, Reflee- 
tion, Memory, are the oceasion of some of bis high- 
est thoughts. 

His conception of true freedom is expressed thus: 
everything rather than invest) another 
with the power. of determining vour actions, or 
transfer to him theempire which belongs only to your 
own minds.” Hisidea of the proper dignity of mans 
thus: Pam never to lose the Consciousness of niv 
own importance as an tntellectual and moral being. 
Whoever respects it is my friend. 1 deserve this 
respect.” far are men kept wickedness 
by being taught thatit is their natural state ?”’- 
“Phe misery of mankind is not this, or that calamity, 


but ignorance of the true resources trom all calam- 
itv.’ Of Society he says: “ A bad sovereign makes 
an unhappy country. Does this rule change when 
the people are soveriegn 2 Can the people govern 
anv farther than they are enlightened) self- 
voverned ? The people swaved by demazogues do 
not rule.’ 

On other themes: “Studied conversation is 
most tedious, and defeats all its ends. © We want 
in conversation that the heart “should. flow out. 
We cannot every moment pronounce a maxim,’ —— 


“He who converses without the dea of displaving 


himself has made great) progress humiilitv.” 
“Fear makes children Injudicious re- 
stramtis the parent of self-will.’——“ Shakespeare 
is as a prophet whose writings are fulfilled by all 
which takes There is no religion. in 
being unhappy. Men have labored for 
churches more than-tor religion.” 

These are but a few specimens of the thoughts 
of a man. all whose thoughts were devoted: ‘to 
further the development, liberty, and elevation of 


human society, 


= 
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1887. ] Book Reviews. 


A Club of One:.' 


The contents of this volume purport to have 
come from a pretty good-sized drawer, locked and 
padlocked, and found filled with manuscripts. The 
editor presumes “ to give them the title they bear, 
the author of them having departed this life.” We 
are asked to think that they were written not tor 
the public, but purely for occupation ; that * their 
author, a reader and thinker, though an invalid, 
could not be idle,” that “he has said some things 
that have not. been said before, and has said them 
in his own way.” The preface thus invites the 
reader's criticism; tor all the world awaits the 
writer who can fulfill the expectation that must at- 
tena such an announcement. Reader, we readily 
confess the writer has been; thinker, not so much 
as reader and re-narrator. The “things that have 
not been said before,” we have patiently sought, 
and have to confess that our seeking is Without its 
promised reward. 

About all of originality that readers have any 
right to hope for, is not in the thought, but in the 
way of putting things. And there is here and 
there throughout this volume a freshness and 
quaintness of expression that saves the reader from 
otherwise inevitable ennur. If the editor is the 
veritable author of the book, te apparently seeks 
immunity from a too critical review by standing 
in the shadow of a presumed invalid, who finds 
consolation In the constant seclusion of lis rooms, 
in his books, which give him the best) compan- 
ionship, and in his pen, which he takes up to ut- 
ter the thoughts that seem to prelude his reading. 
His thoughts, however, keep always close company 
with his books, so close, indeed, that the reader 
is impressed with the idea that they are only the 
result of his reading. The book seems to be the 
product of many notes taken while reading. They 
are upon a multitude and variety of subjects. The 
books read were mostly the standard books of En- 
glish literature. [fis thinking was not very deep 
nor continuous, for on almost every topic he gra- 
ciously vields the greater space to excerpts and an- 
ecdotes, which his books kindly and richly furnish. 
As the final result, one finds that it may be true 
that the book was composed by one “who might 
have been sociable’, for he is often held most so- 
ciable and most entertaining who, if he converses, 
does not afflict us with thoughts too deep nor too 
long in expression, and fortifies himself. against 


the charge of wearyving us by a plentiful supply of 


anecdotes of people more illustrious than himself. 
The volume is. not without interest, but rather as 

‘A Club of One. Passages from the note-book of a man 
who might have been sociable. With marginal summary 
by the editor. . Boston and New York. Houghton, Miff- 
lin & Co. -.1887. 
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reminding the reader of pleasant things that he 
likes to be reminded of. than as suggesting to him 
much of anything “that has not been said before.”’ 


Briefer Notice. 

Messrs. Lee & Shepard have issued in their 
“ Handbook Series” two magazine articles by Thos. 
Wentworth Higginson, here entitled Hints on Writ- 
ing and Speech-making.” The author is a master of 
hoth accomplishments, and what he says is well 
worth reading by young writers and speakers. He 
lays down six specific rules for success in speech- 
making, and gives much excellent advice to con- 
tributors to literature. Among other requisites, 
he insists upon clearness of expression; but when 
the labor to acquire this fails, “we can try,” he 
says, “to believe it only that inevitable obscurity 
which Coleridge calls a compliment to the reader.” 
ut by what sarcasm of fate does he, in impressing 
the lesson offer-to his readers the following un- 
happy sentence? “If, therefore, in writing, you 
tind vour theme to be abstruse, labor to render 
your statement clear and attractive, as if vour life 
depended on it: your literary life does depend on 
it, and if vou fail, relapses into a dead language, 
and becomes like that of Coleridge only a Bio- 
graphia Literaria.” Wf Mr. Higginson were dead, 
the commentatérs, like worms, would be “ e’en at 
him.’ But, living, he may rise and explain.—— 
We also receive a new edition of English Syno- 
nyms Diseriminated,’ by Archbishop Whately, ed- 
ited by Richard Dublin, who has revised the work 
throughout. The book, which has helped educate 
several generations of scholars, needs no special 
words of commendation.——The last issue of the 
series, of volumes devoted to “Epochs of Modern 
Historv” is that entitled “ The Early. Tudors, 
Henry WII, Henry They are’ reprints 
from English. publications, and are rightly com- 
mended as epitomes that are worth a place in 
every one’s library. Without pretending to be de- 
rived first hand from the original sources, they are 
all written by authors selected by the editor for 
their special qualifications for writing the separate 
periods to which the volumes are devoted. The 
present Is the seventeenth volume of the series, and 
with the previous volumes makes complete an ex- 
cellent history from the earliest English history to 
the death of Henry VII. Obiter Dicta? is a 

-Hints on Writing and Speech-making. By Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson. Boston: Lee & Shepard. — 1887. 
For sale in San Francisco by Samuel Carson & Co. 

3Synonyms Discriminated. By Archbishop Whately. 
edited by Richard Dublin. 

41The Early Tudors. Henry VII: VIII. By the Rev. 
E. Moberly, M. A., late a Master of Rugby School. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1887. 

sObiter Dicta. Second Series. By Augustine Birrell. 


New York: Charles Seribner’s Sons. 1887. For sale fn 
San Francisco by A. L. Bancroft & Co. 
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reprint of a volume made up of ‘almost a dozen 
papers—all but two of which formerly 
lectures or contributions to the press Upon au- 
thors and literary themes. The two alluded to 
are upon Milton and Pope respectively ; the rest 
upon Johnson, Burke, Flic Muse of History, Charles 
Lamb, Emerson, The Oflice of Literature, Worn- 
out Types, Cambridge and the Poets, and.) Book- 
buying. The reader must not be repelled by the old, 
familiar themes, for the author has net a tedious 
page in his beok. Indeed, he was in conscience 
bound to be entertaining, for he believes that to be 
the duty of every author, protest,’ he writes 
In this very volume “ that it is a matter of inditler- 
ence whether an author is happy, or mot, L want 
him to make me happy. That ts his ofiice. Let 
him disclrirge the wit and intelligence 


to tollow: has own teaching. dre 


says also, he he grave or gay, should: trv make 
his hook as ingratiating as possible. Reading is net 


aduty, and has consequently no business to be made 


disagreeable. Nobody is under any obligation to 
read anv other man’s book.’ This atithor “is both 


grave and gay,-and_ his book is most ingratiating. 


His papers are not long enough to weary, nor ex- 
haustive enough to be exhausting. He has a sensi- 
tive intelligence that finds a phase of interest m the 
lives of the persons. of whom he writes, and he 
treats it seriously enough to enlighten his reader 
fully, and, for the most part, humorously enough 
to win his smiles. Ife writes from fullness of knowl- 
edge, To those familiar with his themes he ts a 
most charming commentator, while to those whose 
eritical judgment ho is asingularly 
intelheent help and guide. We a large charity 
that makes vou think well of men whom all critics 
have not always spoken well of, and he has a dis- 
crimination that excellent and trustworthy, 
stvle is fresh, and brilliant, and fascinating, and the 
book ix surc to win place among the favorite vol- 


umes of vour brary, 


In All Complaints ME CALIGRAP, 
Of the Stomach, Bowels, Liver Kidneys, § WRITING ACHINE, 


Aver’s Pills are taken with excellent: results.  Be- 


ing purely vegetable, and free from calomel, they 
leave no ill effects, and may be safely administered 
to any one, old or voung, in need-of an aperient 
and cathartic. Physicians all over the country 
prescribe Ayer?’s Pills, and recommend them as a 
good Family Medicine. 

“Tf people would) use) Aver’s Pills,” says Col, 
ID. W. Bozeman, of Franklin, ‘Pexas, “in course as 
you direct, very many of the serious ailments that 
come from torpidity or derangement the liver 


and from: malarial infections wold be avoided. 


I have used these pills above a quarter of a cen- “pen 

tury and know whereot: affitm,.” IT STANDS AT THE HEAD, 
HFerman  Bringhoff, jewelry. engraver, Newark, The ‘‘Caligraph” is the only writing 

machine that fully economizes time and 

labor, and economy of time and labor 

is the best reason we know for solicit- 

afforded me speedy relief. Their occasional use | ing trade. 15,000 ‘‘Caligraphs” are in 


N.J., writes: “ Costiveness, induced by my seden- 


tary haoits of lite, became chronic, Aver’s Pills 


has since kept me all right.” daily use which excel in mechanical 
merit, durability and beauty of work. 

A We publish 400 letters from prominent 

| y e S S men and firms, which are convincing, 


and are sent on application. 


; te THE AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE COMPANY, Hartford, Conn. 
Dr. J. ©. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. Bi 
Estate of SAM’L HILL, G34 Market Street, 
San Francisco Agents. 


PREPARED: AY 


Sold by all Dealers in Medicine. 


LANDS ADJACENT TO THE 


A SPECIAL Tw. 


Vinevards, Frait Ranches Country Homes in the upper Santa (‘lars 
Valley. Also Farming, Grazing and Timber lands, 


NaTHan C. CARNAEL. 


26 MONTGOMERY STR EET. - - - SAN FRANCISCO. 
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RBOLIC BALL, 


TO AN Y ADDRE Ss ON RECEIFP T OF PRICE. 


edi 


IC | Infallible Home Treatinent for 
L CAPARRE, HAY PEVER, ASTHMA, DIPHTHERIA, CROUP, 
NEURALGIA, BRONCHITIS, ULCERATION of the 
LUNGS, and all DISEASES of the 
THROAT and LUNGS, 


FRADE MARK, / 


bifff A Bad Case of Sore Throat Immediately Relieved. 
hid CALISTOGA, Napa Co., Cal... Mareh Ist, 1ss7. 
Carholic Smoke Ball €o.—GENTLEMEN: | wish to let Vou kuow what vou! 


Carbolic Smoke Ball’ has done for me. have been. sutferine from 2 
revere cold and a@ very serious Sore throat. For years past have made a 


| girgle that has alway s cured me; but this time it had no etlect.on the cauker 


COPYRIGH 


\ 
sores. my husband he would have to call in a physician: he advised 
\ ine to try your Carbohe Smoke: Ball.” Pdid so and was relieved immed 
lately. inhaled it severaltimes during the day, and [have felt *nothing of 
itsince, satistie) it has merit, and would-reconmmend it-to any person 
\ sering from sore throat. MRS... ERA ADAMS, 


ja \ CARBOLIC SMOKE BALL COMPANY. 


Rooms 7. 9 and cor. Market & Kearny Sts. 
\ / Eutrance, 652 Market St., SAN FRANCI&CG, CAL. 
/ “Smoke Ball? and Debellator Package “sent by mail, with 
full directions, on receipt of price, (Smoke Ball 35, and Debel- 
\ lator S2), and two postage stamps, Remit hy P.O. or Wells, Farge 


/ Co, Mone Order, or thr: role Wells, argo «& (os, Xpress, 


In ordering, mention The Overland Monthly. 


IT STANDS AT THE HEAD! 


THE LIGHT RUNNING “DOMESTIC” 


Do not fail tosee it before buying a Sewing Machine. 


JTW KBKVANS, 29 Post Street, San Francisco. 


H. H. MOORE. 
> BOOKS. 


Standard, Library and Illustrated Books suitable 


5 SAW for Presents. at. Lowest Prices. 
415 MONTGOMERY STREET. 
NEAR CALIFORNIA, SAN FRANCISCO 


FUSIIN -GALES 


FURKISH AND 


71 AND 19 FREMONT STREET, SAN FRANCISCO. STE A M = A T m4 Se 
Saws of every description on hand 61 722 Montgomery Street, 


miade tas order. 
Near Washington, SAN FRANCISCO 
BEST SHAMVOOING AND ATTENDANCE? 


| 
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SNELL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


568 
KFA LI, 


Full Seminary Course of Instruction. 


THRM BHGINS MONDAY. 
Pupils titted to enter the 


TWELFTH STREET, OAKLAND, CAL. 


AUGUSE: 2. 
“tate University and Vassar ~mith College 


send Circular to MARY. -E. SNELI 
RICHARD B. SNELL. ‘incipals. 
OGONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


Educational Institution for Boys on 


ST. MATTHEW'S HALL, 


SAN MATEO, CA Le 


SCHOOL. 


Under Military Discipline. 


~peeial attention and advantages for fitting 
boys for a scientific or Classical Course. 


REV. ALFRED LEE BREWER, Principal. 


TWENTY-ONE YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL WORK. 


The Leading Private 
93 


from: Chestnut st. Philadelphia, to 
OGONTZ, the spacions country seat of Jay Cooker, will 
bevin its thirty-eighth year, Wednesday, Sept. For 
Circulars, apply to: PRINCIPALS, Ogentz, Montgomery 


; 


Removed in 


Pa. 

kv Principals, 

M..L. BONNEY, 
A. 


Principals, 
Miss FRANCES E. BENNETT, 
CYLVIA J. EASTMAN, 


The First National Bank of Fresno, California, 


CAPITAL STOCK, &100,000 
- J. 


President sSRALY. 
Vice-President W PM. F ILLE, 
Cashier - W. K. JAMES, 
Directors : BR ALY: :W. H ANCE, WM, 


H. 
AYMON HIRAM MABURY, WOODWARD. 


Makes Collections, Issues L etters of Credit, Buys 
and Sells Exchange on all important cities. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE. 

THE GERMAN SAYINGS AND LOAN. SOCIETY. 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 
and Loa 


ESS7.-the 


Save 


Societv.—For the lalt-vear endime 


Board of Directors of The 


ngs 
June (rer- 
Savings and Lown Socrety hits deelured diy- 
idend at the rate: of 
dredths -(4 52-100) per 


and three and sixty one-hundredths 


four ard thirty-two one-hun: 


cent per on 


deposits, Ho) 
anni on ordinary. deposits 


July, 


per” cent. per 


pavad leon ane atter the Ist da of 


By order, 


LETTE, Se retary. 


| DIVIDEND NOTICE. 
SAN FRANCISCO SAVINGS UNION 


CALIFORNIA STREET. 


CORNER WEBB. 
lor the halt-vear ending with June 50, 1887, a 
divict nel dies been deelared at the rate of four and 
thirty-two one-hundredths (4 52-100 %% ) per cent. 
per annum on Term Deposits, and three and six- 
tenths (3 6-10 % per annum on Ordinary 
Deposits, free of takes, Sakable on or after Friday, 


‘Ist July, 


per eent. 


ISS7. 
LOVELL WHITE, Cashier. 


\ 
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QUICK TIME AND CHEAP FARES hawie org COMPANY 


TO EASTERN AND EUROPEAN CITIES 


Via the Great Trans-continental All-Rail Routes. : Incorporated Mareh 21, 1837. 


Company. | Cavite. - $1,850,000 


Daily Express and Emigrant Trains make prompt 
connections with the several Railway Lines HENRY L. DODGE. 
in the East, connecting at J. LON. SHEPARD Vice-President 


NEW $ NEW ORLEANS J. S.. HUTCHINSON...... Manager 


Direcrors--Henry L. Dodge, Charles) Main, 


With the Albert Miller, Louis Sloss. A. Chabot. LL. 
ata lk. LJ IR © > a 
Shepard, W. P. Johnson. 


Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars RED CLOVER. 


Attached to Overland Express Trains. 


THIRD -CLASS SLEEPING CARS 


Are run daily with Overland Emigrant Trains 


NEEDHAM’S RED CLOVER BLos- 
SOMS, ‘and extracts prepared from 
ithe blossoms, cure Cancer, Salt 
Rheum and all diseases arising 
P from an impure state of the blood: 
Will also clear the complexion. of 
all pimples and @€ruptions; is a 
sure cure for Constipation, Piles, 
and many other diseases. Both 
laxative and tonie. Needham’s 
: Red Clover cures after everything 
else fails. For full particulars, testimonials of cures, ete. 
address, W. NEEDHAM 
RAILROAD LANDS IN NEVADA, Box 122, San Jose; Cal. or Box 2128, San Frenuciseo: Cat. 
CALIFORNIA AND. TEXAS 


For saice Reasonable Terms 
dont Excessive Perspiration o! the feet is not 


No additional charge for Berths in Third-class Cars. 


ae Vickets sold, sleeping Car Berths secured, and other 
information given upon application at the Company’ s 
Offices. where passengers calling in person cam secure 
choice of routes, etc. 


Apply to. or address uncommon, and when fetid is a source of constant 
W. H. MILLS. IEROME MADDEN, annovance. The closest attention to cleanliness is 
Land Agent. Land Agent, hot ic lo ke ‘Cp down the offensive odors. A 
C:P.R.R.. San Francisco S.P.R.R., San Francise diseased toot is the forerunner of a asec body, 


Cure one and vou save the other, as by the tree use 
of our feet, health is maintained. Patient and care- 
ful experiment has produced a remedy that cures 
without) harm. Send for SPENCER'S COOLING 
REMEDY: FOR THE — Price, $1.00. 


B: ANDREWS 
Land Commissioner, G.H. and s..A. Ry. san Antouio, Tex. 


A WN. TOWNE, T. H. GOODMAN, 
General Manage! Gen. Pass. & Tkt. At. EK. W. SPENCER. Chas. N. CRIFTENDEN, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. Albuquerqge, N. M. 115 Fulton st, N. ¥ 


IBERAL OFFER! 


The Publishers of “Tire Pactric’ and the Publishers 
of “ Tur Overtanp. have made special 
arrangements for Club Rates. 


The first number of The Pacific” was published in August, 7857. 
It ws the oldest religious paper on this coast, and, except the “‘ollta,” a 
as the oldest paper of any kind in this city. Old residents know Zits 
value, and younger people can learn its character by sending for 
sample optys: which will be sent to any address FREE. 


The * Pacific’ aud “Overland” will be sent to one address for $4.00 per Year. 


| 
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The undersigned has tor Sale, in most desirable portions of California, 


IMPROVED FARMS, ORCHARDS, VINEYARDS, 


DAIRY AND STOCK RANCHES, 
Unimproved Agricultural, Horticultural and Timber Lands 


Also, in Nevada and Arizona 


Large Stock Ranches, with or without Live Stock 
J. L. SANFORD, 126 Kearny St.. San Francisco, Cal. 
Are you Improved for Poultry? IF 


ALFALFA GRASS, 
| 


EVEery and every 


bvery Driggist VARIETY of SEEDS. 


REAL ESTATE 


MOUNTAIN and VALLEY LANDS, 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED, 
LOS GATOS, SANTA CLARA CO., GAL. 
SEASON OF 


Falis, Cypress, Vines, Magnolias, Japan Persimmons and Chestnuts 
Fersian Nalnut or haghadg, and other Nut Trees 


FRUIT AND SHADE TREES. 


Roses, Flowering Shrubs and Vines, Gevantums & Green-house Plants 


FOR SALE . 


AT THE ABOVE NAMED NURSERTES. 
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NILES, ALAMEDA CO., CAL. 
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HAT 


Do you feel dull, languid, Jow-spirited, lifeless, and 
indescribably miserable, both physic:lly and men- 
tally; experience a sense of fullness or. bloating 
after euting, or of “ goneness,”’ or emptiness of 
stomach in the morning, tongue coated, bitter or 
bad taste in mouth, irregular appetite, dizziness, 
frequent headaches, blurred eyesight, “floating 
specks betore the eyes, nervous prostration or 
exhaustion, irritability of temper, hot flushes, al- 
ternating with chilly sensations, Sharp, biting, tran- 
sient pains here and there, cold feet, drowsiness 
after meals, wakefulness, or disturbed and unre- 
freshing sleep, Constant, indescribable feeling of 
dread, or of impending calamity ? 

If you have all, or any considerable number of 
these syimptoms, vou are suffering from that most 
common of American maladies —-Bilious Dyspepsia, 
or Torpid Liver, associated with. Dyspepsia, or In- 
digestion. The more complicated your disease has 
become, the greater the mumber and diversity of 
symptoms. No inatter what stage it has reached, 
Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery wil! 
subdue. it, if taken according to directions for a 


tions multiply, and Consumption of the Lungs, 
Skin Diseases, Heart Disease, Rheumatism, Kidney 
Disease, or other grave maladies are quite lable to 
set in, and, sooner or later, induce a tatal termi- 
nation. 

Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery 
ucts powerfully upon the Liver, and through that 
great blood purifying organ, cleanses the system of 
all blood-taints and impurities, from whatever cause 
arising. It is equally efficacious in acting upon the 
Kidneys, and other exeretory organs, cleansing, 
strengthening, and healing their diseases. As an 
appetizing, restorative tonic, it promotes digestion, 
und nutrition, thereby building up both flesh and 


a 


strength. In malarial districts, this wonderful 
medicine has gained great celebrity in curing 
Fever and Ague, Chills and Fever, Dumb Ague, 
and kindred. diseases. 

Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery 


CURES HUMORS, 


from a common Blotch, or Eruption, to the worst 
/Scrofula, Salt-rliecum, Seay or 
Skin, in short, all diseases cuused tv bad 
blood, are conquered by this puritving, 


and invigorating me dicine, Gr: waiting deers 
rapidly heal under its be nign Especinily 
has it manifested its potency. in curing Tetter, Ee- 
zema, Erysipelas, Boils,. Carbune! sore. Eves, 


Scrotulous Sores and Swellings, Hip Joh Disease, 
‘White Swellings,”’ Goitre, or Thick Neck. and En- 
larged Glands, Send ten cents stamps fora large 
Treatise, with colored plates, on’ Skin Diseases, or 
the same amount tora Treatise Gn Scrotulous Atf- 
fections, 


CONSUMPTION, 


which is S¢rofula of the Lungs, is arreste é and 
cured by this remedy, if taken in the earlier stage 
of the disease. From its marvelous power over this 
terribly fatal disease, when first offering this now 
world-famed reme dytothe public, Dr. Pierce thought 
seriously of calling it his “CONSUMPTION CURE,’ 
but abandoned that name as too restrictive tora 
medicine which, from its wondertul combination of 
tonic, or strengthening, alterative, or blood-cleans- 
ing anti-bilious, pectoral, and nutritive properties, 
is unequaled, not oniv as a remedy for Consump- 
tion, but for all Chronie Diseases of the 


LIVER, BLOOD, AND LUNGS. 


reasonable length of time. [ff not cured complica- | 


For Weak Lungs, Spitting of Blood, Shortness of 
Breath, Chronic Nasal Catarrh, Bronchitis, Asthina, 
Severe Coughs, and kindred affections, it is an. efti- 
cient remedy. Sold. by. Druggists, ut S100, or Six 
Bottles for $5.00. 
f= Send ten cents in stamps tor Dr. Pierce’s book 
on Consumption. Address, 


World’s Dispensary Medical 


No. 663 Main Street, 
BUFFALO, 


r is offered by 


the manufacturers of Dr. Sage’s 
Cc Remedy, fora case of 
Chronic Nasal Catarrh, which they 
ure, 


OF CATARRH.. Pull, heavy 
headache, obstruction of the nasal passages, cdis- 
charges falling from the head into the throat, some- 
times profuse, watery, and acrid, at: others, thick, 
tenacious, mucous, purulent, bloody and putrid; 
the eves ure weak, watery and inflamed; there. is 
ringing in the ears, deafness, hacking or coughing 
to clear the throat, expectoration of offensive 
matter, towether with scabs trom ulcers; the voice 
is Changed and has a nasal twang: the breath is 
offemsive: smelland taste are impaired: there is a 
eensation of dizziness, with mental depression, a 
hacking cough, and general debility. Oniv a few 
of the above-named symptoms are to. be 
present In anvoone case.) Thousands of cases an- 
nualiv, without manifesting half of the above 
svinptoms, result in consumption, and end in the 
No disse is.so Common, more deceptive 
and dangerous, less under stood, or more -unsuUuc- 
cessfuliv treated by physicians. 

By its. mild, soothing. and. healing properties, Dr. 
Sage’s Catarrh Remedy cures the worst cases of 
Catarrh,** cold in the head,” Coryzay, and 
Catarrhal Headache. 

Soid by drugyists everywhere: 50 cents, 


THE ORIGINAL 
LITTLE 


\erces 


asawt 
LIVER 


PILLS. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. ALWAYS ASK 


FOR DR. PIRRCEH’S PELLETS, OR LITTLE 


SUGAR-COATED PILLS, 


Being entirely vegetable, they operate 
without disturbance to the system, diet, or occu- 
pation. Put up in glass vials, hermetically sealed. 
Always fresh and reliable. As a laxative, ale 
terative, or purgativ e, these little Pe ‘le ts vive 
the most pe rfect sutistaction. 


Sick Headache. 


bilious headache, 
ness, constipation, bil- 
ious attacks, and all de- 
rangvements of the stomach and 
bowels, are promptiy relieved 
and permanentiv cured ty the 
use of Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant 
Purgative Pellets. In expla- 
nation of the remedial power 
of these Pellets over so great a variety of diseases, 
it may truthfully be said that their action upon 
the system is universal, not-a gland or tissue eg- 
caping their sanative influence. Sold -by drug- 
visets, for twenty-five cente a vial. 


AILS 
| 
| 
| 
Rewara ‘a> 


JAMES HOTEL, 


SAN JOSE, CAL. 
TYLER BEACH, ; PROPRIETOR. 


_ 

This Hotel is elegantly furnished with all Modern Improvements. 
The rooms are large, airy, and beautifully situated in front of St. James 
Park, next door to the Court House. No expense has been spared in 
making this a First-class Hotel m every respect. 


AMERICAN PLAN. Rates $2.00 to $2.50 per Day. 
SPECIAL PRICES BY THE WEEK OR MONTH. 
Coach and Carriage at Depot on arrival of all Trains. 


MAURICE E. POWERS, GEO. W. RYDER. 


A\ttorney-at-Law, 
(oftice INoom 1,. Safe Deposit Block Jewe Py and q 
SAN JOSE, CAL. 


NATIONAL HOTEL. | ‘Safe Deposit Building. 
COLUSA, CALIFORNIA. South First Street, 


Best Hotel in Town for Travelers. SAN JOSE, CAL. 
Prices Moderate and Polite Attention... 
ANDREW BOND. PROPRIETOR. AMERICAN: WATCH Ess 


FRESNO REAL: ESTATE. 

The article in the June issue of THE OVERLAND MONTHLY, devoted to the resources of 
Fresno, and written by the Secretary of The Board of ‘Trade, ought to attract the attention 
of many home-seekers and investors to this rich region. Such persons should visit or write 
to the land office of Mr. S. N. Griffith, Fresno City. 

Mr. Griffith is now the General Manager of the Pacific Colony, a new enterprise five 
miles south-east of Fresno. ‘The Colony tract is a very superior body of land, supplied with 
canals, water, and non-assessable water rights.. Vhe price of this land is only fifty dollars 
per acre, one-fourth cash, and the remainder in one, two and three years at nine percent. 
This land attracts the attention of every horticulturist, and is adapted to the greatest vari- 
ety of profitable crops — 

Mr. Griffith’s various additions to the town of Fresno, such as Griffith’s Addition, and 
Hazelton Addition, have all proved most profitable investments for every  pur- 
chaser. He has placed-no less than one hundred and eight acres on the market, and sold 
it all, in city lots of 25x150 ft. at $621% to $150 each, and the price of these lots is 
steadily rising. | 3 

Long experience in_ practical business, and Jong personal acquaintance with almost 
every farmer and horticulturist in the prosperous County of Fresno has given Mr. Griffith 
peculiar advantages in Real Estate over the vast area of fertile land, cightecn hundred 
square miles in extent, which is the ‘‘heart of Fresno.” 

Address, S.N. GRIFFITH, Griffith’s Land Office, Fresno, California. 
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ALBANY PERFORATED WRAPPING PAPER 


=\WAN UFACTURER OF 


WRITING, WRAPPING TOILET, “ANTI-RUST” AND MEDICATED PAPERS 


Office. Albany, N. Y. 


a. = Fritfsh Patent Perfo- 
rated: Paper Com 


New York, 
Chicago, 
Bcston 


nany 


MANILLA, 


PAPER 


ALGANY, MY. Co 


ANTI-AUS 

4 . 

3. 

WHITE 
ser Nty 


Paper. 


AND 


COLORED 


FOR 
Bright 
Goods. 
PERFECT 


OUR MEDICATED. PAP= 

ALL SIZES 8 
FROM 


WEIGHTS, “THE FADING DRUGGISTS DUR S000S Dampness. 
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